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The Leading American Seed 
Catalog for 1915 is a bright 
book of 182 pages, with hun- 
dreds of illustrations and care- 
fully written descriptions of 
Vegetables and Flowers. It 
tells the Plain Truth, and is a 
safe guide to success in the 
garden. It is mailed free to 
everyone who wants to plant 


Burpee-Quality 
Seeds that Grow 


Our reputation for efficient ser- 
vice is built about the Burpee 
Idea of Quality First, and to 
“‘vive rather than to get all that 
is possible.”? Hence, we have 
not advanced prices becguge of © 
the shortage caused by:the-war, 
and we deliver seeds ifree by 
parcels post. We trust that you 
will read our Silent Salesman. 
A post card will bring it. Write 
today, and kindly mention The 
Ladies’ Home Journal. 


W. ATLEE BURPEE & CO. 


Burpee Buildings Philadelphia 
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She Was on Time! 


HE motor comes at eight 
and horrors! — it’s five to 
eight now. You mustn't 


keep him waiting! Such a quan- 
dary! There’s no one to hook 
you up. Blackest cespair! Buta 
happy thought. That new gown— 
it fastens with Koh-i-noor. Good— 
you can fasten yourself up in half 
a minute. The day is saved! 





Koh-i-noors make it easytofasten 
and unfasten your own gowns. 
They give a smooth, flat placket 
and improve the fit and appear- 
ance of your garments. Rounded 
edges cannot cut the thread. En- 
dorsed by all leading dressmckers 
and sold everywhere. Made in 13 
sizes, b'ack and white. 10 cents 
a card of 12. Write for Book of 
Premiums given for coupons on 
each card. 

Look for Koh-i-noors on all up-to-date ready 


made garments. You will know them by the 
letters K-I-N stamped on each fastener. 


WALDES & CO., Makers, 137-H Fifth Ave., N.Y. 
The World's Largest Snap Fastener Manufacturers 


Prague Dresden Paris Warsaw 
London Chicago Montreal 


























UALITY has been 


gained and main- 
tained in the biscuit 
baked by the National 
Biscuit Company 
through steady adher- 
ence to one aim—to 
deliver biscuit in perfect 
condition from oven to 


table. 


Accomplishment of this 
aim has been made pos- 
sible by improving its 
manufacturing methods; 
inventing new machin- 
ery; exercising ceaseless 
care; using greatest skill; 
selecting finest flour, 
sugar, butter, eggs, nuts, 
spices, fruits and flavors; 


and building of model 


bakeries. 


The problem of delivery 
has been solved by the 
use of the famous In-er- 
seal Trade Mark pack- 
ages. In these the many 
varieties of biscuit— 
sweetened and un- 
sweetened—known as 
crackers and cookies, 
waters and snaps, retain 
their oven freshness. 


Everywhere, grocery 
stores are constantly 
supplied by the nation- 
wide delivery service 
of the National Biscuit 
Company. There you 
will find them, each the 


best of its kind, always 
fresh and good. 


Buy biscuit baked by 


NATIONAL 
BISCUIT 
COM PANY 


Always look for that Name 
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You Enjoy Wearing 
Indian Head Frocks 


This handsome white wash fabric 
doesn’t wrinkle easily —wears and 
washes as well as linen at a fraction 


(Reg. U. S. Pat. Off.) 


Use It Instead of Linen 
27, 33,36, 45 in. wide at 122 to Z5c a yard 


is ideal for waists, dresses, svits, skirts and children’s 
clothes because it stays fresh longer than most light 
fabrics—and always keeps its good looks. 

Ask for it at your dealer's. Be sure you get the gen- 
uine with “INDIAN HEAD” : 

on the selvage. If it hasn't this : 
selvage mark it isn’t Indian Head. 


A Useful Sample 


Write for doll’s dress of Indian 

ead cut ready to sew with di- 
rections, toshow youthequality of fA, Le 
Indian Head, how well it washes ANS = 
and makes up. Your littie girl Q=°SN— 
will be delighted. State whether (Reg. U. S. Pat. 
for 10, 12, 14 or 16 inch doll. Of.) 


Amory, Browne & Ce. 


Dept. 2, 48 Franklin Street, Boston, Mass. 
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Strike 


Disease 
at the 
Source 
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enter a house that is 
guarded by 


efficiency. 








sician and nurse against deadly germs is just as 


The disinfectant that keeps most hospitals in 
a state of sanitary cleanliness is just as necessary 
in your household. It is Lysol. 

Use Lysol as an antiseptic, as a germicide, as 
a disinfectant and deodorant. 


Remember that disease can scarcely 


than carbolic acid; just as 
effective in every way as bichloride of mercury; 
infinitely safer than either. Its almost universal 
use in maternity cases proves its safety and 


Three sizes: 25c, 50c, $1.00 
Sold by druggists everywhere 


IMPORTANT—Be sure you get Lysol itself. 
It is put up in round bottles with the signature 
of Lehn & Fink on the label. Lysol is safe and 
will safeguard you; the imitations may not. 
















p Lysol is five 
times more efficient 


Helpful : 
Booklet 
“HomeHygiene” 


Mailed FREE 


Address 


Lehn & Fink 


Manufacturing 
Chemists 
103 William Street 
New York 
Canadian Office: 


land 3 St. Helen St. 
Montreal 
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“For God’s Sake Send Food: 
Thousands of Little Ones are Starving” 








HIS is the fearful cry that comes over the cable from one of the most conservative of American men on 

the spot in Belgium. 

Never before in the history of the world has there been a condition to compare with it. No language has 
words to describe it. Women and children are without shelter, food or clothing. Babies are dying by the hun, 
dreds. There never was such a thing. It is unutterable and incomprehensible. 

The American Ambassador at London, Walter H. Page, cables to me personally: 


“There Never Was Such Dire Want in Any Land 
at Any Time in the History of the World”’ 


That is why Her Majesty the Queen of the Belgians brushes aside all precedent and etiquette, and from 
her heart, as a woman and a mother, cables to a great magazine an appeal to the mothers and women of America 
to help her starving people. 

Her cry is not that of a Queen, but that of a woman and a mother; and her appeal should bring forth 
the greatest response ever given to a woman. 

So let every man and woman open his or her heart, and give! If you have perhaps given already to a 
local Belgian fund, give again to this Queen of the Belgians Fund. Don’t think you can give too much. Listen, 
again, to what Ambassador Page cables: 


“Tt Will Require Five Millions of Dollars Each Month 
for All Winter Just for Food ”’ 


Give at this happy Christmastime. Give what you intended for presents. Go without your own Christmas. 
Give your Christmas money that you may receive. 

But give: Give what you can and all you can: in large amounts or small. 

Other neutral countries are doing their share, but it is great, rich and generous America that must do 
the larger part. Shall the Queen and her starving mothers and children look to us in vain? No,a thousand 
times, No! 

A special buying committee composed of well-known merchants has been organized in Philadelphia, that 
will at once translate your money into foodstuffs—flour, peas, beans, yeast, salt, bacon, barley, etc.—buying at 
wholesale at the lowest prices. And under the supervision of the Ambassadors and Ministers abroad the food 
will be distributed directly to the stricken Belgians. All our arrangements are perfected for the work. 

We are ready to buy. Will you give? 

Let the noble Queen of the Belgians, herself in the trenches and on the firing line with her husband, receive 
the greatest outpouring of affection from the women of America that any woman has ever experienced. 

Read carefully, on page 7,how and where to send your money. But send it generously and quickly, for 
the need is urgent. 

Without America thousands of children will starve; with America they shall not! 

Do your’part and do all you can: large and small. 


The War is Not Outs, 
But a Starving Child Touches All of Us 


I will personally see that every penny you send is wisely spent and for the right foods. 


E ee ae Pe 


Editor of The Ladies’ Home Journal and Vice-President of the Belgian Relief Fund. 
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Why and How it is 


E HEAR a great deal about “the new 

\ \ housekeeping,” but we also know that, 

comparatively speaking, very few women 

understand why today’s housekeeping is different 
from that of yesterday and how it is different. 

Look at any old pictures of the kitchens in the 
days of our grandmothers and what do we see? 
The women of the iamily are spinning and weaving 
and dyeing and cooking before the huge open fire- 
place. Overinthe corner the men are making shoes. 
The weekly washing is in progress in another part 
of the room and all over the side walls and rafters 
are hanging dried fruits and vegetables, hams and 
bacon. In other words this old home of our grand- 
mothers was a manufacturing plant and grocery 
store combined. 

Then came a gradual change, so gradual that 
women were hardly aware of it. The brewing, the 
weaving, the spinning, the soap-making, the pick- 
ling, the preserving, the washing, the dyeing and 
the baking slowly but surely, one by one, were 
transferred to buildings outside of the home—that 
is, to factories. The wonderful development of 
machinery, steam and electricity brought this 
about, but so gradual was this revolution in house- 
keeping that the women hardly noticed it and 
did not appreciate it. 

Of course greater freedom and more time came 
to the housekeeper with the removal of the home 
industries, and for this freedom women can only be 
grateful. It emancipated the home and made ita 
place in which human beings could not only live, 
but could also get the requisite rest and develop- 
ment. 

But right here began the dawn of the new 
housekeeping. The woman was no longer pro- 
ducerand consumer. Gradually the factory became 
the producer and woman became the consumer— 
that is, she had to buy with money what before 
she had made at home out of material. The woman 
thus became the spender of the family income; she 
became the consumer and her entire economic 
function changed. 


F COURSE achange so radical as this caused 

chaos and confusion. But now the new house- 
keeping is shaping up. Up to this time it has been 
in a formative period. We housewives have been 
living in this chaotic formative period without 
knowing it, and that is the reason that things have 
seemed to go wrong with the home and the profes- 
sion of housekeeping. And they have gone wrong. 
There is no denying that. The great majority of 
us do not run our housekeeping on a business basis. 
The whole marketing of our food products, from 
production to consumption, is inefficient. The use 
of false weights and measures is universal. We 
have adulterated foods and adulterated fabrics, un- 
sanitary stores, unsanitary bakeries and unsanitary 
laundries 

The old-fashioned home was not affected by 
these conditions, because the housewife in the old- 
fashioned home had control. Was it a mistake, 
then, for us to allow the home industries to be 
commercialized? Not at all. The mistake was 
not in letting the industries go from the home, but, 
as housewives, our mistake lay in not keeping con- 
trol of them when they did leave the home. There 
is where we were caught napping, and there is ex- 
actly where we stand today. It is now our business 
to rec tify this mistake by regaining knowledge and 
control of these integral parts of housekeeping. 

The real difference between the old housekeep- 
ing and the new is this: The old housekeeping was 
physical drudgery, pure and simple, because all the 
work had to be done at home; the new housekeep- 
ing takes the drudgery out of the home, puts it 
into other hands, and makes the problem for the 
housewife not one of drudgery, but one of open-eyed 
supervision, and in reality lifts it up into a pro- 
fession. 

Now some may say: “ Yes, but we still do allour 
work at home. Westill make our bread and do our 
own washing.” Others will say: ‘* We still put up 
our own jams and jellies.” 

That may be. Some may still do at home one 
thing or two things or three things that their 
grandmothers did, but there is not one family that 
does them all. Who spins cloth today? Who tans 
the leather and makes shoes? Anybody you know? 
I hardly think so. Who make their own soap? A 
few, yes; but how many? And so while we may 
retain one or two or three things in our homes 
that used to be done there, not one of us does all 
the things our grandmother did. And so the prob- 
lem becomes universal, applied only as it fits our 
particular cases. 


TOW what must we do to meet the new kind 
LN of housekeeping?—because we must meet it, 
every one of us; it is here. 

First of all we must do this: 

Recognize our economic function as the spenders 
of the family income. 

The housewife is the buying agent for the home. 

With a full realization of this fact we can see at 
once the need of training for efficient buying. Here 
is where we have failed hitherto. Society has de- 
manded that the man be trained to produce the 
funds for the maintenance of his family, but it has 
not demanded that the wife be trained to spend 
the funds properly, yet that is her part of the mar- 
riage contract. This very condition was brought 
about by the change from the old to the new 
housekeeping. 

What do we mean by efficient spending and effi- 
cient buying? 

Efficient buying means a thorough knowledge of 
all things to be bought, as regards both market 
value and quality. We talk so much of “pure 
foods”’ in these days that one would think that the 
only thing the family did was to eat and that the 
only money spent by the housewife was for food. 
We sometimes forget that the family must not only 
be fed, but also must be housed and clothed, and 
the housing-and-clothing problem belongs to the 
housewife just as much as the food problem. We 
must therefore have not only a knowledge of the 
foods intended for the table, but also of the fam- 
ily clothing, labor-saving devices, cooking utensils, 
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Founder and National President of the Housewives’ League 


and indeed of all other home furnishings. Only by 
possessing this knowledge can we get full value for 
our money. 

What next? 

Efficient buying means that the housewife must 
see what she buys. She must go to market because 
only in that way can she learn what there is in the 
market, the prices and how she can buy to the best 
advantage. She must go to market as her husband 
goes to business—she to spend and he to earn. But 
she must go. She 
must get into direct 


seen you. You haven’t taken an inteiligent inter- 
est in their problems; for they have problems, 
believe me. 

Get this thoroughly in your mind: 

Your relation to the commercialized home in- 
dustries outside of your home is exactly the same 
as were the relations of your grandmother and 
great-grandmother—that is, the bread that is 
baked in the commercial bakery is your bread, the 
jams and jellies that are made in the cannery are 
your jams and jellies, 
the clothes that are 





touch with prices and 
find out what is high 
andwhyitis high. She 
can’t do this by postal 
card, letter or tele- 
phone; she can do it 
only by going to the 
market. 

She must find out 
what she can buy to 
the best advantage 
and then she must 
find out whether what 
istold heris true. The 
way to do this is to 
have first-hand knowl- 
edge of marketing 
conditions. I told 
you in my article “I 
Will See” how other 
women solved the 
problem of knowing 
the market. Here is 
where individual effort 
and organization must 
go hand in hand. A 
score of women can do 
together what one 
woman cannot do, but 
each single woman 
must do her part. And 
that part is to go to 
market personally and 
really become an intel- 
ligent buyer. 

It is not meeting 
the question to say: 
‘“‘T haven’t time.’’ 
You must make time 








washed in the com- 
mercial laundry are 
your clothes. 

A laundryman 
whose _ establishment 
I went to investigate 
one day said to me, 
when I found his place 
dirty and unsanitary: 
“What right have you 
to come here and pry 
into my place and in- 
terfere in my _ busi- 
ness?”’ 

“What right?’ I 
echoed. ‘‘ Why, you’re 
washing my clothes!”’ 


ERE, then, is the 

next step in the 
new kind of house- 
keeping—for one step 
naturally leads to 
another step: 

It is the duty of 
every housewife to 
know how her bread 
is baked at the bakery, 
how her fruits and veg- 
etables are put up and 
canned for her, how 
her laundry is washed, 
how her milk is han- 
dled and how her but- 
terismade. Now, the 
honest baker, or milk- 
man, or laundryman 
will welcome your 
coming and will give 








to spend wisely just as 
your husband makes 
time to earn wisely. 

The next step is to form wisely a Housewives’ 
League in your community, or any other league 
for that matter, so long as it has for its purpose 
the aims that we have, so that you can talk the 
matter over with other housewives, compare notes, 
get the benefit of each other’s ideas and bring con- 
certed action when necessary. See what can be 
done about buying to better advantage. Create 
an intelligent demand for a heavy supply of any 
article in market. And, above all else, don’t buy 
things out of season; obviously that is not efficient 
buying. 

A grocer told me once that he never really knew 
what to buy in the way of green groceries, for 
when Lima beans were in season the women wanted 
peas, and when peas were in season they wanted 
Lima beans. 


PHOTOGRAPH BY MARCEAU 


A work first through existing channels, 
but if you have well proved that the middle- 
men are not treating you right see what can be 
done by coéperative buying, or by purchasing 
direct from the producer, or by the establishing of 
municipal markets. 

Remember this, however: 

All manufacturers, all farmers and all retail 
dealers are not dishonest. From the way some re- 
formers talk you would imagine that everything 
and everybody are so dishonest that nothing can be 
set right. Now this is all nonsense. 

There are plenty of honest tradesmen, plenty of 
honest manufacturers, plenty of sanitary stores, 
laundries and bakeries. What the Twentieth Cen- 
tury housewife has to do is to learn who these 
honest manufacturers and merchants are and pat- 
ronize them. You will find these merchants only 
too anxious to work with you. Why shouldn’t 
they be? Their living depends on you. They want 
to meet you; they want to know you. The trouble 
is that you have not gone to them; they have not 


Mrs. Julian Heath 


you this knowledge. 
The honest manufac- 
turer wants intelligent 
buying because it means protection for his indus- 
try. When certain bad conditions were known to 
exist in laundries it was an organization of laun- 
drymen who came to me and offered to pay for 
investigators to help clean up conditions. Itis the 
honest manufacturer himself who is constantly 
endeavoring to spread abroad the propaganda of 
good quality, fair price and honest measure. 

Why have the housewife, the manufacturer and 
the trade been so far apart? Because they have 
not understood one another. In this period of ad- 
justment in the new housekeeping the producer, 
the manufacturer, the trade and the consumer are 
getting together. This is the great part of the 
Twentieth Century housekeeping. The housewife 
is just beginning to realize that the commercial 
kitchen is her kitchen. It may seem far away from 
her table to this great commercial kitchen, but the 
connection is very intimate. Let me tell you how 
close it is, however: 

A manufacturer of jam applied to me to know 
why his products did not sell in a certain commu- 
nity. He thought he was placing a fine product on 
the market and he could not understand why the 
housewife did not buy it. I said: ‘I will see.” So 
a questionnaire was sent to the various members of 
the Housewives’ League in that locality, with this 
query: ‘‘- ’s jams are forsale at all of the stores 
in yourtown. Are you buying these jams? If not, 

Out of thirty-two replies eighteen said: 





why not?” 
**We do not like these jams because they are not 
sweet enough.” I took this information to the jam 
manufacturer and he said: ‘‘Why that is easy 
enough; if the women want the jams sweeter they 
can have them.” 

It was just as easy for us to effect this change 
in the making of this jam through organization 
as it was for the housewife to go into her own 
kitchen and put more sugar in the jellies making 
on her range. 





how they are doing it? 
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‘The Journal Wants to 
From Women Who Have Tried Putti: 
tHlousekeeping on a Business Basi 


OME have tried it: perhaps more than we know of. 
Will they tell just how they are systemizing the work: 
how the income is being managed: how the buying is being done: the whole story 
of the new housekeeping as it is in operation? 
way: with the exact facts, figures: on exactly how much income the plan is based 
and how the income is being spent, and how the new methods are an improvement 
over the old. Let us hear from those who have actually “tried out” the new | 


Manuscripts must contain not more than 2500 words: fewer if possible: type- 
written preferred, but legibly written in any event, and on only one side of the paper. 
And all manuscripts must be in our hands not later than February 1, 1915. 

THE JOURNAL will not offer prizes in this instance, forthe post-office regulations 
require that prizes must be awarded when offered, and we do not know how many 
women there are who have actually tried the new housekeeping. 

But we will pay good prices for the manuscripts we accept, and return those that _ || 
|| are not desired if stamped, addressed envelopes are inclosed with the manuscripts. _ | 
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Julian Heath 


And this information is exactly what the food 
manufacturer wants. Heis making the food forthe 
people, and he wants to give the people what they 
wish. I believe we must get away more and more 
from the vicious point of view that all food man- 
ufacturers have a desire to poison the human 
family. The honest food manufacturer has been 
as eager for regulative laws as the consumer has 
been. 

Another point: The housewife must keep better 
and more intelligent track of the new devices that 
are constantly produced to save her labor, steps 
andtime. Too many housewives say: ‘‘Oh, they’re 
just new-fangled notions; tricks. I’ve always done 
without them and I guess I can go on doing with- 
outthem.”’ That sort of argument is silly. One 
might as well say one had always walked ten 
miles to the station and so would spurn the trolley 
car that will now take one there for five cents. 

Not an hour ago I said toa woman: ‘‘ Why in the 
world do you do your washing with your hands 
when you can do it with a machine?” 

“Oh,” she said, ‘‘I won’t use that silly thing. I 
always did it with my hands and mean to do it so 
long as I have two hands.”’ 

Of course there are new devices that are useless, 
others that are pure tricks and others that are fads. 
But it is for the housewife of today to differentiate 
in her purchasing and select the good from the 
bad, and let the inventions of men save her time 
and labor and steps. 

When we women were little girls and played 
‘keeping house” one of our favorite games was “All 
Around the Mulberry Bush.”” You undoubtedly 
remember how we used to sing on Monday: ‘This 
is the day we wash our clothes, wash our clothes, 
wash our clothes, so early Monday morning.” On 
Tuesday, according to the song, we ironed them, 
and on Wednesday we mended them. Thursday 
we saved for visiting day, on Friday we swept the 
floors, and on Saturday we baked the bread for 
the week. 

Our children still play it in the same old way, 
enjoying it just as much as we did, but to think of 
it in its application to the housekeeping of today is 
abitstrange. Itisoneof those memories of the old- 
fashioned home which still cling, and let us hope 
that it will always remain with us and our children. 
It would not be half so much fun to play the game 
if the song were modernized to suit conditions. 
Imagine children singing for Monday: ‘This is 
the day the steam laundryman comes”; or on 
Friday: ‘‘This is the day the vacuum cleaner 
comes’’; or on Saturday: ‘This is the day the 
baker comes.’”’ Indeed it would be rather hard to 
adjust the old rime at all to modern housekeeping, 
for the baker comes nearly every day and we shop 
nearly every day. We want to keep the old rime 
in our minds and with it the memory of the old- 
fashioned housekeeping, but in actuality we must 
progress and keep pace with modern conditions, 
or we shall lose out. 


§ ge old style of housekeeping has gone. It 
makes no difference whether we are sorry or 
glad that it has gone. It is no more. The fact 
remains and is. Now let us adjust ourselves to the 
use of the new housekeeping. That new house- 
keeping is here and already thousands of women 
are in it and of it, and the woman who lags behind 
is the woman who is simply making for herself more 
work and more worry than are necessary. The new 
housekeeping is physically easier than the old 
style of housekeeping, but the responsibility of it 
is greater, and that responsibility we must assume 
and discharge. 

We must be good buyers. 

We must know prices. 

We must know what things cost to produce. 

We must know where things are made, and we 
must go and see them made. 

That does not mean going long distances to the 
greater cities and visiting the large manufactories if 
you do not live near them. If you do live near 
them, however, you should go. If you don’t, you 
should start with the local bakery that bakes your 
bread or cake; with the laundry that washes your 
clothes; with the person who cans your goods or 
puts up your jellies or jams or pickles; with the 
milkman whose milk you buy; with the dairy 
whose butter you eat; with the candy stores whose 
candies you eat. 

But you must see; you must find out; and for 
yourself. 

Not what others say, but what you yourself see 
and find—that is the new housekeeping, and 
every woman should line up with the thousands of 
other women all through the country who are 
awakening and taking hold of the new conditions 
before them. 

And when all women have so lined up, believe 
me, we shall have no more adulterated foods, 
short weights and measures, or unsanitary shops, 
and we shall have a drop in prices that you will 
hear all the way from the Atlantic Ocean to the 
Pacific. 

I hear some woman say: ‘‘Oh, I can’t do these 
things. Ihavenotime. I can’t leave my children. 
It’s all I can do to run my house now. How can I 
do more?” 

Don’t make these excuses. They are not valid, 
and I will prove it to you. 

N THE next number of Tue Lapres’ Home 

JouRNAL I shall show you actual cases of ** The 
Women Who Have Tried the New Housekeeping” 
how they did it and what they got out of it. 

And the women were as busy as you, and some 
busier. 

So read me next month before you decide that 
you haven’t time, or that ‘‘I am only one woman, 
and what can I do?”’? You can do much. It is 
always one woman who starts everything. 

NOTE-—In the February JouRNAL Mrs. Heath will tell the 
humanly interesting stories of concrete instances where women 
have tried the ‘‘ new housekeeping,’’ and will show how readily 
its inauguration may be accomplished by women in any com- 
munity, to the end that the wise economies of that community 
become apparent even to the most casual observer. 

—THE EDITORS. 
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The Ebell Club of Oakland, California 


WILL WE RISE 
OCCASIOl 
By Mis. Mary I. Wood 


HE argument has been advanced that the 

club women are not the women who follow 

blindly the dictates of fashion. True this is, 
and this very fact enables us to see more clearly 
that the dress problem threatens the race, in that 
it involves not vanity alone, but aids and abets 
also poverty, discontent, jealousy, frivolity, pros- 
titution and divorce. In other words, then, the 
question of woman’s dress touches the very 
foundations of home and society and forms a 
menace which threatens us with increased social 
degradation. 

If it were, as in the olden days, simply a prob- 
lem of the very rich, it would be far simpler. If it 
touched only the women who could well afford to 
pay anywhere from thirty-five hundred to thirty- 
five thousand dollars a year for their clothes the 
club women might regret this use of money, but 
they might also comfort themselves with the 
thought that the expenditure of so much money 
was giving employment to a large number, and 
in that way the weakness of the few might be a 
source of strength to many. 

But unfortunately this is not the problem of 
the rich alone. The homes of our lesser folk are 
ofttimes wretched and sad, but their sons see 
visions and their daughters dream dreams. Shall 
we wonder that in those dreams they see them 
selves adorned in the gay garments of the pre 
vailing style? Are we to be surprised that the 
temptation is strong to make at least the external 
signs of their dreams come true? 

Nor will an attempt to duplicate the smart 
styles of the wealthy in garments of cheap mate- 
rial and poor workmanship, which shall be within 
the reach of the less fortunate, be discouraged by 
an appeal to the poorer classes themselves. These 
girls will be influenced only by example, and a 
finer example will come only when it can be 
brought home to the woman of means that the 
blind pursuit of changing styles which her annual 
expenditure for dress demands is creating an irre- 
sistible desire to follow her example on the part 
of girls who must sacrifice even honor itself to 
attain it. 


TOR does the responsibility of the follower of 
4 N Dame Fashion end here. Unpleasant though 
the thought may be, it is unquestionably true 
today, as in Shakespeare’s time, that apparel oft 
proclaims the man and dress does exert a certain 
momentous, although indefinable, influence upon 
the character. Either our clothing is an outward 
sign of the spirit within, or it is manifestly a most 
incongruous misfit. Even the cartoonist fails to 
exceed the ridiculousness of the feminine attire 
as we have often seen it in public places during 
the year just past. 

That the club women are not wholly deaf to 
this call nor blind to their own responsibility in 
the matter was shown in the widespread enthu- 
iasm aroused by a dress resolution, the discus- 
sion of which formed a major part of the program 
of one of the great conferences at the Biennial 
Convention of the General Federation held in 
Chicago last June. 

The resolution read as follows: 

Whereas: We, the members of the General Federa- 
tion of Women’s Clubs, in conference assembled, 
view with disapproval the present extreme tendency 
among American women to follé6w designs in dress, 
regardless of beauty, comfort or modesty; and 

Whereas: These objectionable designs in women's 

lothes emanate largely, if not entirely, from foreign 
houses; anc 

Whereas: This constant patronage of foreign de- 

igns and foreign materials hinders a normal devel- 
opment of American art and manufacture; be it, 
theretore, 

Resolved: That this conference, in full recognition 
of the rights and privileges of the individual, places 
tself on record as heartily in favor of the movement 
for simpler, more becoming and more modest designs 
in women’s clothes, and urges the coéperation of all 
clubs and club women of the Federation in a concrete 
effort to adopt styles in dress adapted to American 
needs, and to encourage Amcrican designers and 
Inanutacturers. 
| ete several weeks prior to the convertion this 

resolution had been the subiect of much discus- 
sion throughout the clubworld: drawn up by a well- 
known woman educator and indorsed by women 
of influence, the resolution had been sent to 
many club women of prominence, asking for their 
indorsement, or, failing that, for an expression of 
opinion regarding the movement advocated. 

Never has a resolution had a more victorious 
march: the first letter, sent to nearly two thousand 
women, brought back most astonishing results. 
Not only was the indorsement received from a 
large majority of those to whom the communica- 
tion was sent, but these women also expressed 
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themselves as being keenly interested. They 
gladly brought the matter before their clubs, agi- 
tated the matter among their friends, secured 
the publication of the proposed resolution in the 
columns of the local press and urged its adoption 
by church and fraternal societies in many cases. 

Letters poured in indorsing, encouraging and 
emphasizing the need of such a movement. Clubs 
indorsed the resolution; boards of directors 
adopted it; State Federations passed it in execu- 
tive session; and individuals took it upon them- 
selves to secure long lists of names of those ready 
and eager to help. Among those who approved 
were women of national reputation and leaders of 
reform movements; and there were manufactur- 
ers, who, seeing the commercial value of such a 
movement, were ready to receive suggestions 
from our ranks. 


ND so the tide rolled in, and that which was 
£-\ begun as an experiment, a trial to test the 
feeling of the club women upon this vital subject, 
became a kind of spontaneous development, until, 
when the subject of dress came up as the leading 
topic at the first conference held in connection with 
the Biennial, the indorsement of the resolution 
represented that of more than four hundred thou 
sand women. Among the individuals who set their 
names to the resolution were every officer of the 
General Federation save one; every member of 
the board of directors save one; a very large 
majority of the State Federation presidents; anda 
great number of other officers, including the heads 
of many departments of work in both General and 
State Federations. 

The conference was held in the Auditorium 
Theater and thousands of women attended. 
Women, whose advice and counsel are held in high 
esteem, spoke in behalf of the resolution, and the 
conference unanimously adopted it in its original 
form and submitted it to the convention, but the 
resolutions committee, in accordance with its 
custom, reduced it to its shortest form before sub 
mitting it to the convention. Leaving out all of 
the preamble and part of the body of the resolu- 
tion, the convention placed itself on record as 
‘‘heartily in favor of the movement for simpler, 
becoming and modest designs in women’s clothes.”’ 

Notwithstanding the fact that there were many 
who regretted this reducing to its lowest terms a 
resolution which had received such unprecedented 
support, the fact was not lost sight of that the 
great majority of those who voted in favor of the 
latter form were also the supporters of the orig- 
inal resolution, which laid especial emphasis upon 
the codperation of the club women in a “‘ concrete 
effort to adopt styles in dress adapted to American 
needs and to encourage American designers and 
American manufacturers.” 


aa pe the Chicago convention the correspond- 
~ ence of the General Federation Bureau of Infor- 
mation shows that the thought is still alive among 
the club women. At the present time the opportu- 
nity presents itself for this sentiment to crystallize 
into definite action. The time is ripe, howeve: 
much we may deplore the reasons which make it 
so, for American manufacturers and designers to 
show what they can do for American women’s 
dress; and for American women, and especially 
for the club women who have pledged themselves 
to a better order of things, to show their willing 
ness to accept styles in dress which shall be an 
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national character at its best. We have said that & 
we deplore the sensational, the extreme, the ®# 
bizarre; the opportunity is before us to establish 9 
a sane, beautiful American style for American % 
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The Aim of This Department Stated by Mrs. Pennybacker 
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TIS said that women are quick to respond to an 
appeal but that they soon forget the old cause 
for the new. My desire at this time is to plead 

with the women of the United States to convince 
themselves that we have at all times both a moral 
and an economic duty toward our industrial con- 
ditions, for when our women once see their duty 
they stand steadfast. We are nearly a unit in 
realizing our duty at this critical hour, but let us 
not stop there. 

Each country of modern times that has attained 
and held the greatest power has had extensive 
manufactures. No manufactures reach the high- 
est state of development unless the people of the 
country patronize them. 

Since we women are the spenders of some eighty- 
five per cent. of the income of this nation, does it 
not logically follow that we must patronize Amer- 
ican industries, if the United States is to reach the 
zenith of prosperity? 

Let us repeat this syllogism over and over, 
thus convincing ourselves anew that in buying 
goods made in the United States we are serving 
our country as surely as are our civil and military 
officers. The realization of this fact will dignify 
our course and give us more confidence to remain 
steadfast. 

We need nothing at this time more than infor- 
mation as to what goods and what quality of 
goods are made in the United States. I suggest 
that the Manufacturers’ Association enter upon 
an educational campaign, sending out skilled le« 
turers who will both tell and show the women of 
the country exactly what the different factories 
are turning out. 


URING the next four months clubs will be 

forming their programs for the coming year; 
hundreds of these clubs would gladly give a day to 
a forceful, intelligent presentation of this subject, 
free from any special commercial interest. Our 
Home Economics Department (Miss Helen Louise 
Johnson, Watertown, New York, chairman) has 
prepared excellent study outlines on ‘‘ Textiles, 
Their Uses Old and New,” and in response to 
demands a special syllabus on cotton goods will 
be furnished. 

We often overlook beauty because it is com- 
mon and inexpensive. I once attended a recep- 
tion given by a woman of great wealth and of 
exquisite taste. On the ancestral mahogany dining- 
table she had a centerpiece made entirely of wild 
flowers. I heard one plain woman say to another: 
‘““Mrs. Gordon can afford to use those garden 
weeds; I am too poor to risk such a thing!” 
Artists have told us that some cotton materials 
possess the grace of line and the beauty of texture 
that have been claimed for silks and velvets. 

It seems to me that the present time is oppor- 
tune for reviving the old hand industries and for 
introducing into American life industries that 
have been brought across the seas. When we 
remember what a great change came to woman in 
the early and middle Nineteenth-Century years, 
when the arts of spinning, weaving, brewing, 
baking and preserving went from the home into 
the factories and shops, we must surely realize 
that while it was a great step forward, it was 
also, like all other evolutionary steps, fraught with 
the gravest dangers. Out of this change grew 
three great divisions of women: One division, 
forced to add to the wage-earning capacity of 
the family, followed woman’s work as it was 
taken out of the home and into the factories, 
workshops and manufactories. Another division, 
wives and daughters of men to whom the change 
had brought larger and more busi 
ness enterprise, filled their leisure hours with an 
increased 


successful 


amount of personal adornment and 
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progress of the whole women’s club movement. ® 


Mrs. PERCY V. PENNYBACKER, 


President of the General Federation of Women’s Clubs. 
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The Woman’s Club of Evanston, Illinois 


J a ‘TH: CLUB WOMAN’S 
ANSWER 


By Mirs. Percy V. Pennybacker 


an enlarged social existence. The third division 
realized, in a degree, the responsibilities of the 
change and set themselves about the tremendous 
task of ‘‘making good.” 

To this last class belong the club women, and 
so eager have we been to ‘‘make good,” to be of 
service, to accomplish something worth while, that 
sometimes we have rushed wildly ahead, forget- 
ting that the most important of the many results 
of our changed conditions was the effect of the 
changes upon the women themselves, upon their 
lives, their characters and their example. After 
many years of the closest observation of club 
women and the club movement, the writer is 
of the firm conviction that the club women and 
the movement which they represent form what 
might be called the ‘‘steadying third’’ of woman- 
kind. Standing, as we do, midway between the 
woman of fashion and the woman of toil, we may 
and do form a bulwark of strength for all classes. 


hin is a time when we can do much to forward 
the revival of the old hand industries and 
the introduction into American life of industries 
brought from across the sea of which I have spoken. 
There are many elderly people in straightened cir- 
cumstances who would be only too happy to have 
a chance to do weaving, in the way of rugs and 
counterpanes, that will recall the days of their 
youth. There are foreigners in our midst who 
are skilled lacemakers. It is probable that many 
Belgians will soon come to us. Why shall not 
some Lady Aberdeen rise in America to give both 
employment and encouragement to these workers 
and at the same time to found a school of lace- 
making in America? This would not only give 
employment to the unemployed, but it would also 
give the human touch that is so often lacking to 
our visitors from overseas; it would bring the 
foreign women into touch with some of the best 
elements of American life, whereas unfortunately 
now they often meet only the worst elements. 

Of course the doubting Thomas willsay: ** Amer- 
ica simply cannot produce the best quality in 
many lines.’”” How do you know? An American 
magazine has well written: ‘‘ We take for granted 
that we cannot produce a great many things, only 
because we have never tried. We never had to 
try. Inventive genius has never been stimulated 
in these directions. We have never been held 
close enough to the grindstone to show what we 
can do. In labor-saving machinery, for instance, 
we lead the world. And why? Because that is one 
point where we have been held to the grindstone. 
We have always had to meet the problem of high- 
priced labor.” 


\ ANY letters have asked whether or not I be- 
1 lieve the artists of the United States can 
create styles. I unhesitatingly answer: ‘*‘ Yes.” 
We have schools that for years have taught design- 
ing, but ourartists have been hampered by the fact 
that thousands of women have deemed a foreign 
label a synonym for superiority. If we can con- 
vince our merchants that the foreign label is no 
longer a recommendation, and that often the 
woman who has for foolish pride sacrificed beauty 
and utility for this label is glad of an excuse to buy 
American-made goods, we will have taken a long 
step forward. The feeling is growing that our own 
designers are in better condition to know what 
suits our figures, our climate, our conditions, than 
either the Paris or the Vienna artist. 

A certain woman, who is not only leader in her 
community but is also one of the best-dressed 
women in hercity, wrote: ‘‘ Not only this autumn, 
but also from this time on, I am determined to 
buy only American-made clothes designed by 
American artists.” 

Let us not forget that in supporting the ‘* Made 
in the United States”? movement we are helping 
our own people. Thousands have responded gen- 
crously to the calls from across the sea, and this is 
well, but let us not forget our duty at home. With 
the great army of unemployed men, women and 
children, have we a right to buy goods made in 
foreign countries, when by purchasing those arti- 
cles made within our own borders we can feed the 
hungry, clothe the desolate and comfort the dis- 
tressed ? 

In the language of Mr. Bok, “All over the 
United States this placard should appear: 

TO THE WOMEN OF AMERICA 
Your MEN AND Your Factortes NEED You”’ 

Also: “‘It is the time for every woman to be an 
American. The great question is—Will she be?” 

Since our women never have failed their coun- 
try in an hour of need, we answer: “ Yes.” 
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VORY SOAP knows no season. _ It is used winter, summer, spring 
and fall with equal satisfaction. Whether the skin is cold and 
chapped or hot and tanned, Ivory feels mild and soothing. It 





contains nothing that can irritate at any time. It is made of the 
highest grade materials. It is so perfectly made that it has no “free” 


alkali or unsaponified oil. It is mild, pure soap—nothing else. 
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Sentenced to be Shot, anc 


AM neither a doctor 

nor a nurse, but I stand 

for the principle that 
all work connected with 
the sick and wounded is 
woman’swork. Aslongas 
the honor of men is sup- 
posed to be concerned in 
destroying life, so long 
must the honor of women 
be concerned in the at- 
tempt to save life. No 
one disputes the right of 
men to protect the works— 
of art or of commerce— 
which they havethemselves 
created. No one should 
dispute the right of women 
to protect the works—of 
human life—which they 
have at nolesscost created. 

But in the autumn of 
1912, when the Balkan war 
cloud burst, and the hospi- 
tals in Bulgaria and Servia 
were overwhelmed with 
sick and wounded soldiers 
for whom locally there was 
no trained nursing and but 
little surgery available, the 
British Red Cross Society 
declared that there was no 
work fitted for women in 
the Balkans, and they dis- 
patched to the front units 
composed of men only, to 
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By Mrs. St. Clair Stobart 





nurse the sick and wounded. 
Thus, apparently by the 
utterance of a few words, 
was the sphere of work which had been so hardly gained 
for women by Florence Nightingale to be taken from 
them. 

But I had for years been training women to do all 
work which concerned the sick and wounded between 
the field and base hospitals, and I now determined to 
go out on my own account to the Balkans and see if it 
was true that there was indeed no work for women in 
those poorly equipped and impoverished countries. 
I found, as I had expected, that there was much work 
for women, and at the invitations of the Queen of Bul- 
garia, of the Bulgarian Red Cross, and of the Bulgariz in 
Medical- Military authorities I cabled for my unit of 
women to follow me to Bulgaria. 

‘The unit consisted of six trained nurses, ten order- 
lies, including cooks and others to carry on the general 
work of the hospital, myself as directress, and three 
women surgeons. 


HE Turks had cut the railway line near Adrianople, 
and from Jamboli we were forced to trek in open 
springless oxcarts, during seven days and nights, across 
the Rhodope Mountains and the plains of Thrace, to 
reach our destination, Kirk Kilisseh, the advi anced 
headquarters of the Bulg: irian army. Here we impro- 
vised and established during three months our hospital 
of war, under difficulties 20t likely to be surpassed in 
modern war-hospital work in Europe—with results 
which more than justified the enterprise and which up- 
held my principle that, in order to set men free for the 
fighting- line, women can safely be intrusted not only 
with the nursing but also with surgery y and with the ad- 
ministration of a hospital of war in all its departments. 
I returned to England, trusting that I might never 
again have to face the indescr ibable horrors which had 
made life during those.three months one continuous 
nightmare. But in August the hounds of war were 
again unleashed, and the claims of women to be 
employed on active hospital service were once again 
shunted, and I realized reluctantly that to be perma- 
nently effective the Balkan object lesson must be 
reaffirmed. For, although woman nurses would prob- 
ably be tolerated in the Belgian, French and English 
hospitals of war, the prejudice against woman surgeons 
still remained to be combated. I was told by an emi- 
nent man surgeon ‘n London that soldiers objected 
strongly to being nursed by women, and that they 
would deeply resent being under the care of woman 
surgeons. I knew that against official statements of 
this sort argument by writing or by talking would be 
ineffective. The only way to prove that women can do 
this, that or the other with success is to go and do it. 
I therefore once more found myself the organizer of 
a hospital unit of women ready to offer their services 
wherever they were needed. The unit comprised six 
woman doctors and surgeons, twelve trained nurses 
and ten orderlies, including cooks, sanitary inspector, 
interpreter, secretary, and others to carry on the general 
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work of a hospital of war, with myself as directress. 
We were provided, through the Women’s National 
Service League and generous friends, with stores, cloth- 
ing, X-ray apparatus and equipment for a hospital of 
one hundred and twenty beds. Promptly the Belgian 
Red Cross at Brussels invited us to establish a hospital 
in that town. I went in advance of the unit to make 
preparations, and the next day after my arrival I cabled, 
at the request of the Croix Rouge, to the unit to follow 
immediately. 

The buildings of the large University were placed at 
my disposal, and I began the next morning (August 20) 
to transform lecture rooms and classrooms into wards 
and operating theater, etc., and everything was in train 
for the making of a successful hospital. But at 2 P.M. 
on that Thursday, as I was returning after luncheon to 
the hospital, to continue preparations, I saw the whole 
population of Brussels streaming from their houses to 
gaze at something. I followed, and saw the German 
army taking possession of Brussels. I knew then that 
my unit could not reach me, but as I was responsible 
for them and for the equipment, and thought that upon 
receipt of my cable they would have started and might 
now be in difficulties, I felt it my duty to try and reach 
them, traveling via Alost and Ostend. But the German 
General would grant a pass only to Venlo—in neutral 
territory in the Netherlands. This was better than 
nothing, as from there I could at least communicate 
with London, and I accordingly arranged to leave 
Brussels. 


HAD been accompanied by my husband and by the 

vicar of the Hampstead Garden Suburb,who had vol- 
unteered their services respectively as treasurer and as 
chaplain to my unit. Against my wishes they gallantly 
decided to come with me. We were told that we took 
our lives in our hands, as we should have to pass con- 
tinuously through the German lines till we reached the 
Dutch frontier. But personally I knew that I should be 
much more uncomfortable if I st: ryed quie ‘tly in Brussels, 
as my friends and the Legations advised, than if I went 
through a few physical risks and discomforts in trying 
to do what any man in my position would have done 
without hesitation. We therefore secured the only 
taxicab we had seen in Brussels, and set forth from our 
hotel at 6 P. M., on Monday, August 24, with our 
be-Germanized passports. 

After leaving the town behind, our road lay through 
dark avenues of overarching trees. We encountered 
all the time swarms of the gray German military auto- 
mobiles, detachments of cavalry regiments in gray— 
infantry in gray, guns in gray, transport wagons in 
gray! Continually we were halted by soldiers who 
spread themselves across the road, but we showed our 
passports and were allowed to proceed. 

We reached Louvain soon after eight that night, and 
drove through streets that seemed to belong toa city of 
the dead. Not a soul of all the inhabitants was to be 
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seen—only the gray uni- 
forms and bayoneted rifles 
dominating everything. 
We could not get food at 


the café hotel, but we were 
given beds. We left Lou- 
vain at five o’clock on the 
morning of the day the 
town was destroyed. We 
arrived at Hasselt at 8 A.M., 
and halted at a café in front 
of the station for some 
breakfast. We were about 
to continue our journey, 
when our chauffeur, a Bel- 
gian boy of eighteen, told 
us he could not get the 
taxi to start. Meanwhile, 
the soldiers guarding the 
station collected around 
us, an officer looked at our 
passports, was dissatisfied, 
said the stamped seal was 
worthless, that we were 
spies, and, shouting for six 
soldiers, who full-cocked 
their rifles ostentatiously 
and fixed their bayonets, 
told them to surround us. 

““You are prisone rs,’ he 
said curtly. “If you talk 
to each other, or if you 
move, you'll be shot im- 
mediately.”’ 

We waited during an 
hour for orders from the 
Commandant, and were 
then marched as prisoners 
tothe Hételde Ville. Here 
we were stripped and examined, our luggage was 
searched, and all papers and money were taken from 
us, and at 5 P. M. we were marched to the railway sta- 
tion, made to enter a coal truck attached to an engine, 
and were thus taken by our guard of six soldiers to 
Tongres. At Tongres we were again marched to the 
Hotel de Ville. Here we were met by the Major in com- 
mand, who was told that we had been arrested as spies. 

‘“*T suppose you know the fate of spies? Twenty-four 
hours!”’ he said. 

This meant, of course, that we were to be shot. 

We were taken upstairs, and spent the night lying 
upon straw upon the floor in an empty room, expecting 
at dawn to be called out and shot. But owing, as we 
believe, to the intervention of another officer who was, 
he told us, married to an Englishwoman, we were even- 
tually sent by train as prisoners to Ac wchen, At L iége, on 
the way, all our papers were stolen from us, and we had 
to go on to Aachen without any of the papers which 
alone could prove that we were what we said we were. 


T AACHEN we were marched to the arrest cells in 
the military barracks. Here again we slept on ver- 
minous straw, and the next day once more went through 
the routine of being stripped and searched. Each of us 
was then separately brought before the judicial officer. 
At the end of the day we were marched off separately 
to prison. We were told that if, as a result of the trial, 
we were found guilty, we should be shot; if mercy was 
extended we should be imprisoned for three years in a 
German fortress; and, if found innocent, imprisoned till 
the end of the war. 

It was midnight when I reached prison. Here again 
I was stripped and searched; all my possessions were 
removed, and I was taken by two wardresses to the cell 
I was to occupy. The door closed with a bang upon me, 
and the key turned mercilessly in the lock. Was that 
to be theend of my attempt to help the cause of women? 
I wished that they might at least have known that I 
had tried to reach them. 

At the end of the next day, however, the miracle 
(which generally follows a critical situation, if you have 
faith enough) arrived. The officer who had conducted 
the last examination was of a different type from the 
other officers whom we had had the misfortune to meet, 
and had conducted the trial in an excellently just fash- 
ion. He was an officer of whom any nation might be 
proud, and I was thankful to have my previous impres- 
sions of German officers thus antidoted. He eventually, 
after various other vicissitudes of fortune, arranged for 
us to be liberated and escorted to the Dutch frontier. 
Thence we were free to go to London. There I found 
that my unit had never started, and we were therefore 
within a few days ready to accept an invitation from 
the British Consul-General, and from the Belgian Red 
Cross at Antwerp, to establish a hospital in that city, 

We arrived in Antwerp by steamer from Tilbury on 
Tuesday, September twenty-second, and received an 
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enthusiastic welcome from all the authorities. We were 
given as locale for our hospital the large summer con- 
cert hall of the Société de l’Harmonie in the Chaussée 
de Malines, surrounded by four or five acres of beauti- 
ful public gardens. Sleeping quarters for the staff were 
provided in a convent kept by a German sisterhood, 
just opposite the gate of the hospital in the Rue de 
Harmonie. A dark room for our X-ray apparatus in 
the hospital was fitted for us by the Croix Rouge, who 
also arranged, according to our requirements, the 
operating-room, provided baths, gas and water, and did 
all in their power to facilitate our work. Within a few 
hours the large concert hall, accustomed to reécho the 
sounds of music created by the mind of man, was 
transformed into a ward. 

The building itself was flimsy, for summer usage 
only, but the hall was lofty, and huge French windows, 
extending the whole breadth of the hall, opened on to 
the colonnade and gardens and gave us an ideal allow- 
ance of fresh air and sunshine. The coverlets of the 
comfortable iron beds were gayly striped in red, white 
and blue, or were in white, with a large red cross over 
the center, and responded finely to the efforts of the 
sunshine to make a cheery hospital. The atmosphere 
of hopefulness conveyed by these bright coverlets 
was, to my mind, a valuable contribution toward 
convalescence. 


\ JITHIN forty-eight hours from the time of our 

arrival the Croix Rouge and the military authori- 
tics showed their faith in our capacity by sending us forty 
wounded soldiers from the trenches at Lierre. In another 
couple of days ninety of our beds were filled, and before a 
week had passed one hundred and thirty-five wounded 
were under our care. For not only were our one hun- 
dred and twenty iron beds occupied, but also camp 
beds borrowed from another hospital were filled, and 
the wounded were also lying on straw mattresses on the 
tiers of the orchestral platform. The Medical- Military 
authorities, who came with the British Consul-General 
to visit us on our arrival, thus showed throughout their 
faith in the women’s hospital, not only by keeping it 
filled, but also by sending us the severe cases directly 
from the trenches. 

It is not a simple matter to deal on their first arrival 
with a batch of, say, fifty severely wounded soldiers 
coming directly from the front. The arrivals generally 
take place at night, and at Antwerp this added consid- 
erably to the difficulty, as no lights were allowed in the 
hospital after 8 Pp. M., and two or three tiny, smuggled 
nightlights, to illumine the whole big concert hall, were 
alone permissible. The routine of the arrival was as 
follows: The night silence of the hospital is suddenly 
broken by the loud ringing of the outer door bell. The 
door is hurriedly opened by the night watch, and imme- 
diately, from the depths of mysterious ambulance 
wagons, there streams into the dark corridor a proces- 
sion of human remnants; some, who have received 
rough first-aid treatment upon the field, limping pain- 
fully, with the help of improvised crutches, scarcely 
knowing vet where their injuries lie; others, with head 
wounds and features blurred with blood and dirt; while 
others, the worst cases, strapped upon stretchers, uni- 
forms indistinguishable, soaked in blood, are lying 
either silent with exhaustion or yelling with agony at 
every movement of the bearers, who help the nurses in 
the delicate task of transferring the broken burden 
from the stretcher to the bed. 

The blood-sodden clothes can only, of course, be 
removed by the aid of knives and scissors. Immediate 
attention is then given by the doctors, some of whom 
are always on duty, and by the night staff of nurses 
and orderlies; and then, when the wounds have been 
dressed and the patient is quicted and comfortable, 
cups of hot soup, prepared by the night cook, round up 
the first treatment. 

In theory the dirty and blood-stained clothes are not 
taken into the wards. The wounded man is undressed 
in a room set apart, bathed, and given clean garments, 
before he is put into the bed waiting, numbered, for 
him. His clothes are then collected in a bundle, and 
labeled ready to be sent next day to be disinfected; a 
disk noting the number of his bed is attached to his 
pyjamas or nightshirt, and an orderly and, if neces- 
sary, an interpreter collect, on a printed card, informa- 
tion as to identification number, name, address, parents, 
wife, age, etc. No easy job, when fifty, or possibly a 
hundred and fifty, arrive simultaneously, But in prac- 
tice the men are too exhausted and too ill to answer 
elaborate catechisms when they first arrive; this some- 
times has to be deferred, the number of the bed and the 
matricule, or identification number, alone being noted. 


A a few days, washing the patients was made 
difficult because the water-works were destroyed by 
German shells, and all water subsequently had to be 
fetched in small quantitics from the nearest wells and 
pumps, and boiled before being used. Of our patients, 
who were, with the exception of four English Tommies, 
all Belgian, some spoke French in addition to Flemish, 
but others only Flemish, and for their benefit local 
interpreters very kindly attached themselves to us, 
and, until scared away by the bombardment, did good 
service to our unit. 

But now, how about this dislike of man soldiers to be 
treated by woman nurses and woman surgeons? I can 
best reply to this by describing a little incident which 
took place four days after the establishment of our 
hospital, when ninety-four of our beds were occupied 
by Belgian soldiers. 

“1 was returning into the ward after luncheon, when [ 
saw a group of convalescent soldiers clustered in the 
center of the hall, around a table upon which stood, to 
my surprise, a plant and a huge bouquet of chrysan- 
themums. ‘‘Go up to the soldiers; they are waiting 
for you,” I was told. I drew nearer, and a young sol- 
dier who had been wounded in the thigh with shrapnel 
hobbled, with the help of crutches, toward me, and, 
bowing politely, pointed at the flowers, and then 
handed me a small leather case containing two beauti- 
ful bronze medals. Upon each medal, on one side, was 
an impression of the Belgian King and Queen, and on 
the other side an inscription in French and Flemish. In 
excellent French the young soldier requested that my 
collaborators and I would accept these medals as a 


token of appreciation and gratitude on the part of him- 
self and all his comrades for the care we had bestowed 
upon these our first Belgian patients. 

I was taken completely by surprise, and it was diffi- 
cult to remain unmoved, while these grateful soldiers 
made no effort to hide their emotions. But I made an 
impromptu reply in French for the benefit of the listen- 
ing ward; the soldiers then cheered and shouted, and 
sang ‘‘God Save the King,’”’ followed by the Belgian 
national anthem and the Marseillaise. My only regret 
was that my friend, the eminent English surgeon, with 


‘his mid-Victorian notions as to the sphere of work of 


women, could not have been present at that little 
ceremony. 

To my mind the episode was symptomatic of an 
atmosphere of faith, hope and love, which are of untold 
psychical value in hospital work—an atmosphere which 
only women can create. It was, I thought, well 
expressed one day by one of the wounded, who, sitting 
up in bed, looked around the large hall, and said to me: 
“Ah, madame, it is like one great family here.” This 
same sentiment had been similarly voiced in the hos- 
pital at Kirk Kilisseh by a soldier who said: ‘‘In other 
hospitals we are looked after by fathers—you are 
mothers, and that is.much better.” 


UT, from start to finish of our hospital work in Ant- 

werp, no question of sex arose. ‘* Where are the doc- 
tors?’’ a soldier once asked when he first came in and 
saw no men in white coats on duty. The reply of our 
woman surgeons, ‘‘ We are the doctors,’ produced only 
the comment: “Ah!’’—with an approving nod of the 
head—‘‘you are gentle; you don’t hurt us as they do 
in other hospitals.” 

I shall never forget the gratitude of one young sol- 
dier toward the surgeons. He had a bullet in his side, 
and the X-ray apparatus, cleverly worked by Dr. Flor- 
ence Stoney, head of our medical staff, showed that it 
could easily be extracted; and “Sunny Jim,’ as the 
nurses called him, was told that in the afternoon the 
operation would be performed. He was suffering, as 
were the majority of the wounded, from shock to the 
nerves, and in the morning I found him crying in dread 
of the extraction. But when the time came he was given 
an anesthetic, the operation was successful, and that 
afternoon, in all Antwerp, there was no one else so 
jubilant as ‘‘Sunny Jim.” 

I saw himas he returned to his bed from the operating- 
table. He was already fully conscious, the bullet 
priceless treasure—was tied up in his handkerchief, and 
when I asked him how he felt, he ecstatically kissed 
his hands and waved them toward the surgeons, his 
face beaming with joy and gratitude. 

During all these days we hoped against hope that the 
forts of Antwerp would hold out and reénforcements of 
French and English would come to the rescue. The 
firing of the big guns at night, however, grew louder and 
nearer and made sleep difficult. As the wounded always 
arrived at night, and also in order to be ready for emer- 
gency, I slept in my clothes and grew independent as to 
whether I had more or less sleep than usual. But when 
everything else in the town was silent, and even the 
noisy cobbles were hushed, those big guns, which shook 
the houses, must have had a nerve-racking effect upon 
those who weren’t absorbed in work. 

Did the British nation mean to let Antwerp fall 
without a struggle? Were we to be abandoned? We 
knew from the stories of our wounded that the Belgian 
guns were powerless against the German siege guns. 
We knew that in those deadly trenches men were being 
mowed down who themselves never fired a shot—who 
never saw the enemy, who were out of rifle range—and 
we knew that unless this was realized at home, and guns 
were sent, men alone could never save the situation. 





N THURSDAY, October 1, the news from the forts 

was grave, and unless reénforcements came shortly it 
was only a question of a few days before the city would 
be taken. The British Consul-General, who had taken 
a most kindly and helpful interest in our hospital, came 
to see me on the morning of the first, to warn me that a 
boat was preparing to take off British subjects. It 
would be his duty, as Consul-General, to leave Ant- 
werp when the Germans entered. There was for me, 
however, no question of departure. My duty was to 
remain unless and until the authorities evacuated our 
hospital. But that night at supper I told the staff that 
those who wished could go home on a vessel which had 
been chartered for British subjects by the Consul- 
General, so they need not be afraid; while those who 
wished to remain with me need also not be afraid, since 
they would be doing their duty. ‘‘That vessel will have 
to go without us,’ was the unanimous reply. 

The next afternoon we were treated to an exciting 
diversion by a German aéroplane which came flying 
over our hospital grounds, dropping bombs at intervals. 
One shell dropped harmlessly just outside the house of 
the Consul-General. This aéroplane episode was espe- 
cially opportune that afternoon, as it provided an im- 
promptu entertainment for Sir Francis Villiers and the 
British Minister, and for Lady Villiers and Sir Cecil 
Hertslet, who were visiting our hospital. I was show- 
ing our visitors around, when suddenly there was a 
general rush and a commotion in the gardens. We all 
ran out to see what was happening, and, craning our 
necks skyward, saw a German aéroplane flying just 
overhead. Immediately all the guns from the near forts 
were fired at it, making a deafening noise, and the con- 
valescents and ourselves and visitors in the gardens all 
watched breathlessly while the shots flew all around, 
breaking into white, filmy clouds short of and under- 
neath their goal. If a shot had reached the aéroplane it 
must have dropped in our garden. But it sailed on in 
apparently serene indifference and was soon out of range. 

A legacy, however, was bequeathed to our hospital. 
A heavy thud was heard upon the floor, and through 
the ceiling of lath and plaster, fifty feet above us, there 
fell at the foot of the bed of one of the patients, from a 
height presumably of two or three thousand feet, the 
cylindrical iron fuse of a shrapnel shell, about three 
inches in diameter. It just missed Sir Francis Villiers 
as he passed along the ward. Before the excitement 
from this had subsided the General in command of thie 
Medical-Military department came to tell me to pre- 
pare at once for the departure to Ostend of all soldiers 
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who could possibly travel. “‘They will otherwise,” he 
added ominously, “‘ be taken prisoners by the ¢ sermans.”” 

These words had a magical effect upon the soldiers. 
The lame walked, the blind recovered their sight, and 
an hour of excitement followed, while disinfected bun- 
dles of clothes were sought and identified, the men were 
hurriedly dressed, food was prepared and all made 
ready for the final marching orders. But these never 
arrived, and I was told later, upon telephonic inquiry, 
that I was now to await new orders; and the men there- 
fore spent the night in hospital as usual. 
[he next morning, Saturday, October 3, I went at 
8 A. M. to see the American Vice-Consul, who had been 
very friendly to us—his son had also given us'much 
help—as we should, in the absence of the British 
Consul-General, be under the protection of the Amer- 
ican flag. To my surprise he urged me to evacuate the 
hospital and send my unit home by the British boat 
that night. The Germans, he said, were expected that 
day or the next, and the town had been ordered to make 
no resistance. If we retained our hospital our patients 
would be made prisoners of war, and our own services 
would probably be commandeered to nurse German sol- 
diers back to life and health to fight against the Allies. 
The whole town was in panic, and thousands were try- 
ing to leave. It was possibly good advice, but I could 
only leave if the authorities took over our wounded 
and this they had not done. I must await events. 

At 9:30 the British Consul-General came to sav 
good-by. He was leaving, he said, in the afternoon, and 
the British Minister was leaving that morning. Then 
arrived the Medical-Military authorities, once more 
telling me to prepare all soldiers who could possibly 
travel to go to the coast. In reply to my question as to 
what I was to do with the helpless patients, I was told 
to go and see the General. I went to the Military Hos- 
pital and saw the General. He told me I was at once to 
evacuate the hospital. The convalescents would go to 
the coast, and the helpless cases would be removed 
by the military authorities out of danger of German 
prisonership. I was to leave with all my unit. 

I began to remonst rate, but he stopped me abruptly. 

Consider your hospital disbanded,” he said. ‘The 

majority of the other hospitals are already evacuated. 
We shall retain only a few.”’ ‘ 


RETURNED to the hospital and broke the news. 

After ten days of work which had given such excellent 
promise we were to be disbanded and our equipment 
abandoned! With heavy hearts we set to work amid, 
literally, the tears of the patients, to pack all our port- 
able equipment. Beds and clothing must be left behind. 
lhe morning wore on, but no order came for the dis- 
patch of either the convalescents or the helpless patients. 
The last boat out of Antwerp would be leaving in an 
hour or two. It seemed foolish, if we had to give up 
our work, that the unit should miss this last chance of 
getting away before the entrance of the Germans. 

Failing a reply to telephonic inquiries, I sent again 
to the General and received a message to the effect that 
he would be much obliged if we would now stay on! 
What could have happened? 


The staff had gone to 
luncheon. 


_ I was waiting in the hospital, ready for 
emergencies, watching the hospital entrance, when 
suddenly I saw, to my surprise, a motor car with the 
Union Jack drive up to the gates. Out stepped the 
British Consul-General, whom I had pictured already 
on his way toEngland. His face was beaming. ‘ Every- 
thing’s changed,” he said cheerily. ‘I’m not going, the 
sritish Minister’s not going, the King’s not going !”’ 
And I’m not going!” | added quickly. ; 
rhe town,” he added, “‘is going to resist. Siege will 
be begun. Shells may fallin the town, but the Govern- 
ment will remain.” 

I ran off to the convent, where the staff were at 
luncheon, to tell them the good news that we were all 
now to remain and go on with our work. Cheers of 
jubilation went up, and we all returned joyfully to 
reinstall the hospital and explain to the soldiers why 
they could now go back to their beds. i 

On the morning of Sunday, the fourth, we received 
into hospital, straight from the trenches, some of the 
worst cases we had yet seen. The chief doctor from the 
Croix Rouge paid us a chance visit that morning, dur- 
ing the time of the admittance of these cases, and 
expressed his admiration of the way in which the work 
was being conducted. ‘‘So quiet, so businesslike,” he 
said, ‘“‘Each intent on her own work—no loud voices 
or confusion. It is one of the best-organized hospitals 
in Antwerp.” 

Oh, for that London surgeon! I shall have to take 
him with me next time. 

TTRHAT afternoon, in confirmation of the news of reén- 
forcements, we were exhilarated by seeing in the flesh 
some of the reénforcements passing our hospital gate, 
and we called to them. ‘If you get wounded come in 
here !’’ we shouted. And next morning they did come 
in, and our hearts sank, for once more we heard the 
same old tale of lying in the trenches and being mowed 
down, without seeing the enemy, who could do what 
they liked with their all-powerful, long-range guns. 

It was obvious, from all accounts, that things were 
again going badly for us; that the one thing needed to 
save Antwerp—namely, guns—had not up to the pres- 
ent arrived. Rumor had it that the Germans had 
broken through the outer forts. If that were true the 
bombardment might be expected to begin at any 
moment. We therefore set to work to clear out the 
three small, airless, underground cellars under the 
kitchens in the hospital, in which to place our wounded 
when the bombardment should begin. The next night 
terrific firing, apparently close at hand, shook the 
houses, and we were not surprised the next morning- 
Wednesday, October 7—to hear that the news from 
the forts was very grave. The Germans had broken 
through the outer fortifications, and were now over the 
Nethe River. 

By 8 A. M. our local helpers and interpreters had left 
us and joined the bulk of the population in fleeing out 
of Antwerp to the Dutch frontier. We once more 
received orders from the Medical-Military authorities 
to prepare all the wounded who could possibly travel to 
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7 that ungrudging support which we have learned to expect from the generous womanhood of America. * 
eS We mothers of Belgium, no less than the mothers of America, have for generations instilled in x 
K our children the instincts and the love of peace. We ask no greater boon than to live in peace and = #8 
; ; ; ; ZN 
KS friendship with all the world. We have provoked no war. Yet in defense of our hearthstones our iN 
5 country has been laid waste from end to end: the flow of commerce has ceased, and my people K 
} are faced with famine. The terrors of starvation, with its consequences of disease and violence, () 
y menace the unoffending civilian population: the aged: the infirm: the women and the children. ¥ 
Yj American officials and citizens in Belgium and England, alive to their country’s traditions, have v 
os : \ 
J created an organization under the protection of their Government and are already sending food to v 
y 
¥ my people, and I hope that they may receive the fullest sympathy and aid from every side. Y 
sv I need not say that I and my people shall always hold in grateful : 
x remembrance the proven friendship of America in this hour of need. Ws ~ 2 
IN GZ 
GS . | Y 
R | The American Ambassador at London Cables: | j 
N | y 
$ | “There has never been such dire want in any land in ourtime. Three million womenand _ | 
Y | children are starving in Belgium. Five million dollars’ worth of food a month for the winter | 
¥ || is needed.” | 
\Z } : 
vy | Who Will Save a Starving Child? 
¥ | Seana - | 
Vv 
Va s > 
Sis T IS a pleasure for Toe Lapres’ Home JourNAL to publish It should be distinctly understood that this appeal is made 
this appeal personally written and signed by Her Majesty, solely for the benefit of the non-combatants in Belgium, prin- 


Elisabeth, Queen of the Belgians, and to announce that  cipally the women and the children who have suffered by 
The Curtis Publishing Company will act as a repository for reason of the war. It has nothing whatever to do with the 
the funds that will result from this appeal. These funds will causes of the war and is absolutely non-partisan in its spirit 
be immediately expended for the buying of food bya special and character. Send whatever you can, much or little: all 
Buying Committee of the Philadelphia Belgian Relief Com- — sums will be welcomed and carefully acknowledged. 
mittee, of which Mr. Edward Bok, Editor of THe Laptgs’ 
. . : ; OpseERVE Tuts Espectatty: Make all checks, postal, express 

Home Journat, is Vice-President. The food will be shipped ee cee eels Fe 9 Cae Ge van Basis Ee 
to the American Consul at Rotterdam, Netherlands, by foe eee oe a 

; ‘pote . and send to 
whom its distribution will be made under the diplomatic Tue C p C 
protection of the United States, a guarantee of the safety of HE VURTIS FUBLISHING \-OMPANY 


the food having been given by the German authorities. INDEPENDENCE SQUARE, PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA 
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T WAS. Doctor Barney who 

brought Jean Barbot to Brewster. 

When the Doctor ran across Jean 

stretched out with typhoid ina tene- 

ment in “Little Italy,” guarded by 

his terror-stricken young wife, Marie, 

who, not understanding English, had 

resisted every attempt to have her 

man sent to the hospital, he dug up 

all the French he remembered from 

his first year in college and made her understand the neces- 

sity. When Jean came out he looked as though he had 

been pulled through a knot-hole, and the doctors at the 

hospital told him he ought to go into the country. It is their 

favorite prescription, and, while I don’t dispute that it’s a 

good one, it isn’t always practical. Jean had been working 

as a waiter in a French restaurant, and there are not many 
French restaurants in New England country villages. 

But when Marie hunted up Barney and brought him 
around to see Jean, Barney dug up enough more French to 
understand that in France the man had beena farmer. That 
was enough for the Doctor, so one day he came back home 
with Marie and Jean. He had not notified his wife about the 
guests. When she asked him why he hadn’t let her know 
they were coming he said he didn’t know it himself. 

Mrs. Barney made up beds for them as she would have 
done had there been twenty of them. For the next two weeks 


I guess she did not have time to do much except cook, for the, 


man had some forty pounds to get back. But Marie insisted 
upon helping with the housework, while Jean did everything 
about the place he had the strength todo. They had been 
born and brought up in a little village in Normandy, next 
door to each other. He was twenty-five and she was over 
twenty, yet it was only six months before, and here in 
America, that they had been married. Back of that there 
was an explanation which little by little Jean told to Barney 
and he told to me. 


thing went well with the family until the father fell from 
a wagon one day and was made a cripple for life. That was 
when Jean was sixteen, and it left him and his mother to do 
all the work on the farm. There wasa younger brother; but 
he was only twelve and nothing but a pet. Inthe next few 
years Jean did so well that he was able to buy land enough 
to double the original farm, and he had dreams of 
making of himself a big farmer with a big estate. 

All this while it was arranged between the families 
that Jean and Marie were to marry as soon as Jean 
had served his term in the For when he 
twenty drop his work and give up 
two of the best vears of his life to military service. 
When the time came he went without a question. 
In his case it was harder than in most, because his 
going threw the burden of the whole farm work 
upon his mother. It forced her, a woman of forty, 
to serve a rougher term of service for the glory of 
France than the boy himself. The Government was 
not backing her in her two years’ term of service; 
she could starve for all it was concerned. And this 
after she had borne and reared the boy who was 
bearing the rifle. 

Jean hadn’t been gone six months before things 
began to happen at home. His father died, and 
that took the heart out of his mother. Meanwhile 
the younger brother began to go wild. “If I had 
been at home that would have been different,” said 
Jean. In the end the brother ran away and was 
never heard from again. The mother clung to the 
farm desperately for the sake of the boy inthe army, 
so that when he returned he might take up his old 
life where he had pa stage? it. She did not tell him 
of her struggles, because she did not wish to worry 
him. She did not even tell him when, toward the 
middle of his second year, she was taken sick. 

It was in this second year that Jean received from 
Marie a strange letter. She told him she was going 
away. She did not tell him where nor why. She 
asked him to have faith in her and trust her until 
she could write him again. Jean applied for a leave 
of absence, but it was not granted him. Then he 
wrote letter after letter to his mother, imploring her 
to tell him what the trouble was; but she was at 
that time so sick she could not even write. Appar- 
ently no one else took the trouble. 

When Jean was finally mustered out and allowed 
to return to his home he found that Marie had disap- 
peared. Her father had got so badly into debt that in 
desperation he just took the girl with him and went off. It 
was thought he had gone to America, but no one knew. 
Probably he had warned Marie that if she wrote even to 
Jean the police might get the address and have him 
arrested. 

“On top of that cheerful news,’ Barney went on, “he 
found that during his mother’s illness the farm had gone to 
pot and she was practically on her deathbed. In fact she 
died a month later. When Jean came to he found that after 
paying all debts he would have just about enough left to 
take him by steerage to Ame rica. So he find 


Marie. I shot—eh?”’ 


Rather a long 

\ THEN Jean landed in New York he secured a job ina 

French restaurant. There he worked a year, and when 
he wasn’t working he was wandering about the streets, looking 
for Marie. He might have been doing that still if her father 
hadn’t died. It was not until then that she dared to write 
Jean. He had kept in touch with his home town and in the 
course of time the letter was forwarded to him. He took the 
next train toa city some five hours’ ride from New York and 
there he found her. ‘“‘And there you are,’’ said Barney. 
‘Now what I say is that if between us we can’t do something 
to give this man a fighting chance and undo some of the 
wrong that’s been done to him, then, by George! we don’t 
deserve the blessing that has come to us through having three 
thousand miles of water between us and the nearest Christian 
civilized nation of Continental Europe.” 


Fie S father had a small farm in Normandy, and every- 


army. was 


vears old he must 


came to 
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By William Carle 


AUTHOR OF “ONE WAY 


ILLU 


The proposition Barney made did not involve any great 
amount of Christian charity anyway, but it seemed effective. 
His scheme was merely that three or four of us should chip in 
and buy a small farm for Jean and take a first mortgage on 
it at four per cent. Alonzo Page had died that winter, leav- 
ing a farm of ten acres and a house and barn in fairly good 
condition. The Pages had had no children, and the widow 
was too old to manage such a place. Holt offered her 
twenty-two hundred dollars for the property, and she took 
it. Holt, Mathews, Birmingham and I each put in five 
hundred while Barney chipped in the other two hundred and 
took Jean’s unsecured note for three hundred more so that 
the man would have a little working capital. This made a 
hundred dollars a year interest, which Jean and Marie would 
have to clear in order to keep afloat. 


UT of the three hundred dollars they bought from Mrs. 

Page a bed and enough linen to make it up, a kitchen table 
and a couple of chairs, two stoves and enough of the kitchen- 
ware to cook with. I don’t think they spent thirty dollars, 
and, though they were offered good bargains in what was 
left, they refused to spend another cent on themselves. 

At first Mrs. Page was vexed and thought it was because 
they were mean that they wouldn’t buy; but when I told her 
what they had been through she changed her mind. ‘If 
that’s the way of it,” she said, “lawsee, they might jest as well 
have a lot of the old truck.’ So she threw in most of the rest 
of the kitchen things, a sofa and some old rugs, a chair or 
two and some farming tools. 

But even then that house was stripped to about as near 
bedrock as it could be. Ruth went down there to see if she 
could help Marie get settled, and she said she never saw such 
a contrast between the outside and the inside of a house in 
her life. ‘‘When I went to the door,” she said, ‘‘ Marie came 
to meet me, just radiant with joy. She looked so like a little 
Princess that | felt as though she was about to usher me into 
a palace. But when I went inside and saw how barren the 
rooms were I lost the illusion for a moment. There wasn’t 
anything at all in the front room, and in the dining-room 
there was just one table and two chairs in the middle.”’ 

It was soon after this that a lot of Marie’s neighbors began 
to discover odd pieces of furniture which they didn’t want. 
Perhaps it was a chair or an old carpet or a picture or a cup 
and saucer or a bedspread; but in every case it was some- 
thing which, as they informed Barney, they were just about 


“* They Didn’t Cry and They 
Didn’t Speak,’ Said Barney. 


“They Just Sat There Like Two Dumb 
to throw away ‘‘when they happened to think that maybe 
that young couple in the Page house might find some use 
for it.” Barney, being the only man in town who spoke 
French, was obliged to go down there with it and explain. 
Finally he wrote out in French a little note to the effect that 
the senders presented their compliments to Madame and 
Monsieur Barbot and ventured to hope that, until they 
completed their arrangements in their new home, they might 
find some use for this little article for which the senders had 
no use whatever. He had Holt make several dozen copies of 
this, and, when any one came down to his house with a 
mattress or a horsehair chair, he had him sign one of these 
notes and sent him on to the Page house with the article 
himself. 

There was no false pride about either Jean or Marie, 
although there was plenty of honest pride, and because 
Barney explained in what a neighborly spirit the little con- 
tributions were made they accepted them. Before winter 
swept down upon them their house was fairly comfortably 
furnished. 

Meanwhile, the day after they moved in, Jean was at 
work cleaning out the barn and the hen yz ird. And Marie 
was right by his side with another shovel. It was an unusual 
sight for most of us to see a woman working like a man, and 
at first this made a good deal of talk. A lot of pe ople thought 
Jean was responsible for this; but he wasn’t. He didn’t 
want her to do it, but he couldn’t stop her any more than she 
could stop him. They were up every morning before daylight 
and they never stopped until dark. Then they went to bed. 
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BY W. M. BERGER 
The only time any one ever saw a light in that house was 
around four A. M. 

This was in April. Within a week they had scraped the 
hen yard clean of the accumulated deposits of fifty years, 
saving every shovelful. Then they swept down the hen house 
itself and whitewashed it. After that they bought a rooster 
and two dozen hens. 

It seems odd even now to use “ 
rough work which they did; but from the start it was always 
“they.’’ They were side by side and shoulder to shoulder. 
She was a little woman, too, yet seemed almost as strong 
physically in proportion to her size as Jean. Her eyes were 
clear and her cheeks red and she looked to be in perfect 
health. When she wasn’t doing anything else she was gather- 
ing wood. It amused us to see the way she gathered up dead 
limbs all over the place and bundled them into a pile and 
lifted them to her head. She’d pick up a bit of wood no 
thicker than a lead pencil and bring it home. On off days 
the two of them would go off hunting this waste wood, of 
which there was plenty around Brewster. 

Nothing irritated Hadley more than to see them coming 
home laden with this “rubbish,” as he called it. “If lwasas 
mean as thet, hanged if I’d wanter let any one know it,” he 
growled. 

But it’s a fact that they kept their stove going all that 
spring and all summer on just such stuff. It saved them 
buying three or four cords of wood. The next winter they 
asked permission to glean the waste wherever any chopping 
was going on, and had a yardful. They cut it up into even 
lengths and tied it in bundles and stacked it. 

1 couldn’t see why it didn’t look as much like honest wood 
as that for which many a man paid four dollarsa cord. But 
Hadley only shook his head. ‘‘They’ll be picking up dead 
leaves next,” he prophesied. It was just what they did do. 
That autumn they gathered bushels of leaves and took them 
out on the garden patch and burned them. 


’ 


they’’ in describing this 


ROM what was left of the three hundred dollars which 

Barney lent them they also bought a cowand a shote. We 
figured that these and the other purchases must have taken 
about all their capital and we began to wonder what they 
lived on. Those interested in such matters reported they 
never went near the meat store and that not enough grocer- 
ies went into the house to keep a parsonage mouse alive. 
‘I reckon they’re too all-fired mean to eat,” said Hadley. 

I don’t know what they ate. Mostly bread and 
milk and eggs, I guess. But at this time they were 
not particularly concerned with what they ate, nor 
with what they wore, nor what comforts they had in 
the house. They were concerned with nothing but 
in making the most of their opportunities. They 
were young and ambitious and were working for 
freedom. That spring they did not hire a team to 
plow their house garden, but a week ahead of any 
one else they each took a spade and proceeded to 
turn up half an acre or so by hand. 

The sight took away Hadley’s breath. 
ain’t no better than hosses!”’ he exploded. 
what ye git fer gettin’ in furriners. Hanged ef it 
don’t make my bones ache to watch ’em!”’ 

If there had been any other work for the two to 
do just then it might have been poor policy for them 
to spend their energy in just this way; but there 
wasn’t. They were only filling in a gap until regular 
plowing time. As a result they had the earliest 
garden of any one in town. The gain of a week on 
green peas means good money. And it was by a suc- 
cession of such gains as this that at the end of the 
first year Jean Barbot paid his interest and canceled 
the three-hundred-dollar loan from Barney. 

Meanwhile Jean’s flock of hens had increased to 
fifty; the cow had presented a calf to him; and he 
had bought two more young pigs. But this initial 
success did not tempt Jean to slacken his pace one 
whit. That second year Marie did not work so 
much outdoors as before; but this was explained by 
the arrival in December of Jean Barbot, Junior, as 
fine a youngster, according to Barney, and not dis- 
puted by his parents, as ever landed in Brewster. 
The baby gave Marie plenty to do indoors, but for 
all that she could milk the cow in ane mergency and 
look after the chickens. 

With his farm bringing him in a constantly larger 
revenue Jean had an opportunity to work on a big- 
ger scale, could afford to hire help for the heavier 
work and devote his time to more important things. 
However, whenever he hired a team for plowing and 

harrowing he generally managed to pay for it by helping to 
plow and harrow his ne ighbor’ sland. ‘That second year he 
cultivated three acres of truck-garden stuff and cut down his 
mortgage five hundred dollars. 


““They 


“Thet's 


Jian BARBOT went through the third year just as energet- 
ically as he did the first, and this time clipped off seven 
hundred and fifty dollars. 
year that he went to Holt with his final payment. 


It was in November of the fourth 
And with 
him he took Jean Barbot, Junior, in his arms, while Marie 
carried little Marie, who had come that spring. They 
marched with their heads in the airand their hearts full of song. 

‘““When they came in,’”’ said Holt, ‘I could not think what 
had brought them. Then Jean said: ‘M’sieur Holt, I have 
here the rest of that money.’ Then he counted out on my 
desk nine hundred and fifty dollars in ten-dollar bills, and 
as he put down each bill Marie smiled. Then he stood up 
straight asa soldier. I felt as though I ought to do some- 
thing like waving an American flag and cheering; but I 
didn’t do anything except give him the mortgage papers to 
tear up, and shake hands with him and Marie.” 

That winter Jean and Marie came out of their shells more 
than they had before. They turned up at most of the socia- 
bles, which they had always avoided, and it was discovered 
that Jean could sing. So we made him sing. They became 
more one of us than I would have believed it possible for any 
one of foreign birth to become. They had both learned to 
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VERY day the postman brings 
me an average of five hundred 
letters from friends known and 

unknown all over the world. I am 
always pleased to receive them, for it 
makes me begin the day cheerfully by 
realizing that so many kind thoughts 
are directed toward me. It would be 
a physical impossibility to reply to all 
of the letters personally, so Iam tak- 
ing this opportunity to answer some 
of the questions that are oftenest 
asked. 

The subject that seems to be of the 
greatest interest is that of my age. 
Possibly some day I may not want to 
tell it, but at present I don’t care; I 
aim just twenty-one years old. 

The next question is one that has 
caused a good many arguments which 
1 am often asked to settle; it has to 
do with my salary. The general im- 
pression seems to be that I draw a 
fabulous amount of money—one or 
two hundred thousand dollars a year; 
but that isn’t true. The truth is that 
I receive fifty thousand dollars a year 
from the Famous Players Film Com- 
pany. Even that is a good deal, of 
course; but, while feeling glad that 
Fortune enables me to make that 
amount, I do not forget the first time 
I applied for a position as a moving- 
picture player. It was some years 
ago, in New York. I rode to the 
studio on a street car with almost my 
last five cents. I had no idea whether 
or not they would engage me; but I 
had several reasons for hoping that 
they would, and one very important 
one was that if they didn’t I should 
have to walk home, and it was miles 
from the studio. Fortunately they 
allowed me to remain, and at night 
paid me for the day’s work. Still 
better luck was mine, for they told me 
to come back the following day, and, 
to my surprise, cast me for the star 
part in “‘Lena and the Geese.”” From 
that time I never had any trouble 
getting a position as a moving-picture 
actress. 

\nother question that thousands 
of American girls have written to ask 
is about moving-pic 


profession. 








ture acting as a 
It seems to be the general 
impression that all moving-picture 
players receive large salaries, and that 
it is easy for any one to get a position. 
here may have beena time when this 
Was more or less true, but it is not so 
now. Most of the film studios, and I 
think probably all of them, have their 
own stock companies, each with a long 
waiting list; so it is difficult fora girl 
without exceptional qualifications to 
find a place, unless some unusual cir- 
cumstance should arise which would 
make it possible. That, of course, is 
not a condition to be depended upon. 


V JH: \T becomes of all my letters? 
is another question asked me. 
I always open as many of my Ietters 
as there is time for, and the rest are 
left to my mother and to my private 
secretary, who look after them care- 
fully. Then they are stored away in 
trunks with my other keepsakes. 
Some of them are very amusing. Not 
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long ago, 
me a letter filled with compliments, 

explaining that he was doing so with his wife’s permission. 
He said that ordinarily he never dared to make a pleasant 
remark about a woman for fear of getting into a domestic 
storm, but my case was the one exception. He said his wife 
liked me, too, and that I was the only woman in the world 
of whom she was not jealous 

Of course thousands of letters come to me asking for finan- 
cial aid. I presume every one who draws a large salary 
receives them. This is natural, and, in some cases, as it 
should be. | think those who have a great deal more than 
they need should help the worthy unfortunate. I don't 
think I could sleep nights if I were hoarding my salary for 
myself alone, and never doing anything for any one else; but 
it wouldn’t take long to give it all away if I were to attempt 
to comply with even a small portion of the requests that are 
made. 

For instance, one girl wrote that it had always been her 
ambition to have a beautiful home, and she asked if I would 
kindly give her ten thousand dollars so that she could gratify 
her love of the beautiful. I answered that though I mad 
considerable money it was my belief that charity began at 
home, and that I had a good many to look after. Then she 
wrote and said: “If you’ll send five thousand we'll call i 
square.’’ I confess I don’t know enough about higher mathe- 
matics to understand what the ‘‘square”’ of that proposition 
meant, but I didn’t care to work it out at that price. 

Many kind friends write to ask how I manage to keep in 
physical form to withstand the hardships incidental to my 
work. The answer is that I have always lived a simple life 
and have been fond of outdoor sports, which has made me 
robust and strong to a degree probably beyond the impres- 
sion given in the pictures. I have always lived much in the 
fresh air and I used to take daily physical exercises, but now 
that isn’t necessary because my work affords all the exer- 
cise I need. In ‘Tess of the Storm Country,” for instance, 
there is just as much real physical work as one could get ina 
gymnasium. 

I used to ride bronchos, drive racing cars, swim dangerous 
rapids and slide down precipices, but my manager does not 
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assumed personality, 


environment suggested. 


account; 


of the menu 
appeal to me. 
and simple t 
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can cook some things 
is not much time for that sort of thing, but if the chefs in the 
hotel where I live should go on a strike, and it were left to 
me to cook a square meal or go hungry, 
fairly good meal. 
is a compliment to every woman's 
with common sense can learn to cook if she will put her mind 


want me to do much of that sort of work now, and so casts 

me in plays that do not require so many risks. The physical 
hardships of the work are often minimized by plac fon myself 
in the position of the’ character, so that the work of the 
when even of a coarser nature, is per- 
formed as naturally as if it were actually enacted in the 
This was so in ‘‘Tess.”’ I had to 
feel the poverty and hardships, of course, in order to act the 
part. But there were deep joys in her life, too, 


that made 
her forget the rags she wore. 


A Belgian or a French peasant, 


or a peasant of any other country, who wears a dress until it 


is torn or worn out, may be just as happy as a society woman 
who never wears the same dress twice. 

Another reason why I have always had good health is that 

I have always lived on simple, wholesome food. One doesn’t 

have to be limited to dishes the less delectable on that 

just as palatable things can be found in wholesom« 

foods if they are selected with common sense. 

card that bring 


Chose luxuries 
headaches and indigestion don't 
I would much rather live on milk and egg 
hings and be well and strong than to feel that 
my health was being impaired by eating foolish food. I’ I 
make one exception, however: I really should not like to e 
the lamb chops some of you have seen me cook i in the Hi ied m 
flat while dressed in the coronation robe of ‘Such a Little 
’: nor do I think the potatoes that were mashed with 
the royal scepter would be particularly edible, even though 
they might come under the head of “simple food."’. Of course 
the cooking is half the battle in the matter of nutrition. 


HE last remark yale ie me to another question that my 
girl friends often ask: Can I cook? The answer is that | 
not everything. With my work there 


I could prepare a 
Fine cooking is an accomplishment that 
s ability, and every girl 
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on it while she is doing the work. 
While one is broiling a steak one can- 
not be designing a dance dress, but if 
her whole mind is on that steak for 
the time being she will be able to cook 
it properly. 

Another thing: I am a great be- 
liever in moderation in the quantity 
of food one consumes as a factor in 
the preservation of good health, for 
overtaxing the digestive organs is not 
only dangerous physically, but also 
mentally. Iam very fond of fruit and 
there is always a wonderful variety to 
select from for the reason that it is 
sent to me from all over the world— 
Africa, India, Australia, California— 
everywhere it grows. Many other 
things to eat are sent me; in fact the 
parcel-post man is about as busy as 
the letter-carrier. I receive hundreds 
of boxes of candy, and it often causes 
me a little pang because my mother 
will not let me eat it; so it is all given 
away. It is too bad. Flowers, too, 
come in profusion, and, while I love 
them, I know that sometimes they are 
sent by my little girl friends at great 
sacrifice, and I want to say that in 
those cases I wish they would just 
think of me and keep the money for 
more practical purposes. Put it in 
the Dime Savings Bank and start an 
account. Then write me about it. I 
would like that much better, for I 
believe that every girl should save 
money. 


OT long ago a present quite out 
i of the ordinary was brought to 
me that pleased me very much: a 
silver loving cup and a big album of 
autographs from friends whom I have 
never seen in far-off Australia. The 
loving cup was bought with 13,651 
Australian pennies, and the album 
contained an equal number of auto- 
graphs. I felt very much honored, too, 
because the Great Seal of the city of 
Sydney was attached to the album 
the first time it has ever appeared on 
any but official documents. On the 
fivleaf of the album at ines: 
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Your ‘* Tess,’’ M: ry, is ours. She will live 
long in our hearts e love you for her 


I wish I could thank personally all 
the friends who send me these won- 
derful messages of affection; but they 
surely must know that they are ap- 
preciated, even though it is not pos- 
sible for me to come out of the screen 
and tell them about it in a curtain 
speech. In the case of the Australian 
gifts I was able to show my gratitude, 
even if I couldn’t speak it aloud. The 
loving cup and album were presented 
to me while I was rehearsing in ‘‘The 
Stepsister,” and the director stopped 
the scene and had a moving picture 
taken of it so that it might be sent 
back to Australia. 

I am often asked to describe the 
sensation of secing myself on the 
screen when in the audience of a photo 
playhouse. At first it was an odd sen- 
sation. Then it gave me a feeling of 
being detached from myself, as if I 
were watching another personality. 
In this way I am enabled to study 

my own work, t to measure the value and importance of each 
characterization and to watch the development of an imper- 
sonation with a view to improvement. It was amusing, 
though, to see myself as an old lady, in Miss Margaret 
Mayo’s play, ‘‘ Behind the Scenes.”’ 

I am often asked how I learned to act, 
don’t remember that I ever learned it. | was a child actress 
with Mr. David Belasco at the age of six, and have been on 
the stage ever since. It is doubtless natural, at least it seems 
that way. In order to “screen well’’—that is, to take a good 
picture—one must act natural, and this applies, 1 think, to 
the taking of a single photograph as well as to a moving pic- 
ture. Any woman who wishes to have a good photograph ot 
herself must have a natural pose. This is difficult for some, 
but it can be cultivated by being unaffected and natural at 
all times, even when one is alone. The habit is good and 
becomes mechanical. 


‘H' NW many hours do you have to work?” and “Is it a 
hard life?’’ are familiar questions. It would be difficult 
to determine the number of hours for the reason that it de- 
pends entirely upon the type of story that is to be portrayed 
the number and size of the sets, which determines the time 
it takes to photograph them; the number of interior and 
exterior scenes, and other similar considerations that depend 
upon the exigencies associated with every studio. I enjoy 
my work immensely; there is a wonderful fascination in the 
ever-changing scenes and the varied excitement. The vari- 
ety, too, keeps it from being hard work. On the regular stage 
an actress plays the same part over and over, but we act a 
play only once, and then under such circumstances that it 
does not make it such a strain, because the audience is elim- 
inated, though there are other difficulties in our work that 
the regular stage is not so often beset with. For instance, ina 
detached scene it is sometimes necessary to go on imme- 
diately worked up to a high pitch of emotion, and to have 
thisappear spontaneousand natural isa severe nervous strain. 

Now haven't I answered all the questions of my girl friends? 
I hope they will think so, for I think I have. 


but the truth is, I 








NUMBER ONE 


IRST position in the 

introductory figure. 
This figure requires each 
dancer to take three full 
steps forward, then the 
partners partly face each 
other in a formal salutation. 
Here the dancers are at the 
end of the first three for- 
ward steps preparatory to 
making the salutation. 








































NUMBER 
FOURTEEN 


HIS develops 

from the preced- 
ing step by the drop- 
ping of hands, the 
lady turning on her 
right foot to left. By 
carrying back her 
arms slightly the 
lady places her hands 
where they can be 
readily grasped by her 
partner. She takes 
two steps to her left 
and is ready with the 
gentleman to begin 
anew the first figure. 


NUMBER TWO 


HE salutation which comes at the 

close of the first three forward steps 
and is the closing movement 1n the first 
figure is shown in this picture. The 
salutation should be executed with de- 
liberation, bodily ease and formality. 





NUMBER THREE 






i THIS picture is shown the beginning of the second figure. The gen- 
tleman and lady take three backward steps, practically the reverse of those 
which they took in the first steps when the movement was forward. In the 
backward steps the gentleman takes the first on his left foot and the lady on 
her right, the gentleman raising with his right arm the lady’s left, she resting 
her right forearm and hand on his left forearm. 
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The First of a“New Series of Social Dances 
| By “Mademoiselle cAnna “Pavlowa 


Photographs by Elwin Neame, London, Copyright by Max Rabinoff 


In the February Journal Mademoiselle Pavlowa Will Present Her New Waltz, With the Original Music 



































NUMBER 
THIRTEEN 


UMBER THIRTEEN shows the 

second position in the fifth figure, 
which progresses from the position shown 
in Number Twelve in a very easy fashion. 
This is really a half “walk around,” in 
which each partner takes four steps, the 
gentleman beginning with the right and 
the lady with the left, in a half circle and 
changing of positions of arms and hands. 
At the end of the second step the gentle- 
man extends his right arm across the 
lady’s back, clasping her left hand, and 
with his left carries his partner’s right 


hand up and behind his head. 
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EGINNING of last figure. The change from 
Number Eleven to Number Twelve is not 
hard. The gentleman turns his right hand and 
arm and carries the lady slightly forward to his 
right. Stepping behind her he waits for her to 
make a half revolution, which she does with two 
steps, extending her right arm under his and plac- 
ing her right hand in his left, which is carried 
behind his back. The gentleman then carries his 
right arm to his partner’s waist-line above the 
left hip and supports the weight of his body on 
his left leg, extending the right forward, the lady 
resting the weight of her body on her right leg and 
extending her left backward. 


NUMBER TWELVE 


NUMBER ELEVEN 


INAL step of the fourth figure after 

the completion of the turn by the 
lady, who is supporting the weight of her 
body on her right foot and pointing the 
toe of the left. The gentleman is sup- 
porting his body with his left foot and 
pointing the toe of the right. His left 
arm is placed at the lady’s waist, the fin- 
gers of her left hand resting in his palm, 
the right 
hands and 
arms of the 
dancers ele- 
vated. 
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steps have been taken and preparatory A careful study of this picture, steps, started by each dancer on the right 
to swinging into the formal salute, which gives the exact pose assumed foot followed by two salutations made on 
which marks the close of this figure. As may be seen in the picture by Mademoiselle Pavlowa and her _ alternate feet, the figure closing with two 
the dancers have turned toward each other and are now in a position _ partner, will show how this saluta- steps taken by each dancer toward the 
where the coming salutation may be easily and gracefully executed. _ tion should be performed. other after the second salutation. In this 





NUMBER FIVE NUMBER SIX 


FOUR HE salutation, which the lady EGINNING 

and gentleman each make on the third figure, 
ONCLUSION of the second the right foot, therightkneebeing —ahalf “walk around” 
figure after the three backward _ bent, the left leg perfectly straight. composed of four 



















figure the shoulders 
should be thrown well. 











important to my mind, 1s much simpler for general home and dance use. 

















HAVE the pleasure to present to the women of America the new original ballroom 
dance created by me during the summer of 1914. It is in 2/4 time, and, although = ,_—avv 
it has a suggestion of the Maxixe, it is yet entirely different, and, what is more 


My partner in this dance, as shown in the photographs, is Monsieur Ivan Clustine, 
who for the past two years has had sole supervision of the ballet of the Paris Grand 
Opera, and previously was in charge of the ballet at the Imperial Opera Houses at Saint SEVEN 
Petersburg and Moscow, so that the postures are intelligently as well as accurately given. | 
, nerica as a dance 


= ~ WK back, with the head erect, 





















SL and thereshould 
be a general de- 
| meanor of buoy- 


NUMBER 


HOWS Made- 
moiselle Pavlowa 

and her dancing part- 

| ner at the conclusion 
of the four “walk- 
around” steps, pre- 











By paratory to making 
Ng the approaching sal- 
mel re utations. 





UMBER TEN. | Start of ERE is the fourth figure (Number Nine). At the 

the turn which the lady moment the gentleman takes with his right hand the 
makes under her own right arm upraised right hand of his partner he stamps the heel of his 
and that of her partner. The lady tight dancing-pump ever so slightly, and simultaneously 
continues her turn until she has places his left hand upon that of his partner, which is resting 
made a complete revolution, being upon her left hip. The gentleman isnow somewhat beyond 
careful at all times to preserve an his partner, the weight of his body resting 
erect position of the body. on his right leg, his left leg being extended 


behind him, the balance being controlled on 
the ball of the left foot, a posi- 
NUMBER TEN a tion similar to that of the lady. 
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NUMBER NINE 























iY first salutation in the third figure 
(Number Eight) is made by the gentle- 
man on his right foot, the left extended, and 
by the lady on her left foot, the right extended. 
The exchanging of hands (each substituting 
the right for the left), and the changing from 
right feet to left and left to right for the 
second salutation, leads into the close of the 
figure, which is accomplished after the second 
salutation is completed. Then the dancers 
take two steps toward each other, 
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prizes of $500 each offered by Mademoiselle Anna Pavlowa 


the new social dance entitled 
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won the first of three 
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music that won the second prize will be similarly presented, together with photographs a 
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Chicago Journal,” 








‘By Edward C. Moore 


HIS composition, by Mr. Edward C. Moore, music critic of the “ 
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From this composition Mademoiselle Pavlowa developed 


Music for “Mademoiselle cAnna Pavlowas “New (Dance 


























Pavlowa has developed from it. 
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In the next issue of The Journal the walt. 
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compositions submitted to her by American musicians. 
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A Christmas Story of Two Men and a Girl in Madison Square 


By Justus Miles Forman: Author of “The Blind Spot,’ etc. 


ILLUSTRATION BY 


Part II 


HE shabby little old gentleman turned up 
s||| in Madison Square at a quite incredible 
hour on Christmas morning. He kept one 
eye on the eastern horizon, and after a 
rather long time made out the figure he 
was expecting. The young Englishman 
came striding down the path and greeted 
his friend with the compliments of the 
Yysa| season. “Merry Christmas to you, sir! 
__ J And many more of them!” 

“Ho!” said the old gentleman gruffly. ‘‘ Merry Christmas, 
hey? Merry Christmas back to you then, Lord Evesham!”’ 

“What’s that?’’ the Englishman demanded sharply. 
“‘Eyesham’? Not yet, sir. My name is Scott.” 

“No, it ain’t, either,” the shabby old gentleman insisted, 
making a face. ; 

The new peer sat down suddenly and some of the vigor 
and gladness went out of his face. ‘‘So he’s gone—actually 
gone, then? You're sure of it, I 
suppose? Poor old governor! He 
hadarotten time here; I hope he’s 
better off where he’s gone now. 

How did you know?” 

“Oh,” said the little old gentle- 
man vaguely, ‘‘I saw it in some 
newspaper or other.”” But that 
was not so. He had been ex- 
changing cables with London 
overnight. 

Lord Evesham chafed his hands 

together, looking soberly down 
at the ground. ‘It’s no good,” 
said he, ‘‘my pretending any tre- 
mendous personal grief. The 
poor old chap and I hadn’t been 
on terms for a good many years. 
I wish I might have been there, 
though, when he died. I should 
like to have—well, seen him 
through—held his hand while he 
went.” 

‘Did you get a letter from your 
uncle?’’ theold gentleman in- 
quired. But he knew. 

‘““My uncle? Oh, yes, I gota let- 
terfrom him last night. He won’t 
help me to go back to England.” 

The young Englishman said 
this with an air so resigned, so 
well-nigh cheerful, that the 
shabby old gentleman was still 
more puzzled and stared at him, 
scowling hideously, and gavequite 
a jump when the other all at once 
sprang to his feet, his eyes shining 
in the most extraordinary fashion. 

“Mr. - Oh! It occurs to me 
that I don’t know your name. 
Do you mind telling me?”’ 
“No,” said the old gentleman, 
I don’t mind. It’s Cole.” 
“Oh, yes! Thanks so much. 
Mr. Cole, the most extraordinary 
thing has happened to me, the 
most wonderful thing, the most 
glorious thing! I feel’’—he waved 
his arms—‘“‘it was like a miracle, 
you know. My head’s swimming 
with it still; I don’t quite know 
what I’m about.” 

“That’s easy to see,’’ observed 
the old gentleman crossly. ‘‘Sup- 
pose you leave off prancing about 
and shouting and tell me what it 











“a 


.is that has happened.” 


HE Englishman stood still, 

looking alittle dashed. “I ex- 
pect I do seem a bit like a maniac, 
don’t I?”’ he said, and sat down 
on the edge of the bench. ‘‘ Look 
here, sir! That girl with the red 
hair—you talked to her yester- 
day— Molly Brighton—I want to 
tell you about her.”’ 

And he did. He told about the 
lost situation and how he had 
tried to get it back for the poor 
child; and he told how, late at 
night, he had found the girl sit- 
ting in the Square, frightened and 
cold, and how he had taken her 
home, and how the letter from his 
uncle had come to him at last. 

“T don’t mind confessing that it hit me hard, that letter, 
sir. I believe I was a bit dazed—stunned. I don’t remember 
Mrs. Spee going away down the stairs. I just remember 
sitting there on the floor of the top landing and being afraid 
afraid of life, sir. I thought of that good, plucky little girl 
behind the door and I was afraid for her too. I didn’t see any 
chance for either of us. And then I seem to have dropped 
olf to sleep, and I slept until daylight. The first thing I knew 
I was trying to stretch out my legs, that were cramped, and 
finding I couldn’t because something was against them. 
I< pened my eyes and—and she was there— Molly. At some 
time in the night she’d looked out and seen me and had 
fetched the blanket from my bed and wrapped it around me 
to keep me warm. And she must have knelt down for a 
minute to watch, and dropped off without knowing it. She 
was curled up just like a big kitten and her head was lying 
back against my arm and she was sound asleep. I could see 
her quite plainly because there is a skylight at the top of the 
Stairs,”’ 

The young Englishman’s hands twisted together and they 
were trembling. 

“T tell you, Mr. Cole, lying there asleep with her head 
against me, she was the loveliest and the finest and the most 


“He Made a 
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beautiful and the most precious creature that had ever come 
into the world. Her cheeks were pink and her long eyelashes 
were down over them and her lips were open the least bit, 
and—oh, it’s no good trying to tell! I thought all in one 
tremendous minute of the splendid things I knew about her, 
how brave she was and uncomplaining and unselfish and 
good and noble. I thought of the women I’d known in 
England, women of what used to be my own world, and I saw 
that there wasn’t one of them who could stand beside her for 
somuchasa moment. I thought of what we’d each made of 
ourselves, she and I, and I wanted to go down on my knees 
and pray to her.” 

“Well,” snapped the little old gentleman, “get on! Did 
you go down on your knees and pray to her? You might 
have done worse. What did you do?” 

““Yousee I knew that if she woke up and found I’d seen her 
there she’d be horribly embarrassed, she’d nearly die of 
embarrassment. I knew she’d stayed there by accident. So 


Strange, Inhuman Sound, and All at Once They Became Aware That He Was Laughing” 


I made a little movement—enough to awaken her—and shut 
my eyes and pretended to be asleep. I felt her stir and sit up, 
and I heard her give a little squeak of surprise, and then she 
slipped away very quietly and locked herself into my room. 
But, Mr. Cole, before she went she leaned down and kissed 
my hand.” 

““She’s a little fool!” growled the little old gentleman 
scornfully. 

“If you like. ‘Little angel’ was the expression that had 
occurred to me. P’r’aps you don’t quite understand why I 
told you that last bit—about her kissing my hand. It’s the 
kind of thing that one would naturally shut up about. I told 
you because it’s very important to me, because it shows that 
she—that she feels in a certain way.” 

He sprang to his feet. 

“Mr. Cole, I’ve never been in love with anybody. Now it 
has come to meat last—love. Mr. Cole, that beautiful child 
is alone in the world. She has no one to care for her, to shel- 
ter her, to tell her how wonderful she is. I’m going to ask her 
to let me do all that. It sounds the maddest and most pre- 
posterous thing that was ever said—the helpless leading the 
helpless, the starving feeding the starving; but I am going to 
beg Molly Brighton to marry me and to let me work for her 
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as I’ve never been able to work for myself. I know what has 
been the matter with me all these months: I’ve had nobody 
to live for. I know why I’ve lost job after job: it’s because 
I had no interest in my jobs. So of course I worked badly. 
Mr. Cole’’—he stood upright with head high—‘‘I am a 
young man with strong hands and an eager heart. In this 
big city there certainly is some work for me, work that will 
feed and shelter me and keep her from starving.” 


& HE looked up at Lord Evesham the little old gentleman 
blinked, and there were two spots of red in his cheeks. 
““Maybe so; maybe so. Look here! You say you're going to 
ask her to marry you. Why haven’t you done it? Where is 
she? Why ain’t she here with you?” 

“Oh, I haven’t seen her. I got a wash-up down in the 
kitchen, and I went around the corner and bought some 
breakfast and left it outside her door and called to her that 
I'd be inthe Square when she was dressed and ready. She’ll 
come before long.’’ He looked 
behind him eastward. 

“You think you're in love,” 
said the little old gentleman, and 
he sounded both cross and anx- 
ious. ‘‘A girl clings to you like a 
stray kitten and you see that 
she’s pretty, and you’re flattered, 
and you think you're cut off for- 
ever from your own place in the 
world, and it would be pleasant 
to have her about. Look here, 
suppose your uncle changed his 
mind one of these days? Suppose 
hecalled youback? Doyouthink 
you could take this—this shopgirl 
among your friendsand relations? 
They’d laugh at her.”’ 

“‘Oh, would they?”’ The Eng- 
lishman laughed; he wasn’t even 
angry. ‘‘Mr. Cole, if some such 
miracle as that should occur; if it 
should come about that I could 
take my wife to London next week, 
and have her presented at the 
next Levee or Drawing-Room, 
there wouldn’t bé another woman 
in Buckingham Palace who could 
hold the traditional candle to her. 
With those eyes of hers, and that 
nose and mouth and all that red 
hair, she’d sweep the place, and 
all the society weeklies would 
come out the next week with pho- 
tographs of the beautiful Lady 
Evesham.” 

The little old gentleman sighed 
and shook his head. ‘‘ You seem 
to feel sure enough of yourself,”’ 
he admitted grudgingly. ‘‘ How- 
ever there’s not much chance of 
your being put to just that kind 
of test. Well, what are you going 
to do? Work?” 

The Englishman nodded. “‘ You 
bet I’m going to work—just as 
soon as I possibly can!” 





OOKINGat him sharply the old 

gentleman said: ‘‘ You won’t 

be too particular, I expect, about 

what the work is? You won’t be 
proud ?”’ 

“Mr. Cole,” said the English- 
man, “‘I am looking for snow to 
shovel or for floors to scrub, for 
errands to run or for dogs to 
wash.” 

“‘There’s more money to be 
made in other fields of endeavor,” 
said the little old gentleman. He 
hitched himself nearer along the 
bench and lowered his voice. 
‘“‘Evesham, there is a certain 
political organization in this city 
so well known that though you 
have been here only a few months 
you can’t, I should think, have 
failed to hear of it.” 

“‘T know it,” said the English- 
man, ‘“‘by name and by reputa- 
tion.” 

“Yes, [thought so. Evesham, 
this organization is active all the 
time, and it has men—and 
women—in all classes of society 
working for it—thousands of workers—because, you see, 
there’s all kinds of work always needing to be done. There’s 
daylight work and there’s work that’s done in the dark; 
there’s what you might call clean work and there’s what these 
reformer people call dirty work; but the remarkable thing 
about it is that all the workers are soldiers in a big army 
and their names and what they have done are never forgotten 
by the officers above them. They’re always watched over 
and taken care of and if they work well they get promoted 
to better jobs.”” The little old gentleman looked obliquely 
at Lord Evesham and down again at the ground. ‘“‘ Now I’m 
a kind of recruiting officer for this organization. I can get 
you a job init, if you like. It won’t bea kid-glove job; it'll 
be one of those jobs that are done after dark, collecting the 
sinews of war for the organization from those enterprises 
that pay tribute for existing. You'll be able to support your- 
self and your wife, and, if you will hold your tongue and 
obey orders, before many years you'll be wearing a fur coat 
and riding in your own limousine. What d’you think of 
it—hey?”’ 

The Englishman sighed and got to his feet. ‘‘I thought,” 
said he, “‘that sitting on park benches had made me some 
sort of judge of character. I see it hasn’t.”’ 
















































































































He turned away, but the old gentleman checked him. 
“Wait! Here you! Don’t be in such a hurry. Remember 
you’ve been thrown overboard by your family. Remember 
that you're stranded ina strange country. Remember that 
you've got that girl totakecare of. D’ you think she’d want 
you to refuse the first chance to make a living and to climb 
steadily into a better living still?” 

“I’m afraid you’re a pretty poor judge of character, sir; 
that’s all. Good-day, sir! I’m sorry we met. I’d—hang it, 
I never thought ”” He shook his head and turned away 
again. 





NCE more the old gentleman called out behind him 

hoarsely, even rather anxiously, but he kept on without 
looking back. And then he saw far across at the eastern side 
of the Square a hurrying black figure that made his heart 
leap suddenly and blurred his eyes with quick tears. He met 
her halfway and took her hands in his. Her face was pink 
with happiness and exercise. It made him think of roses in 
lovely gardens at home and he wanted to tell her so, but she 
didn’t give him a chance. 

She said: ‘“‘Oh, Mr. Scott, I’m so sorry to have kept you 
waiting. But that angel of a landlady of yours came up and 
sat and talked to me, and she was so sweet and motherly I 
hadn’t the heart to come away, Mr. Scott.” 

“‘Oh, by-the-way,”’ said he, ‘“‘you’re calling me out of my 
name. My name isn’t Scott any more; it’s Evesham. My 
father is dead. Oh, you needn’t feel very mournful! I don’t. 
He hasn’t been much like a father to me—not for years back. 
We didn’t get on. I’m only sorry not to have been there 
with him when he weit—to bid him Godspeed, you know.” 

“Then,” she said in a kind of awed whisper, “ you’re— 
you’re a lord now?” 

‘“Why, yes, for what it’s worth. But I’m no better off, 
you know; 1’m just as poor as I was. Molly, I’m cast off 
by my family and I’m out of a job and I’ve no money and 
I’m a very poor sort of chap altogether, but I love you. 
Please, will you marry me?” 





“T knew it,’’ Molly Brighton nodded calmly to Evesham. 
‘““A Merry Christmas to you, sir!’’ 

‘“‘Same to you!”’ snarled the little old gentleman, making 
dreadful faces. ‘‘Sit down, you two!” 

They sat down on the bench beside him, Molly Brighton 
close to her lover, so close that Evesham could (and did) hold 
one of her hands in his without the passers-by knowing 
anything about it. 

“You going to marry this fellow?” demanded the little 
old gentleman. 

Molly Brighton sighed patiently. ‘‘He says Iam. Of 
course it can’t be true really. I know I’m dreaming, but it’s 
such a happy dream! Please, don’t anybody speak very 
loud!”’ She looked up at Lord Evesham and her gaze seemed 
to become lost in his. 


T MAY be that the little old gentleman saw that long and 

spellbound look, for he sighed too, and rubbed his hands 
together and was silent for a little time. But at last he 
shuffled his feet and made little puffing noises and blew his 
nose. ‘Oh, well, if you’ve made up your minds I suppose 
there’s no stopping you! I suppose you might as well starve 
together as separately—hey ?”’ 

““Oh, much better, sir!’’ Molly Brighton said. ‘‘I sha’n’t 
at all mind starving if we can only starve together.” 

“Ho!” said the little old gentleman scornfully. ‘‘Sha’n’t 
you indeed? No, I suppose not. Now about this getting 
married—I daresay you'd like to do it today? What?”’ 

Molly Brighton gasped and began to look a little fright- 
ened, but Evesham squeezed her hand as hard as he could 
and she said: “Oo! Oo!” 

“‘T should like to be married on Christmas Day, sir,’ 
Evesham answered. ‘It would be a wonderful thing to look 
back upon. Could it be done? Isn’t there a license to get— 
and things like that? I’m afraid I may have to get a job 
first, and earn enough for the license and the parson.” 


The butler went away, returned with a comfortable. 
looking woman in the neat black dress of a housekeeper, and 
said: “If your lordship will just step upstairs ds 

Over the banister Evesham saw his host and the house. 
keeper in earnest conference, and Molly Brighton standing a 
little apart, wide-eyed and rather frightened. He halted {or 
a moment, wondering if he ought to leave her so, but she 
glanced up just then and smiled at him and he went on. 

“Mr. Thomas won’t mind my looting his wardrobe like 
this, I hope?” he said presently to the old butler, when an 
assortment of Mr. Thomas’s clothes had been laid out for his 
inspection. 
re Mr. Thomas ’as been dead, my lord, for two years last 
May. 

“What I want most,’’ Evesham continued, ‘are a tub and 
ashave. You might just ask Mr. Cole if I’ve time for them.” 

Weems returned with the information that ‘Mr. Cole 
would like to leave the ‘ouse at ten“thirty.’’ So the English- 
man had his ‘‘tub” and shave and got into fresh, crisp linen 
and put on a morning coat of the late Mr. Thomas’s, which 
fitted him not badly at all, and went down to the drawing- 
room. 

The little old gentleman was fiddling about there and 
making inhuman noises and looking at his watch, and in a 
moment a tall, pretty girl in very smart clothes (afterward 
discovered to be a next-door neighbor) appeared in the door- 
way, kissed with great vigor another much prettier girl ina 
smart, dark green frock and a black hat, and pushed her into 
the room, crying out: ‘‘Here she is, Uncle Henry! Isn’t she 
a darling? I must run away home like anything or they'll 
be off to service without me,’’ and disappeared. 

“You look very nice, my dear!” said the little old gentle- 
man, actually smiling at Molly Brighton. 

Nice! Lord Evesham held his breath. 

“T’m still dreaming,”’ Molly Brighton complained, shaking 
her head in a sweet and bewildered fashion. ‘It’s all quite 
Heavenly, but—oh, I’m beginning to wonder if it won't 
be too dreadful when I wake up!” 








She turned quite white and began to tremble. 
“You're holding my hands!”’ she said in a little whisper. 

And he said: “I know.” 

“‘T think,” she said piteously, ‘“‘there must be some- 
thing the matter with me. My knees are all shaking. 
I’ve dreamed it at night, but not in the daytime— 
never, never! There’s something dreadful the matter.” 

‘“*Molly!” he cried, squeezing her hands hard. ‘Stop 
talking nonsense! I want you to say you'll marry me. 
I want you to say it on Christmas Day.” 

She seemed to realize that she was awake and that it 
was all quite real and true, but she trembled just as 
hard. “I can’t; of course I can’t. It’s too ridiculous. 
Please don’t say such things, Mr.—I mean, Lord 
Evesham! They hurt me.” 

“T’ll say them,” he growled at her, ‘‘until you say 
‘Yes’ back to me. Molly, tell me the truth straight. 
Do you love me?” 

“Oh, I’d die for you!’’ she cried, sobbing. ‘‘ But you 
know I couldn’t possibly marry you. Why, you’re a 
lord and I’m—just nothing at all but me.” 

““You’re dreams come true, Molly,’’ said he; ‘‘dreams 
come true.”’ 

And at that she gave a kind of little moan and got 
her hands away from him and covered her face with 
them. “Oh, I never thought anybody would ever say 
that to me. Oh, that’s the most beautiful thing that ever 
was said in this world; only it isn’t true. It couldn’t be.”’ 

“‘Tt’s true enough, Heaven knows!”’ 

She looked at him as if she were staring hard—the 
hardest that ever was—to keep her hold upon sanity 
and the safe realities, to tear her gaze from the enchant- 
ing splendor he tempted her with and fasten it ipon the 
somberearth. ‘‘It’sall,’’ she explained to him, ‘‘ because 
you’ve got the habit of helping me and taking care of 
me; that’s allitis. It isn’t love, Mr.—Lord Evesham; 
it couldn’t be. It’s just goodness and pity; and I’m so 
grateful that I could cry, but I won’t let you go on 
with it.” 

‘“‘ Molly,” cried Lord Evesham, ‘‘I need you so! 

““You need me? You? Oh, dear!” 

“I’m going to work,” said he, ‘‘harder than anybody 
ever worked before, but who’s to meet me when the 
day’s work is done, Molly? Who’s to make work worth 
while? Who’s to put her arms about me when I’m tired 
and downhearted, and let me rest there?” 

She hugged herself in a silent ecstasy before the pic- 
tures she seemed to see and her eyes were shining. 
‘Oh, you do mean it,” she whispered, ‘“‘don’t you?” 

And he said: ‘‘More than I ever meant anything 
before!” 

“‘T could help you like that—truly?”’ 
‘“‘T need you so!”’ he said again. 


” 


HERE were people passing near them, but the 
people were hurrying about their own affairs and 











Prayer of the Mother After the 
Children Have Gone to Bed 


By FRANK CRANE 


HEY are asleep, O God, and I am tired, and I want the 

hush of a half-hour with Thee. I want to bathe my 
soul in the Infinite, as workers, covered with dust and 
sweat, plunge into the sea. 

Let my hot heart feel Thy cool vastness, my muddy 
mind lose itself in Thy crystal wisdom, my bruised love 
be healed in the waters of Thy love, so sure, so calm and 
deep. 

God, I could not bear to be a mother another day if I 
thought I should be called to account for all my mistakes. 
I would never seek Thee unless I thought Thou wert as 
forbearing and love-blind asI; but because my own chil- 
dren never come to me without my heart leaping to meet 
them, so I learn to be very bold toward my Father which 
is in Heaven. 

I am all faults. My very love trips up my wisdom, and 
my care breeds worry, and my sense of expediency makes 
me disloyal to the truth. One has to be very great and 
good to be a mother. No one short of God Himself could 
be equal to it. 

But I love them, God; and in love I climb beside Thy 
seat. 

Teach me Thine own wondrous skill and indirection, 
so that I also may learn to wait, and to suffer, and, by 
long wisdom, to circumvent. 

I know it is of no avail to tell them anything. I know 
their little eyes are sharp, and see my soul, and that they 
copy me. Therefore make me good, good in my deepest 
purpose, good in my very desires. 

Make me all I want them to be, strong and true and 
great-hearted. 

Save me from the irritation of little things. Give me 
the long vision, the sense of perspective, so that I may 
judge between essentials and non-essentials. 

Let me be a real mother to my children, mending their 
souls and fancies and helping weave their dreams, as well 
as attending to their bodies. 

Help me to learn wisdom from their dear humanities, 
the secret of trust in Thee from their trust in me. 

And keep them from harm, and let them grow up sound 
and unspoiled. 

And make them always love me. 


Amen. 














had no time to stare at the two young people who stood 
close together talking. 

The girl once more put her hands up over her face, but 
she took them down after a moment and laid them in a 
swift gesture against Lord Evesham’s breast. ‘“‘I’m asleep 
and dreaming,” said she. ‘‘I shall wake up soon, I suppose, 
and find it isn’t so; but—every bit of me has loved you 
always, and in a dream I dare tell you so and say ‘ Yes, yes, 
yes.’ It won’t have done any harm when I wake up.” 

They were both a little pale then, and Molly Brighton 
really looked as if she might be dreaming. She seemed to be 
quitedazed. Butsheroused herself presently. ‘‘There,’’she 
said, ‘‘is that nice, gruff, little old gentleman sitting on the 
other side of the Square. Would you mind coming with me 
to say ‘Merry Christmas’ to him? I want to say ‘Merry 
Christmas’ to all the world. I’m singing it to myself,’’ she said 
quaintly, ‘in my heart. Can’t you hear?” 

Evesham laughed a shaky laugh, watching her face. ‘I 
heard music, but I thought it came from my own heart. Was 
it from yours, Molly? I might have known. About that old 
gentleman, though—I’d rather not speak to him again. 
He’s not what I thought him. I’ve been disappointed.”” He 
told of the proposal that had been made to him. 

At the end Molly shook her head with that tender scorn 
women have for man’sduller understanding. ‘‘There’ssome- 
thing wrong in that, believe me,’’ she said. ‘‘There’s not a 
word of truth in it. Come! We'll go straight to him and 
make him take it back.”’ 

She led him without another word to where the little old 
gentleman sat. ‘I came,’’ she said briskly, ‘‘to wish you a 
‘Merry Christmas,’ sir, but before I wish it you’ve got to tell 
Lord Evesham that you didn’t mean what you said to him a 
little while ago.” 

“Of course I didn’t mean it!’’ snapped the little old 
gentleman, making a frightful face. ‘‘Wanted to try him. 
Young idiot went bouncing off. Got no sense! Pah! Ought 
to know better. Ought to be ashamed of himself. Old man 
like me! Pshaw! Nearly burst my lungs.” 


‘There has to be a license,” said the little old gentleman, 
‘“‘and the office for that sort of thing is closed on Christmas 
Day, but there are sometimes ways of getting closed offices 
opened. I have been thinking that it might amuse me to 
get you two young people safely married to each other and 
then—well then just leave you to starve.’’ His own words 
seemed to frighten him a little, for he leaned forward, shak- 
ing one skinny finger in the air. ‘‘ Don’t run away with the 
idea,’’ he cried, ‘‘that I’m adopting you or shouldering your 
responsibilities or making plans to support you for the rest 
of your lives! Because I’m doing nothing of the sort. I’m 
getting you married because I think it may entertain me, 
and then I’m dropping you just where I found you—on a 
bench in Madison Square. Understand me?”’ 

They nodded at him, clinging each to the other’s hand, 
excited and incapable of speech. And the little old gentleman 
eyed them with a kind of hot fury. Then he got up from 
the bench and looked at the clock on the high tower; it 
was half-past nine. 

‘““Come along! Come along!” said the little old gentle- 
man, all at once in a tearing hurry. ‘‘ What you sitting there 
for? Comealong home with me! I’ve got to telephone about 
that license bureau.” 


HE§ SET off at a kind of trot across the Square and up 
Madison Avenue, and the two young people followed 
him silently a pace behind. He climbed up the steps of a big 
brownstone house on a corner, and a very odd-looking figure 
he made in that stately doorway, with his pinched old face 
and his battered hat and his shabby clothes. 

The butler who opened to them was a gray-haised man 
like his master, but much handsomer. 

Mr. Cole addressed him as Weems. He said: ‘‘ Weems, 
Lord Evesham has lost his luggage. Take him up to Mr. 
Thomas's room and fit him out with some clothes. But first 
call Mrs. Herod.” 


(Page 14) 


Gute insisted with some frequency during that wonder- 

ful day that she was dreaming, and Lord Evesham 
began to think that she was right and that he was 
dreaming too. He had, even afterward, but the vaguest 
and most unreal recollection of the day’s activities: a 
shadowy, disconnected succession of scenes, all stage- 
managed by a fidgety little old gentleman who kept his 
chin buried in his collar and discouraged conversation. 

Evesham knew that first they went, the three of them, 
a long way down into the lower part of the city, riding 
in a closed motor-car, and that he and Molly Brighton 
had to tell their names to an impatient young man 
behind a desk, and Molly so far roused herself as to be 
amused because he had so many—‘‘ Peter Charles 
Francis de la Quesne Mountjoy Scott, fifteenth Baron 
Evesham, of Evesham, Oxon, England.” 

Then Molly asked a little timidly if they mightn’t 
stop in at a church for just the smallest fraction of a 
minute—or she would stop in alone and come on to them 
later. So they all stopped at Trinity and everybody 
seemed to know old Mr. Cole and greeted him in smiling 
whispers, and they even got seats in a pew at the back 
of the church, and the place smelt of balsam pine, and 
Molly knelt down to pray with her lovely red head bent 
over her hands, and the organ and the choir made 
stirring, Heavenly music. 

And afterward there was luncheon at the house in 
Madison Avenue—such a luncheon as Evesham had not 
tasted in many long months, and poor Molly Brighton 
probably never at all! Then there must have been 
rather a long interval, but he never could remember 
what took place in it, and all at once he and Molly were 
face to face with a clergyman in a white surplice, and 
Mr. Cole was there, and that pretty girl from next door, 
and the servants, and he put a ring on Molly’s finger 
his mother’s wedding ring that he hadn’t ever quite 
felt he could sell or pawn. 

That he had supposed to be the last scene, as it were, 
of the wonderful little masquerade. He was ready then 
to lay off his borrowed finery and say, ‘‘ Thank you, sir, 
and God bless you!” and go back to the bench in 
Madison Square, or rather, since the day was advanced, 
to the mean lodging in East Twenty-fourth Street. 
But it seemed he was mistaken. 

The little old gentleman explained matters briefly: 
‘‘You’re to stay on here until tomorrow because I’m 
going away. I’m going to Washington.” He turned 
to the new Lady Evesham. ‘“‘It seems, my dear, you 
were right about— well, about that letter I gave you to 
read. I’ve been sending telegrams and getting answers. 
Hey? Seems she’d like to see her old father after all— 
at least she pretends she would. Maybe I'll bring her 
back with me for a bit; can’t say. Anyhow, you two, 
this house is yours until tomorrow. Tomorrow you 
can go back to your bench, and this fellow that talks 
about his hands being so strong—he can look for 
another job, carrying out ashes.”’ 

They tried to thank him, but he didn’t want thanks. He 
got quite angry and rude. But before he went he shook 
hands in a limp, absent-minded fashion with the bridegroom 
and suffered himself to be kissed on each cheek by the bride. 





‘‘See you one of these days in Madison Square,”’ said the . 


little old gentleman, getting into the shabby overcoat that 
Weems held for him. He made a strange, sustained, inhuman 
sound such as they had never before heard, and all at once 
they became aware that he was laughing. 

And so he went away. 


COUPLE of hours later young Lord Evesham entered 

the drawing-room dressed for dinner. Molly stood 
before the fire partly in and partly out of a pretty, thin, 
clinging frock of pale yellow. She rather hoped she looked 
quite lovely, and when she saw her husband's face she knew 
she did and glowed all over with delight. 

He dropped a half-opened envelope that he had in his 
hand and came across the room and stood over her. ‘‘ Molly 
Brighton,” said he unsteadily, ‘if you go on becoming more 
beautiful every hour like this I sha’n’t be able to bear it 
You’re the most beautiful thing I ever saw. I told you that 
you were dreams come true. You’re more, for I never 
dreamed of anybody that was fit to come near you.” 

She made one of her little moaning noises and hid her face 
against him, but after a moment she asked: ‘‘ Did you get a 
letter or something too? I got one, but I didn’t open it. 
I waited for you to come down.” 

Evesham went back and picked up the envelope he had 
dropped, and took the written sheets out and read them 
aloud. 


You told me yesterday, Evesham, that you had been, some 
years ago, to the islands of the South Pacific and had liked them. 
Well I have some land there—in the Marquesas—partly planted 
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By Geraldine Bonner 


\UTHOR OF “THE CASTLECOURT DIAMOND CASE,” ETC. 
Vil 


\. SPITE of the openly expressed suspicion of Hines, who 

kept the Wayside Arbor, and of the secret whispering 

about Doctor Fowler, still no arrests were made in con- 
nection with Sylvia Hesketh’s death. Everything was 
waiting on the inquest, and we all heard that there were 
important facts—already known to the police—which would 
not be made public till then. 

\Wednesday afternoon they held the inquest at Maple- 
shade. The authorities had rounded up a bunch of wit- 
nesses, Lamong them. The work in the exchange had piled 
up so we'd had to send a hurry call for help to headquarters, 
and | left the office in charge of a new girl, Katie Reilly, who 
was going to work with us hereafter on split hours. 

Going down Maple Lane it was like a picnic except for the 
solemn faces. I saw Hines and his party, and the railway 
men, and a lot of queer guys that I took to be the jury. 
Halfway there a crowd of reporters passed me, talking loud 
and swinging along in their big overcoats. Near the black 
pine the toot of a horn made me stand back, and Jack 
Reddy’s roadster scudded by, he driving, with Casey, the 
chauffeur, beside him, and the two old Gilseys, pale and 
peaked, in the back seat. ; 

They held the inquest in the dining-room, with the coroner 
sitting at one end of the long shiny table and the jury grouped 
round the other. The day was cold and cloudy, and through 
the French windows that looked out on the lawns the light 
came still and gray, making the faces look paler than they 
already were. It was a grand, beautiful room with a carved 
stone fireplace where logs were burning. Back against the 
walls were sideboards with silver dishes on them, and hand- 
painted portraits hung on the walls. But the things you 
couldn’t help looking at—and that made all the splendor just 
nothing—were Sylvia’s clothes lying over the back of a chair, 
and, on a little table near them, her hat, the one glove she 
had had on, and the heap of jewelry. 

We were awful silent at first, a crowd of people sitting 
along the walls, staring straight ahead or looking on the 
sround. Now and then some one would move uneasily and 
make a rustle, but there were moments so still you could hear 
the fire snapping and the scratching of the reporters’ pencils. 
They were just behind me, bunched up at a table in front of 
the window. When the Doctor came in every one was as quiet 
as death and the eyes on him were like the eyes of images, so 
fixed. Mrs. Fowler was not present—they sent for her later; 
but Nora and Anne were, both as pale as ghosts. 
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HE coroner opened by telling about how and where the 

deceased had been found, the position, the surroundings, 
and so forth, and so forth, and then called Doctor Graham, 
who was the county physician and had made the autopsy. 

\ good deal of what he said I didn’t understand; it was to 
prove that death resulted from a compound fracture of the 
skull. He described the wounds on the scalp, which had 
been partly protected by the hat, thick as it was with a 
plush outside and a silk lining. This was held up and then 
given to the jury to examine. I saw it plainly as they passed 
it from hand to hand—a small, dark automobile hat, one 
side torn and some ragged shreds of black Shetland veil hang- 
ing to its edge. He said she bore no other marks of violence 
save a few scratches on her right hand. 

The automobilists who had found the body came next. 
Only the men were present—two nice-looking gentlemen— 
the ladies having been excused. They told what I have 
already written, one of them making the creeps go down 
your spine, describing how his wife said she saw the hand in 
the moonlight, and how he walked back, laughing, and pulled 
off the brush that was piled over it. 

After that Mrs. Fowler came, all swathed in black and 
looking like a haggard old woman. The coroner spoke very 
kind to her. When she got te the quarrels between Sylvia 
and the Doctor her voice began to tremble and she could 
hardly go on. Then she pulled herself together and told 
about going up to 
Sylvia’s room and 
finding the letter. 

The coroner stopped 
her there, and, taking 
a folded paper from 
the table beside him, 
said it was the letter 
and read it out to us: 

l'IREHILL, Nov. 21. 

Dearest: All right. 

This evening at seven 
bythe pine. We’llgoin 
my racerto Bloomington 
and be married there 
by Fiske, the man I told 
you about. It’ll be a 
long ride, but at the 
end we'll find happiness 





waiting for us. Don’t 
disappoint me; don’t do 
What you did the other 
tin Believe in my 
and trust yourself 
{ .. JACK. 


4 

A SLLENCE in 
4 4 which you could 
hear the fire falling 
together with a little 
solt rustle followed. 
All eyes turned, as if 
they were on pivots, 
and looked at Jack 
Keddy—all but mine. 
| kept them on Mrs. 
Fowler and never 
moved them till she 
Was led, bent and sob- 
bing, out of the room. 
_Nora Magee was 
the next, and I heard 
them say afterward 
she made a good wit- 
ness. The coroner 
asked her—and 


““T Turned on Her and Told Her I Knew of the Elopement 
and Asked Her What She Was Doing There’” 


Anne, when her turn came—very particular about the 
jewelry, what was gone, how many pieces and such questions. 
And then it came out that nobody—not even Mrs. Fowler— 
knew exactly what Sylvia had. She was all the time buying 
new ornaments or having old ones reset, and the only person 
who kept track of her possessions was Virginie Dupont. 

Hines was called after that. He was all slicked up in his 
store clothes, and, while any one could see he was scared 
blue, the perspiration on his forehead and his big, knotty 
hands twiddling at his tie and his watch chain, he told his 
story very clear and straightforward. I think every one was 
impressed by it, and by Mrs. Hines, who followed him. She 
was a miserable-looking little woman, with inflamed eyes and 
a long, drooping nose, but she corroborated all he said, and, 
anyway, to me it sounded true. 


OLLOWING Mrs. Hines came Tecla Rabine, the Bohe- 

mianservant—a large, fat woman witha good-humored, red 
face and little, twinkling eyes. She spoke in a queer, foreign 
dialect, but gave her testimony very well and told something 
that no one—I don’t think even the police—had heard before. 

While Hines was locking up she went to her room, but 
couldn’t sleep because of the pain of her toothache. 

‘“‘Ach,”’ she said, spreading her hand out near her cheek, 
“it was out so far—swole out, and, oh, the pain!” 

““Never mind your toothache,” said the coroner. ‘‘ Keep 
to the subject.” 

“How do I hear noises if my toothache doesn’t make me 
to wake?” she asked, giving hima sort of indignant look. 

‘“‘Oh, you heard noises; what kind of noises?”’ 

‘“The scream,’’ she said. 

“You heard a scream ?”’ 

“Yes, one scream—far away, up by Cresset’s Crossing. 

“What time was that?” 

‘““The clock says ten minutes past ten.” 





“*A Little While Ago Doctor Fowler’s Chauffeur, in Dusting 
Out His Car, Found the Gold-Mesh Purse Squeezed Down 
Between the Back and the Cushion’” 


(Page 15) 
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Her Own Story of 
the Great 
lesketh Mystery 
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“What did you do? 
go to the door?” 

She shook her head and gave a sort of good-humored 
laugh as if she was explaining things to a child. ‘“‘Go out? 
For why? If I go out for screams I go out when there is a 
fight and when the automobiles be pass—up and down all 
night—often making noises.’’ She shrugged her shoulders 
sort of careless. ‘‘I no be bothered with screams.”’ 

“Did you go to bed?” 

we Fie toga 

“Did you hear any more screams?”’ 

“‘No, there are no more. If there are I would have hear 
them, for I can’t sleep ever all night. All I hear is auto- 
mobiles—many automobiles passing up and down and 
maybe—two, three, four times—the horns sounding.”’ 

The coroner asked her a few more questions, principally 
about Hines’s movements, and her answers were all clear 
and in line with what Hines had said. 


Did you go out and investigate— 


EXT followed the railway men, Sands and Clark and 

Jim Donahue. Jim was as nervous as a cat, holding 
his hat in his hands and twisting it ’round like a plate 
he was drying. He told about the woman he put on the 
seven-thirty train on Sunday night. 

“Where did you first see this woman ?”’ he was asked. 

“On the platform, just before the train came in. She 
came down along it, out of the dark.” 

‘“‘Can you swear it was Miss Hesketh?”’ 

Jim didn’t think he could swear, because he didn’t see 
her face plain, it being covered with a figured black veil. 
But he never thought of it being any one else. 

‘“Why did you think it was she?”’ 

“Because it looked like her. It was her coat and her 
gold purse and I’d know her hair anywhere. And when I 

spoke to her and said, ‘Good-evening, Miss Hesketh; going 
to leave us?’ it was her voice that answered: ‘Yes, Jim, 
I’m going away for a few days.’”’ 

‘Did you have any more conversation with her?”’ 

“No, because the train came along then. She got in and 
I handed her her bag and said: ‘Good-night.’”’ 

When he was asked to describe the bag he said he hadn’t 
noticed it except that it was a medium-sized bag, he thought 
dark-colored. 

Then he was shown the clothes—the long fur coat, the 
hat and the one glove. He thought they were the same, but 
it was hard to tell, the platform being so dark; anyway it 
was the sort of clothes the lady had on, and, though he 
couldn’t be sure of the gloves, he had noticed that her gloves 
were light-colored. 

Sands, the Pullman conductor, and Clark, from the Junc- 
tion, testified that they’d seen the same woman on the train 
and at the Junction. Sands particularly noticed the gold- 
mesh purse, because she took her ticket out of it. He 
addressed her as Miss Hesketh and she had answered him, 
but only to say: ‘‘Good-evening.”’ 

Then came the Firehill servants. The two old Gilseys 
were dreadfully upset. Mrs. Gilsey cried, and poor old 
David kept hesitating and looking at Mr. Reddy, but the 
stamp of truth was on every word they said. Casey followed 
them, telling what I’ve already written. 


HEN Mr. Reddy was called a sort of stir went over the 

people. Everybody was curious to hear his story, as 
we'd only got bits of it, most of them wild rumors. And 
there wasn’t a soul in Longwood that didn’t grieve for him, 
plunged down, at the moment when he thought he was most 
happy, into such an awful tragedy. He looked gray and 
pinched, his eyes burnt out, like a person’s who hasn’t slept 
for nights. You could see he was nervous, for he kept cross- 
ing and uncrossing his knees, and he didn’t give his evidence 
nearly so clear and continued as the newspapers had it. 
He’d stop every now and then, as if he didn’t remember or as 
if he was thinking of the best way to express himself. 

He began by tell- 
ing howheand Sylvia 
had arranged to goin 
his car to Blooming- 
ton and there be 
married by his friend 
Fiske, an Episcopal 
clergyman. 

The coroner asked 
him if the clergyman 
expected them, and 
he said, no, that he 
hadn’t had time to 
let him know, as the 
eclopement was de- 
cided on hurriedly. 

“Why was the de- 
cision hurried ?”’ the 
coroner asked. 

And he answered 
low, as if he was re- 
luctant to say it: 
“Because Miss 
Hesketh had a vio- 
lent quarrel with her 
stepfather on Satur- 
day morning. It was 
not tillafter that that 
she made up ker 
mind she would go 
with me.” 

“Did you know at 
the time what that 
quarrel was about ?”’ 

His face got a dull 
red and he said low: 
“Ves, she told me of 
it inaletter she wrote 
me immediately 
afterward.” 

Then he told how 
on Saturday night he 
hadreceiveda special 
delivery letter from 





































































































































































He turned away, but the old gentleman checked him. 
“Wait! Here you! Don’t be in such a hurry. Remember 
you’ve been thrown overboard by your family. Remember 
that you’re stranded in a strange country. Remember that 
you've got that girl to take care of. D’ you think she’d want 
you to refuse the first chance to make a living and to climb 
steadily into a better living still?” 

“I’m afraid you're a pretty poor judge of character, sir; 
that’s all. Good-day, sir! I’m sorry we met. I’d—hang it, 
I never thought ” He shook his head and turned away 
again. 





pe more the old gentleman called out behind him 
hoarsely, even rather anxiously, but he kept on without 
looking back. And then he saw far across at the eastern side 
of the Square a hurrying black figure that made his heart 
leap suddenly and blurred his eyes with quick tears. He met 
her halfway and took her hands in his. Her face was pink 
with happiness and exercise. It made him think of roses in 
lovely gardens at home and he wanted to tell her so, but she 
didn’t give him a chance. 

She said: ‘‘Oh, Mr. Scott, I’m so sorry to have kept you 
waiting. But that angel of a landlady of yours came up and 
sat and talked to me, and she was so sweet and motherly I 
hadn’t the heart to come away, Mr. Scott.” 

“Oh, by-the-way,”’ said he, ‘‘ you're calling me out of my 
name. My name isn’t Scott any more; it’s Evesham. My 
father is dead. Oh, you needn’t feel very mournful! I don’t. 
He hasn’t been much like a father to me—not for years back. 
We didn’t get on. I’m only sorry not to have been there 
with him when he went—to bid him Godspeed, you know.” 

“Then,” she said in a kind of awed whisper, ‘‘ you’re— 
you're a lord now?” 

“Why, yes, for what it’s worth. But I’m no better off, 
you know; 1’m just as poor as I was. Molly, I’m cast off 
by my family and I’m out of a job and I’ve no money and 
I’m a very poor sort of chap altogether, but I love you. 
Please, will you marry me?” 


“T knew it,’”” Molly Brighton nodded calmly to Evesham. 
‘‘A Merry Christmas to you, sir!’’ 

“Same to you!”’ snarled the little old gentleman, making 
dreadful faces. ‘‘Sit down, you two!” 

They sat down on the bench beside him, Molly Brighton 
close to her lover, so close that Evesham could (and did) hold 
one of her hands in his without the passers-by knowing 
anything about it. 

“You going to marry this fellow?’’ demanded the little 
old gentleman. 

Molly Brighton sighed patiently. 
course it can’t be true really. I know I’m dreaming, but it’s 
such a happy dream! Please, don’t anybody speak very 
loud!”’ She looked up at Lord Evesham and her gaze seemed 
to become lost in his. 


“He says Iam. Of 


T MAY be that the little old gentleman saw that long and 

spellbound look, for he sighed too, and rubbed his hands 
together and was silent for a little time. But at last he 
shuffled his feet and made little puffing noises and blew his 
nose. ‘‘Oh, well, if you’ve made up your minds I suppose 
there’s no stopping you! I suppose you might as well starve 
together as separately—hey ?”’ 

“Oh, much better, sir!’’ Molly Brighton said. ‘I sha’n’t 
at all mind starving if we can only starve together.” 

“Ho!” said the little old gentleman scornfully. “‘Sha’n’t 
you indeed? No, I suppose not. Now about this getting 
married—I daresay you'd like to do it today? What?” 

Molly Brighton gasped and began to look a little fright- 
ened, but Evesham squeezed her hand as hard as he could 
and she said: ‘‘Oo! Oo!” 

“‘T should like to be married on Christmas Day, sir,” 
Evesham answered. ‘It would be a wonderful thing to look 
back upon. Could it be done? Isn’t there a license to get— 
and things like that? I’m afraid I may have to get a job 
first, and earn enough for the license and the parson.” 


The butler went away, returned with a comfortable. 
looking woman in the neat black dress of a housekeeper, and 
said: “If your lordship will just step upstairs ee 

Over the banister Evesham saw his host and the house. 
keeper in earnest conference, and Molly Brighton standing a 
little apart, wide-eyed and rather frightened. He halted for 
a moment, wondering if he ought to leave her so, but she 
glanced up just then and smiled at him and he went on. 

““Mr. Thomas won’t mind my looting his wardrobe like 
this, I hope?’’ he said presently to the old butler, when an 
assortment of Mr. Thomas’s clothes had been laid out for his 
inspection. 
re Mr. Thomas ’as been dead, my lord, for two years last 
May.”’’ 

“What I want most,’’ Evesham continued, ‘‘are a tub and 
ashave. You might just ask Mr. Cole if I’ve time for them.” 

Weems returned with the information that “Mr. Cole 
would like to leave the ’ouse at ten‘thirty.’’ So the English- 
man had his ‘‘tub”’ and shave and got into fresh, crisp linen 
and put on a morning coat of the late Mr. Thomas’s, which 
fitted him not badly at all, and went down to the drawing- 
room, 

The little old gentleman was fiddling about there and 
making inhuman noises and looking at his watch, and in a 
moment a tall, pretty girl in very smart clothes (afterward 
discovered to be a next-door neighbor) appeared in the door- 
way, kissed with great vigor another much prettier girl ina 
smart, dark green frock and a black hat, and pushed her into 
the room, crying out: ‘‘Here she is, Uncle Henry! Isn’t she 
a darling? I must run away home like anything or they'll 
be off to service without me,’’ and disappeared. 

““You look very nice, my dear!”’ said the little old gentle- 
man, actually smiling at Molly Brighton. 

Nice! Lord Evesham held his breath. 

“I’m still dreaming,” Molly Brighton complained, shaking 
her head in a sweet and bewildered fashion. ‘‘It’s all quite 
Heavenly, but—oh, I’m beginning to wonder if it won't 
be too dreadful when I wake up!” 








She turned quite white and began to tremble. 
“You're holding my hands!”’ she said in a little whisper. 

And he said: “‘T know.” 

“‘T think,” she said piteously, ‘“‘there must be some- 
thing the matter with me. My knees are all shaking. 
I’ve dreamed it at night, but not in the daytime— 
never, never! There’s something dreadful the matter.” 

‘Molly !” he cried, squeezing her hands hard. “Stop 
talking nonsense! I want you to say you'll marry me. 
I want you to say it on Christmas Day.” 

She seemed to realize that she was awake and that it 
was all quite real and true, but she trembled just as 
hard. ‘I can’t; of course I can’t. It’s too ridiculous. 
Please don’t say such things, Mr.—I mean, Lord 
Evesham! They hurt me.” 

“T’'ll say them,” he growled at her, ‘‘until you say 
‘Yes’ back to me. Molly, tell me the truth straight. 
Do you love me?” 

“Oh, I’d die for you!’’ she cried, sobbing. ‘‘ But you 
know I couldn’t possibly marry you. Why, you're a 
lord and I’m—just nothing at all but me.” 

““You’re dreams come true, Molly,” said he; ‘‘dreams 
come true.” 

And at that she gave a kind of little moan and got 
her hands away from him and covered her face with 
them. ‘Oh, I never thought anybody would ever say 
that to me. Oh, that’s the most beautiful thing that ever 
was said in this world; only it isn’t true. It couldn’t be.”’ 

“It’s true enough, Heaven knows!”’ 

She looked at him as if she were staring hard—the 
hardest that ever was—to keep her hold upon sanity 
and the safe realities, to tear her gaze from the enchant- 
ing splendor he tempted her with and fasten it wpon the 
somberearth, ‘‘It’sall,’’ she explained to him, “‘ because 
you've got the habit of helping me and taking care of 
me; that’s allitis. It isn’t love, Mr.—Lord Evesham; 
it couldn’t be. It’s just goodness and pity; and I’m so ip 
grateful that I could cry, but I won’t let you go on i} 
with it.” 

“Molly,” cried Lord Evesham, ‘‘I need you so!’ 

““You need me? You? Oh, dear!” 

“I’m going to work,” said he, ‘“‘ harder than anybody 
ever worked before, but who’s to meet me when the 
day’s work is done, Molly? Who’s to make work worth 
while? Who’s to put her arms about me when I’m tired 
and downhearted, and let me rest there?”’ 

She hugged herself in a silent ecstasy before the pic- 
tures she seemed to see and her eyes were shining. 
“Oh, you do mean it,”’ she whispered, ‘‘don’t you?” 

And he said: ‘“‘More than I ever meant anything 
before !”’ 

“‘T could help you like that—truly?”’ 

“‘T need you so!” he said again. 
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Prayer of the Mother After the 
Children Have Gone to Bed 


By FRANK CRANE 


HEY are asleep, O God, and I am tired, and I want the 

hush of a half-hour with Thee. I want to bathe my 
soul in the Infinite, as workers, covered with dust and 
sweat, plunge into the sea. 

Let my hot heart feel Thy cool vastness, my muddy 
mind lose itself in Thy crystal wisdom, my bruised love 
be healed in the waters of Thy love, so sure, so calm and 
deep. 

God, I could not bear to be a mother another day if I 
thought I should be called to account for all my mistakes. 
I would never seek Thee unless I thought Thou wert as 
forbearing and love-blind asI; but because my own chil- 
dren never come to me without my heart leaping to meet 
them, so I learn to be very bold toward my Father which 
is in Heaven. 

I am all faults. My very love trips up my wisdom, and 
my care breeds worry, and my sense of expediency makes 
me disloyal to the truth. One has to be very great and 
good to be a mother. Noone short of God Himself could 
be equal to it. 

But I love them, God; and in love I climb beside Thy 
seat. 

Teach me Thine own wondrous skill and indirection, 
so that I also may learn to wait, and to suffer, and, by 
long wisdom, to circumvent. 

I know it is of no avail to tell them anything. I know 
their little eyes are sharp, and see my soul, and that they 
copy me. Therefore make me good, good in my deepest 
purpose, good in my very desires. 

Make me all I want them to be, strong and true and 
great-hearted. 

Save me from the irritation of little things. Give me 
the long vision, the sense of perspective, so that I may 
judge between essentials and non-essentials. 

Let me be a real mother to my children, mending their 
souls and fancies and helping weave their dreams, as well 
as attending to their bodies. 

Help me to learn wisdom from their dear humanities, 
the secret of trust in Thee from their trust in me. 

And keep them from harm, and let them grow up sound 
and unspoiled. 


And make them always love me. Amen. 
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had no time to stare at the two young people who stood 
close together talking. 

The girl once more put her hands up over her face, but 
she took them down after a moment and laid them in a 
swift gesture against Lord Evesham’s breast. ‘‘I’m asleep 
and dreaming,”’ said she. ‘I shall wake up soon, I suppose, 
and find it isn’t so; but—every bit of me has loved you 
always, and in a dream I dare tell you so and say ‘ Yes, yes, 
yes.’ It won’t have done any harm when I wake up.” 

They were both a little pale then, and Molly Brighton 
really looked as if she might be dreaming. She seemed to be 
quitedazed. Butsheroused herself presently. ‘‘There,’’ she 
said, ‘‘is that nice, gruff, little old gentleman sitting on the 
other side of the Square. Would you mind coming with me 
to say ‘Merry Christmas’ to him? I want to say ‘Merry 
Christmas’ to all the world. I’m singing it to myself,’ she said 
quaintly, ‘in my heart. Can’t you hear?” 

Evesham laughed a shaky laugh, watching her face. “I 
heard music, but I thought it came from my own heart. Was 
it from yours, Molly? I might have known. About that old 
gentleman, though—I’d rather not speak to him again. 
He’s not what I thought him. I’ve been disappointed.”” He 
told of the proposal that had been made to him. 

At the end Molly shook her head with that tender scorn 
women have for man’sduller understanding. ‘‘There’ssome- 
thing wrong in that, believe me,” she said. ‘‘There’s not a 
word of truth in it. Come! We'll go straight to him and 
make him take it back.” 

She led him without another word to where the little old 
gentleman sat. ‘“‘I came,’’ she said briskly, ‘‘to wish you a 
‘Merry Christmas,’ sir, but before I wish it you've got to tell 
Lord Evesham that you didn’t mean what you said to him a 
little while ago.” 

“Of course I didn’t mean it!” snapped the little old 
gentleman, making a frightful face. ‘Wanted to try him. 
Young idiot went bouncing off. Got no sense! Pah! Ought 
to know better. Ought to be ashamed of himself. Old man 
like me! Pshaw! Nearly burst my lungs.” 





‘“There has to be a license,”’ said the little old gentleman, 
‘“‘and the office for that sort of thing is closed on Christmas 
Day, but there are sometimes ways of getting closed offices 
opened. I have been thinking that it might amuse me to 
get you two young people safely married to each other and 
then—well then just leave you to starve.’”” His own words 
seemed to frighten him a little, for he leaned forward, shak- 
ing one skinny finger in the air. ‘‘ Don’t run away with the 
idea,” he cried, “‘that I’m adopting you or shouldering your 
responsibilities or making plans to support you for the rest 
of your lives! Because I’m doing nothing of the sort. I’m 
getting you married because I think it may entertain me, 
and then I’m dropping you just where I found you—on a 
bench in Madison Square. Understand me?”’ 

They nodded at him, clinging each to the other’s hand, 
excited andincapable of speech. And the little old gentleman 
eyed them with a kind of hot fury. Then he got up from 
the bench and looked at the clock on the high tower; it 
was half-past nine. 

‘‘Come along! Come along!”’ said the little old gentle- 
man, all at once in a tearing hurry. ‘‘ What you sitting there 
for? Comealong home with me! I’ve got to telephone about 
that license bureau.” 


E SET off at a kind of trot across the Square and up 

Madison Avenue, and the two young people followed 

him silently a pace behind. He climbed up the steps of a big 

brownstone house on a corner, and a very odd-looking figure 

he made in that stately doorway, with his pinched old face 
and his battered hat and his shabby clothes. 

The butler who opened to them was a gray-haized man 
like his master, but much handsomer. 

Mr. Cole addressed him as Weems. He said: ‘‘ Weems, 
Lord Evesham has lost his luggage. Take him up to Mr. 
Thomas's room and fit him out with some clothes. But first 
call Mrs. Herod.” 


(Page 14) 
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HE insisted with some frequency during that wonder- 
ful day that she was dreaming, and Lord Evesham 
began to think that she was right and that he was 
dreaming too. He had, even afterward, but the vaguest 
and most unreal recollection of the day’s activities: a 
shadowy, disconnected succession of scenes, all stage- 
managed by a fidgety little old gentleman who kept his 
chin buried in his collar and discouraged conversation. 

Evesham knew that first they went, the three of them, 
a long way down into the lower part of the city, riding 
in a closed motor-car, and that he and Molly Brighton 
had to tell their names to an impatient young man 
behind a desk, and Molly so far roused herself as to be 
amused because he had so many—‘‘ Peter Charles 
Francis de la Quesne Mountjoy Scott, fifteenth Baron 
Evesham, of Evesham, Oxon, England.” 

Then Molly asked a little timidly if they mightn’t 
stop in at a church for just the smallest fraction of a 
minute—or she would stop in alone and come on to them 
later. So they all stopped at Trinity and everybody 
seemed to know old Mr. Cole and greeted him in smiling 
whispers, and they even got seats in a pew at the back 
of the church, and the place smelt of balsam pine, and 
Molly knelt down to pray with her lovely red head bent 
over her hands, and the organ and the choir made 
stirring, Heavenly music. 


SSS SS 
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My And afterward there was luncheon at the house in 
\ Madison Avenue—such a luncheon as Evesham had not 
i tasted in many long months, and poor Molly Brighton 


probably never at all! Then there must have been 
rather a long interval, but he never could remember 
what took place in it, and all at once he and Molly were 
face to face with a clergyman in a white surplice, and 
Mr. Cole was there, and that pretty girl from next door, 
and the servants, and he put a ring on Molly’s finger— 
his mother’s wedding ring that he hadn’t ever quite 
felt he could sell or pawn. 

That he had supposed to be the last scene, as it were, 
of the wonderful little masquerade. He was ready then 
to lay off his borrowed finery and say, ‘‘ Thank you, sir, 
and God bless you!” and go back to the bench in 
Madison Square, or rather, since the day was advanced, 


But it seemed he was mistaken. 

The little old gentleman explained matters briefly: 
‘‘You’re to stay on here until tomorrow because I’m 
going away. I’m going to Washington.”” He turned 
to the new Lady Evesham. ‘‘It seems, my dear, you 
were right about—well, about that letter I gave you to 
read. I’ve been sending telegrams and getting answers. 
Hey? Seems she’d like to see her old father after all— 
at least she pretends she would. Maybe I'll bring her 
back with me for a bit; can’t say. Anyhow, you two, 
this house is yours until tomorrow. Tomorrow you 
can go back to your bench, and this fellow that talks 
about his hands being so strong—he can look for 
another job, carrying out ashes.” 

They tried to thank him, but he didn’t want thanks. He 
got quite angry and rude. But before he went he shook 
hands in a limp, absent-minded fashion with the bridegroom 
and suffered himself to be kissed on each cheek by the bride. 
“See you one of these days in Madison Square,”’ said the 
little old gentleman, getting into the shabby overcoat that 
Weems held for him. He made a strange, sustained, inhuman 
sound such as they had never before heard, and all at once 
they became aware that he was laughing. 
And so he went away. 





COUPLE of hours later young Lord Evesham entered 

the drawing-room dressed for dinner. Molly stood 
before the fire partly in and partly out of a pretty, thin, 
clinging frock of pale yellow. She rather hoped she looked 
quite lovely, and when she saw her husband’s face she knew 
she did and glowed all over with delight. 

He dropped a half-opened envelope that he had in his 
hand and came across the room and stood over her. ‘‘ Molly 
Brighton,” said he unsteadily, ‘‘if you go on becoming more 
beautiful every hour like this I sha’n’t be able to bear it 
You’re the most beautiful thing I ever saw. I told you that 
you were dreams come true. You’re more, for I neve 
dreamed of anybody that was fit to come near you.”’ 

She made one of her little moaning noises and hid her face 
against him, but after a moment she asked: ‘“‘ Did you get a 
letter or something too? I got one, but I didn’t open it. 
I waited for you to come down.” 

Evesham went back and picked up the envelope he had 
dropped, and took the written sheets out and read them 
aloud. 

You told me yesterday, Evesham, that you had been, some 
years ago, to the islands of the South Pacific and had liked them. 
Well I have some land there—in the Marquesas—partly planted 
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AUTHOR OF “THE CASTLECOURT DIAMOND CASE,” ETC. 
Vil 


\. SPITE of the openly expressed suspicion of Hines, who 

kept the Wayside Arbor, and of the secret whispering 

about Doctor Fowler, still no arrests were made in con- 
nection with Sylvia Hesketh’s death. Everything was 
waiting on the inquest, and we all heard that there were 
important facts—already known to the police—which would 
not be made public till then. 

\Wednesday afternoon they held the inquest at Maple- 
shade. The authorities had rounded up a bunch of wit- 
nesses, |among them. The work in the exchange had piled 
up so we'd had to send a hurry call for help to headquarters, 
and | left the office in charge of a new girl, Katie Reilly, who 
was going to work with us hereafter on split hours. 

Going down Maple Lane it was like a picnic except for the 
solemn faces. I saw Hines and his party, and the railway 
men, and a lot of queer guys that I took to be the jury. 
Halfway there a crowd of reporters passed me, talking loud 
and swinging along in their big overcoats. Near the black 
pine the toot of a horn made me stand back, and Jack 
Reddy’s roadster scudded by, he driving, with Casey, the 
chauffeur, beside him, and the two old Gilseys, pale and 
peaked, in the back seat. ; 

Phey held the inquest in the dining-room, with the coroner 
sitting at one end of the long shiny table and the jury grouped 
round the other. The day was cold and cloudy, and through 
the French windows that looked out on the lawns the light 
came still and gray, making the faces look paler than they 
already were. It was a grand, beautiful room with a carved 
stone fireplace where logs were burning. Back against the 
walls were sideboards with silver dishes on them, and hand- 
painted portraits hung on the walls. But the things you 
couldn’t help looking at—and that made all the splendor just 
nothing—were Sylvia’s clothes lying over the back of a chair, 
and, on a little table near them, her hat, the one glove she 
had had on, and the heap of jewelry. 

We were awful silent at first, a crowd of people sitting 
along the walls, staring straight ahead or looking on the 
ground. Now and then some one would move uneasily and 
make a rustle, but there were moments so still you could hear 
the fire snapping and the scratching of the reporters’ pencils. 
They were just behind me, bunched up ata table in front of 
the window. When the Doctor came in every one was as quiet 
as death and the eyes on him were like the eyes of images, so 
fixed. Mrs. Fowler was not present —they sent for her later; 
but Nora and Anne were, both as pale as ghosts. 


TT’HE coroner opened by telling about how and where the 
deceased had been found, the position, the surroundings, 

id so forth, and so forth, and then called Doctor Graham, 
who was the county physician and had made the autopsy. 

\ good deal of what he said I didn’t understand; it was to 
prove that death resulted from a compound fracture of the 
skull. He described the wounds on the scalp, which had 
been partly protected by the hat, thick as it was with a 
plush outside and a silk lining. This was held up and then 
given to the jury to examine. I saw it plainly as they passed 
it from hand to hand—a small, dark automobile hat, one 
side torn and some ragged shreds of black Shetland veil hang- 
ing to its edge. He said she bore no other marks of violence 
save a few scratches on her right hand. 

The automobilists who had found the body came next. 
Only the men were present—two nice-looking gentlemen— 
the ladies having been excused. They told what I have 
already written, one of them making the creeps go down 
your spine, describing how his wife said she saw the hand in 
the moonlight, and how he walked back, laughing, and pulled 
off the brush that was piled over it. 

After that Mrs. Fowler came, all swathed in black and 
looking like a haggard old woman. The coroner spoke very 
kind to her. When she got to the quarrels between Sylvia 
and the Doctor her voice began to tremble and she could 
hardly go on. Then she pulled herself together and told 


about going up to 
Sylvia’s room and 


finding the letter. 

rhe coroner stopped 
her there, and, taking 
a folded paper from 
the table beside him, 
said it was the letter 
and read it out to us: 

lIREHILL, Nov. 21. 

Dearest: All right. 
I evening ut seven 
bythe pine. We'll goin 
my racerto Bioomington 
and be married there 
by Viske, the man I told 


you about. It'll be a 
long ride, but at the 
end we'll find happiness 
Waiting for us. Don’t 


disappoint me; don’t do 
hat you did the other 

Believe in my 
and trust yourself 
( JACK. 


Wd LENCE in 
4 4 which you could 
hear the fire falling 
together with a little 

{t rustle followed. 
All eyes turned, as if 
they were on pivots, 
and looked at Jack 
Keddy—all but mine. 
| kept them on Mrs. 

owler and never 
moved them till she 
was led, bent and sob- 
bing, out of the room. 
_Nora Magee was 
the next, and I heard 
them say afterward 
she made a good wit- 
ness. The coroner 
asked her—and 


“ce 


I Turned on Her and Told Her I Knew of the Elopement 
and Asked Her What She Was Doing There’” 


Anne, when her turn came—very particular about the 
jewelry, what was gone, how many pieces and such questions. 
And then it came out that nobody—not even Mrs. Fowler— 
knew exactly what Sylvia had. She was all the time buying 
new ornaments or having old ones reset, and the only person 
who kept track of her possessions was Virginie Dupont. 

Hines was called after that. He was all slicked up in his 
store clothes, and, while any one could see he was scared 
blue, the perspiration on his forehead and his big, knotty 
hands twiddling at his tie and his watch chain, he told his 
story very clear and straightforward. I think every one was 
impressed by it, and by Mrs. Hines, who followed him. She 
was a miserable-looking little woman, with inflamed eyes and 
a long, drooping nose, but she corroborated all he said, and, 
anyway, to me it sounded true. 


— Mrs. Hines came Tecla Rabine, the Bohe- 
mianservant—a large, fat woman witha good-humored, red 
face and little, twinkling eyes. She spoke in a queer, foreign 
dialect, but gave her testimony very well and told something 
that no one—I don’t think even the police—had heard before. 

While Hines was locking up she went to her room, but 
couldn’t sleep because of the pain of her toothache. 

‘“‘ Ach,” she said, spreading her hand out near her cheek, 
“‘it was out so far—swole out, and, oh, the pain!” 

‘‘Never mind your toothache,” said the coroner. ‘‘ Keep 
to the subject.” 

“How do I hear noises if my toothache doesn’t make me 
to wake?’’ she asked, giving hima sort of indignant look. 

“Oh, you heard noises; what kind of noises?”’ 

‘“The scream,” she said. 

‘You heard a scream?”’ 
“Yes, one scream—far away, up by Cresset’s Crossing.” 
‘“What time was that?” 
“The clock says ten minutes past ten.”’ 


“*A Little While Ago Doctor Fowler's Chauffeur, in Dusting 
Out His Car, Found the Gold-Mesh Purse Squeezed Down 
Between the Back and the Cushion’” 
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ILLUSTRATIONS BY ARTHUR WILLIAM BROWN 


“What did you do? Did you go out and investigate— 


go to the door?” 


She shook her head and gave a sort of good-humored 


laugh as if she was explaining things to a child. ‘‘Go out? 
For why? If I go out for screams I go out when there is a 
fight and when the automobiles be pass—up and down all 
night—often making noises.” 
sort of careless. ‘‘I no be bothered with screams.”’ 


She shrugged her shoulders 


‘“‘Did you go to bed?” 

Tao. 

“Did you hear any more screams?” 

‘‘No, there are no more. If there are I would have hear 
them, for I can’t sleep ever all night. All I hear is auto- 
mobiles—many automobiles passing up and down and 
maybe—two, three, four times—the horns sounding.”’ 

The coroner asked her a few more questions, principally 
about Hines’s movements, and her answers were all clear 
and in line with what Hines had said. 


ly gree followed the railway men, Sands and Clark and 
Jim Donahue. Jim was as nervous as a cat, holding 
his hat in his hands and twisting it ’round like a plate 
he was drying. He told about the woman he put on the 
seven-thirty train on Sunday night. 

‘“Where did you first see this woman ?”’ he was asked. 

““On the platform, just before the train came in. She 
came down along it, out of the dark.” 

“‘Can you swear it was Miss Hesketh ?’’ 

Jim didn’t think he could swear, because he didn't see 
her face plain, it being covered with a figured black veil. 
But he never thought of it being any one else. 

‘“Why did you think it was she?” 

“Because it looked like her. It was her coat and her 
gold purse and I’d know her hair anywhere. And when I 


spoke to her and said, ‘Good-evening, Miss Hesketh; going 
to leave us?’ it was her voice that answered: ‘Yes, Jim, 
I’m going away for a few days. 


99? 


“Did you have any more conversation with her?” 

“No, because the train came along then. She got in and 
I handed her her bag and said: ‘Good-night.’”’ 

When he was asked to describe the bag he said he hadn’t 


noticed it except that it was a medium-sized bag, he thought 
dark-colored. 


Then he was shown the clothes—the long fur coat, the 


hat and the one glove. He thought they were the same, but 


it was hard to tell, the platform being so dark; anyway it 


was the sort of clothes the lady had on, and, though he 
couldn’t be sure of the gloves, he had noticed that her gloves 


were light-colored. 

Sands, the Pullman conductor, and Clark, from the Junc- 
tion, testified that they’d seen the same woman on the train 
and at the Junction. Sands particularly noticed the gold- 
mesh purse, because she took her ticket out of it. He 
addressed her as Miss Hesketh and she had answered him, 
but only to say: ‘‘Good-evening.”’ 

Then came the Firehill servants. The two old Gilseys 
were dreadfully upset. Mrs. Gilsey cried, and poor old 
David kept hesitating and looking at Mr. Reddy, but the 
stamp of truth was on every word they said. Casey followed 
them, telling what I’ve already written. 


HEN Mr. Reddy was called a sort of stir went over the 

people. Everybody was curious to hear his story, as 
we'd only got bits of it, most of them wild rumors. And 
there wasn’t a soul in Longwood that didn’t grieve for him, 
plunged down, at the moment when he thought he was most 
happy, into such an awful tragedy. He looked gray and 
pinched, his eyes burnt out, like a person’s who hasn’t slept 
for nights. You could see he was nervous, for he kept cross- 
ing and uncrossing his knees, and he didn’t give his evidence 
nearly so clear and continued as the newspapers had it. 
He’d stop every now and then, as if he didn’t remember or as 
if he was thinking of the best way to express himself. 

He began by tell- 
ing howheand Sylvia 
had arranged to goin 
his car to Blooming- 
ton and there be 
married by his friend 
Fiske, an Episcopal 
clergyman. 

The coroner asked 
him if the clergyman 
expected them, and 
he said, no, that he 
hadn’t had time to 
let him know, as the 
clopement was de- 
cided on hurriedly. 

“Why was the de- 
cision hurried ?’’ the 
coroner asked. 

And he answered 
low, as if he was re- 
luctant to say it: 
“Because Miss 
Hesketh had a vio- 
lent quarrel with her 
stepfather on Satur- 
day morning. It was 
not tillafter that that 
she made up ker 
mind she would go 
with me.” 

“Did you knowat 
the time what that 
quarrel was about ?”’ 

His face got a dull 
red and he said low: 
““Yes, she told me of 
it inaletter she wrote 
me immediately 
afterward.” 

Then he told how 
on Saturday night he 
had receiveda special 
delivery letter from 































































































































































































































































her, telling of the quarrel and agreeing to the elopement. 
That letter he had destroyed. He answered it the next 
morning, she having directed him to bring it in himself and 
deliver it to Virginie, who would meet him opposite Corwin’s 
drug store. This he did, the letter being the one already in 
evidence. 

The coroner asked him to explain the sentence which 
read: ‘‘Don’t disappoint me; don’t do what you did the 
other time.” 

He looked straight in front of him and answered: ‘‘ We had 
made a plan to elope once before and she had backed out.” 

“Do you know why?” 

“It was too—too unusual—too unconventional. When it 
came to the scandal of an elopement she hung back.” 

“Ts it your opinion that the quarrel with Doctor Fowler 
made her agree the second time?”’ 

“T know nothing about that.’’ Then he told of leaving 
Firehill, coming into Longwood and going down Maple 
Lane. ‘‘I reached there a few minutes before seven and ran 
down to the pine tree, where I was to meet her. I drew up to 
one side of the road and waited. During the time I waited— 
half an hour—I neither saw nor heard anybody. At half- 


past seven I decided that she had changed her mind again, . 


and left.” 

“You didn’t go to the house?”’ 

“No; I was not welcome at the house. She had told me 
not to go there.” 

“You were in the habit of seeing her somewhere else, 
though?” 


IS face got red again and you could see he had to make 

an effort not togetangry. ‘‘ After I had heard from Miss 
Hesketh, and had seen from Doctor Fowler’s manner that.I 
was not wanted at Mapleshade, I saw her at intervals. Once 
or twice we went for walks in the woods and a few times— 
perhaps three or four—I met her on the turnpike and took 
her for a drive in my car.”” He then went on to tell how he 
drove back to Firehill, reaching there a little after nine. The 
place was empty and he went up to his room. He didn’t 
know how long he’d been there when the telephone rang. 
’ It was the mysterious message from her. He repeated it 
slowly, evidently trying to give it word for word. You could 
have heard a pin drop when he ended. 

“Did you attempt to question her on the phone?” | 

‘No, it all went too quick and I was too astonished.” 

“‘Did you get the impression that she was in any grave 
danger ?”’ 

‘“‘No; I never thought of that. She was very rash and 
impulsive, and I thought she’d done some foolhardy thing 
‘and had turned to meas the one person on whom she could 
rely.” 

“What do you mean by ‘foolhardy’?”’ 

He gave a shrug and threw out his hands: ‘The sort of 
thing a child might do—some silly, thoughtless action. She 
was full of spirit and daring; you never could be sure of 
what she mightn’t try. I didn’t think of any definite thing. 
I ran to the garage and got out my car and went northward 
up the Firehill Road. It was terrible traveling, and I should 
say it took me nearly three-quarters of an hour to make the 
distance. When I was nearing the pike I sounded my horn 
to let her know I was coming. Just before I got there the 
clouds had broken and the moon come out. The whole land- 
scape was flooded with light, and I made no doubt I’d see her 
as soon as I turned into the pike. But she wasn’t there. 
I slowed up and waited, looking up and down, for I'd no idea 
which way she was coming, but there wasn’t a sign of her. 
As far as I could see the road was deserted. Then I ran up 
and down—a mile or two either way— 
but there was no one to be seen.” 

“Did you hear anything?”’ 

“‘Nothing. The place was as still as 
the grave. I made longer runs up and 
down, looking along both sides and now 
and then waiting and sounding the 
autohorn.”’ 

‘“‘Did you stop at any of the farms or 
cottages and make inquiries?” 

“No; I didn’t do that because I had 
no thought of her being in any real 
danger and because she’d cautioned me 
against letting any one know. After I’d 
searched the main road thoroughly for 
several miles and gone up several branch 
roads I began to think she’d played a 
joke on me.”’ 

‘*Do you mean fooled you?” 

““VYes; the whole thing began to look 
that way, she not being at the rendezvous 
in Maple Lane, and then phoning me to 
meet her at a place which, when I came 
to think of it, it was nearly impossible for 
her to reach in that space of time. It 
seemed the only reasonable explanation, 
and it was the sort of thing she might do. 
When I got the idea in my head it grew 
and’’—he looked down on the floor, his 
voice dropping low as if it was hard for 
him to speak—‘“‘I got blazing mad.” 


OR a moment it seemed like he 

couldn’t go on. In that moment I 
thought of how he must be feeling, re- 
membering his rage against her while all 
the time she was lying cold and dead by 
the road. 

“T was too angry to go home,” he went on; ‘and, not 
thinking much what I did, I let the car out and went up 
and dowa—I don’t know how far—I don’t remember—miles 
and miles.” 

‘“‘ According to Mr. Casey it was half-past four when you 
came back to the garage.” 

“T dare say; I didn’t notice the time.” 

“You were from nine-thirty to four-thirty on the road?”’ 

“Yes,” 

“You spent those seven hours going up and down the 
turnpike and the intersecting roads?”’ 

“Yes; but at first I waited—for half-hours at a time— 
in different places.”’ 

He looked straight at the coroner as he said that, a deep, 
steady look, more quiet and intent than he’d done since he 
started. I think it would have seemed to most people as if 
he was telling the absolute truth and wanted to impress it. 
But when a girl feels about a man as I did about him she can 
see below the surface, and there was something about the 
expression of his face, about the tone of his voice, that made 
me think for the first time that he was holding something back. 

Then he went on and told about going home and falling 
asleep on the sofa, and about the Doctor and Mills coming: 

“When I saw the Doctor my first thought was that I must 
keep quiet till I found out what had happened. When he 
asked me where his daughter was I was startled, as I realized 
she wasn’t at home. But even then I hadn’t any idea of 


serious trouble and I was determined to hold my tongue till 
I knew more than I did. The ring of the telephone gave me 
a shock. I had been expecting to get a call from her and 
instinctively I gave a jump for it. By that time I was sure 
she’d got into some silly scrape, and I wasn’t going to have 
her stepfather finding out and starting another quarrel. 
They”’—he nodded his head at the Doctor and Mills— 
“caught on at once and made a rush for me. After that’’— 
he lifted his hands and let them drop on his knees— “‘it was 
just as they’ve said. I was paralyzed. I don’t know what I 
said. I only felt she’d been in danger and called on me and 
I'd failed her. I think for a few moments I was crazy.” 

His voice got so husky he could hardly speak, and he bent 
his head down, looking at his hands. I guess every face in 
the room was turned to him but mine; I couldn’t look at 
him, but sat like a dummy picking at my gloves, and inside, 
in my heart, I felt like I was crying. 

In the silence I heard one of the reporters whisper: 
poor chap—that’s tough!”’ 

He was asked some more questions, principally about 
what Sylvia had told him of the quarrels with her stepfather. 
You could see he was careful in his answers. According to 
what he said she’d only alluded to them in a general way as 
making the life at Mapleshade very uncomfortable. He was 
just getting up when I saw one of the jurors pass a slip of 
paper across the table to the coroner. He looked at it, 
then—as Mr. Reddy was moving away—asked him to wait 
a minute; there was another question: Had he stopped any- 
where during Sunday night to get gasoline for his car? 

Mr. Reddy turned back and said very simply: 

I had an extra drum in the car.” 

“You used that?” 

é Yes.”’ 

“What did you do with the drum?” 

“Threw it into the bushes somewhere along the road.” 

“Do you know the place?”’ 

He gave a sort of smile and shook his head. 

‘“No, I don’t remember; I don’t know where I filled the 
tank. When it was done I pitched the drum back into the 
trees—somewhere along the turnpike.” 

Several more of us came after that, I among them. But 
the real sensation of the day was the Doctor’s evidence. 


Vill 


HE Doctor was as calm and matter of fact as if he were 

giving a lecture to a class of students. He looked much 
better than he did that morning in the exchange, rested and 
with a good color. 

As he settled himself inthe chair I heard one of the report- 
ers whisper: ‘‘I wouldn't call that the mug of a murderer.” 

I looked over my shoulder right at the one who had spoken, 
a young chap with a round, rosy, innocent sort of face, like a 
kid’s, and yellow hair standing up over his head as thick as 
sheep’s wool. I’d seen him several times in the exchange and 
knew his name was Babbitts and the other fellows called him 
‘“‘Soapy.’”’ When he caught myeyehewinked,and youcouldn’t 
be mad, because it was like a big, pink baby winking at you. 

The Doctor told his story more straight and continuous 
than any of the others. It went along so clear from point to 
point that the coroner didn’t have to ask so many questions, 
and when he did the Doctor wasalways ready with his answer. 
It sounded to me as if he’d thought out every detail, worked 
it up just right to get the best effect. 

He began with Saturday morning when he’d got the call 
to go to the Dalzells’: ‘“‘An operation was performed early 
that afternoon, and I stayed during the night and all the 
next day, going out on Sunday morning at ten for an hour’s 
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“[ STEPPED IN YOUR STEPS 
ALL THE WAY” 
BY ROY TEMPLE HOUSE 


FATHER and his tiny son 
Crossed a rough street one stormy day. 


A 


“See, Papa,” cried the little one, 
“I stepped in your steps all the way!” 


Ah, random childish hands, that deal 

Quick thrusts no coat of proof could stay! 
It touched him with the touch of steel— 

“I stepped in your steps all the way!” 


If this man shirks his manhood's due, 
And heeds what lying voices say, 

It is not one who falls, but two— 
“I stepped in your steps all the way!” 


But they who thrust off greed and fear, 
Who love and watch, who toil and pray— 
How their hearts carol when they hear: 
“I stepped in your steps all the way!” 











DECORATION BY DUGALD STEWART WALKER 


ride in my motor. I had decided to remain Sunday night, 
too—though the patient was out of danger—when at about 
eight I received a telephone message from my wife saying 
Miss Hesketh had run away with Jack Reddy. Hearing 
from her that their route would be by the turnpike to Bloom- 
ington I made up my mind that my best course was to strike 
the turnpike and intercept them.” 
“You disapproved of their marriage?’’ 


vs ECIDEDLY. Miss Hesketh was too young to know 

her own mind. Mr. Reddy was not the husband I 
would have chosen for her—not to mention the distress it 
would have caused Mrs. Fowler to have her daughter marry 
in that manner. My desire to keep the escapade secret made 
me tell Mrs. Dalzella falsehood—that I was called away on 
an important case. 

“The Dalzells’ chauffeur told me that the road from their 
place to the turnpike was impassable for motors. The best 
route for me would be to go to the Junction, where I could 
strike the Riven Rock Road, which came out on the turnpike 
about a mile from Cresset’s Crossing. I had plenty of time, 
as the distance young Reddy would have to travel before he 
reached that point was nearly a hundred and twenty miles. 

“IT arrived at the Junction as the train for Philadelphia 
was drawing out. I spoke to Clark, the'station agent, about 
the road, and, after getting the directions, walked around 
the depot to the back platform where my car stood. As I 
(Page 16) 


passed the door of the waiting-room it suddenly opened ang 
a woman came out.” 

He stopped—just for a moment—as if to let the people ge 
the effect of his words. A rustle went over the room, but he 
looked as if he didn’t notice it and went on as calm anj| 
natural as if he was telling us a fiction story: 


“T probably wouldn’t have noticed her if she hadn; 


given a suppressed cry and cowered back in the doorway, 


That made me look at her, and, to my amazement, I saw it © 


was Miss Hesketh’s maid, Virginie Dupont.” 


OBODY expected it. If he’d wanted to spring a sensa. ee, 


tion he’d done it. We were all leaning forward with ou; 
mouths open. 


“The moment I saw her I remembered that my wife had | 


told me the woman had gone with Miss Hesketh. One glance 
into the waiting-room told me she was alone, and I turned on 
her and told her I knew of the elopement and asked’ her 
what she was doing there. She was evidently terrified by 
my unexpected appearance, but, seeing she was caught, she 
confessed that she knew all about it; in fact that she had 
been instructed by Miss Hesketh to go to Philadelphia by 
the branch line, take a room in a hotel and wait there till her 
mistress appeared. 

“‘T- was enraged and let her see it, pushing her around to 
the car and ordering her into the back seat. I vaguely 


noticed that she carried a bag and a wrap over herarm. She 7 


tried to excuse herself, but I shut her up and took my seat at 


the wheel. There was no one on the platform as we went out. 7 
“It took me fully an hour and a half to negotiate the dis. | 
tance between the Junction and the turnpike. The road was | 


in a fearful condition. We ran into chuck holes and through 
water nearly to the hubs. Once, the right front wheel drop- 


ping into a washout, the lamp struck a stump and was so |” 
My attention was concen- 7 


shattered it had to be put out. 
trated on the path, especially after we left the open country 





Sei 


and entered a thick wood, where, with one lamp out of com. 7 - 
mission, I had to almost feel my way. I said not a word to | 


the woman nor she to me. It was not till I was once again in 
the open that I turned to speak to her and saw she was gone.” 


“Gone!” said one of the jury —a rawboned, bearded old | : 


man like a farmer—so interested he spoke right out. 

“Yes, gone. I guessed in a moment what she had done. 
Either when I had stopped to put out the lamp, or in one 
of the pauses while I was feeling my way through the wood, 
she had slipped out and run. 


neau and saw that the things she had carried, the bag and 


the wrap, were also missing. Unfortunately inthe shock and ~~ 


horror of the next day the whole matter slipped my mind 


It would have been easy for 7 
her to hide in the dark of the trees. I glanced into the ton- 7 


and she had time to complete her getaway, probably by the © 


branch line early Monday morning.” 


ERE the coroner explained that inquiries had since been 
made at the branch-line stations for the woman, but 
nobody had been found who had seen her. 

“T had no time to go back and look for her, and anyway 
it would have been useless, as she could have hidden from a 
sheriff’s posse in the wood. Besides, my whole interest was 
focused on reaching the turnpike. I could see it before me, 
a long winding line between the dark edges of small trees. 
I turned into it and let the car out. Though the road has 
many turns I could have seen the lamps of a motor some 
distance ahead, and I ran fast, looking neither to the right 
nor left, but watching for approaching lights. On my ride 
back I met only a few vehicles, several farmers’ wagons, and 
the motor of Doctor Pease, the Longwood practitioner. 

“‘T reached home about two and went 
at once to my wife’s room. She was ina 
hysterical state and I stayed with her an 
hour or so, trying to quiet her. When she 
was better I retired to my own apart- 
ment, and at seven called up Walter 
Mills, a detective in New York, telling 
him to come to Longwood as soon as he 
could. By this time I was uneasy, not 
that I had any suspicion ofa real tragedy, 
but the disappearance of Miss Hesketh 
alarmed me. I met Mills at the train 
and told him the situation and that I in- 
tended telephoning to Fiske at Bloom- 
ington, thinking that they might have 
reached there by some other way. It was 
his suggestion that, before any step was 
taken which might make the matter pub- 
lic, it would be well to communicate with 
Firehill and see if the servants knew any- 
thing. I did this and to my amazement 
learned that Reddy was there.”’ 

That is all of the Doctor’s testimony 
that I need to put down, as the rest of 
it you know. 





T LEFT us in a sort of mixed-up sur- 

prise. No one could have told it better, 
no one could have been more sure about 
it, nor more quiet and natural. But—it 
seems like I ought to write that word in 
the biggest letters to give the idea of 
how it stood out in my mind—of all the 


awfully pat! I don’t know how you feel 
about it, but I cansay for myself, listening 
and watching that man tell it, I couldn’t 
seem to believe it at all—it was cunning. 

It was near to evening, the room getting dusk and the fire 
showing up large and bright, when the jury brought in their 
verdict: ‘‘The deceased met her death at the hands of a 
person or persons unknown.” 

I walked back up Maple Lane. The night was setting in 
cold and frosty. The clouds had drawn off, the air was clear 
as crystal and full of the sounds of motor horns. Big and 
little cars passed me, jouncing over the ruts and swinging 
around the bend where the pine stood. 

I was looking up at it, black like a skeleton against the 
glow in the west, when a step came up behind me and a 
voice said: ‘‘ You’re a good witness, Miss Morganthau.” 

It was that fresh kid, Babbitts, and I wasn’t sorry to have 
him join me, as I was feeling as if I’d been sitting in a tomb 

He was serious, too; not a wink about him now, his eyes 
on the ground, his hands dug down in the pockets of his 
overcoat. ‘‘A strange case, isn’t it?’’ he said. 

“‘ Awful strange,’”’ I answered. 

“If it wasn’t for your story of that man on the phone 
I think they’d arrest Doctor Fowler tonight.” 

“‘Didn’t you believe what he said?’’ I wasn’t going to give 
away my thoughts, any more than I’d been willing to give 
away what I heard on the wire. 

And it seemed that he was the same, for he answered slow 
and thoughtful: ‘‘I’m not saying what I believe or don’t 


CONTINUED ON PAGE 37 


stories it was the strangest, and it was so. 
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““*T Hope They’re 
Happy’; He 
Spoke Wist- 
fully. ‘The Lad 
Was a Genius, 
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FROM THE 

REVEREND GEOFFREY MCBIRNEY 

to ‘‘AuGUST FIRST”’ 





sy WARCHESTER, 
‘ St. ANDREW’S PARISH HOUSE, 
August 12. 

WANT to tell you a story. Yesterday it rained. And 
| then the telephone rang and some incoherent person 

mumbled an address out in the farthest suburb; it was 
North Baxter Court—a row of yellow houses with the door- 
sills level with the mud and ashes of the alley, and swarms of 
children who stared and whispered, ‘‘Here’s the Father.”’ 
Number 714 was marked with a membranous-croup sign: 
the usual lie to avoid strict quarantine and still get antitoxin 
at the Free Dispensary. 

The room was unspeakable—shut windows and a crowd of 
people. A woman, young, sat rocking back and forth, half- 
smothering a baby in her arms. Nobody spoke. It took 
time to get the windows open and persuade the woman to lay 
the child on the bed in the corner. There wasn’t anything 
else to use, so I fanned the baby with my straw hat until 
finally it got away from North Baxter Court forever, which 
was as it should be. Thentumult. Probably you are not ina 
position to know that few spectacles are more hideous than 
the unrestrained grief of the poor. The things they said and 
did—I can’t describe them. As I was leaving after a pretty 
bad half hour I met the doctor at the door. That child died 
of diphtheria. I knew it and he admitted it. The funeral 
was this breathless morning, with details that may not be 
written down. 

Later.—Somebody came, and now it’s long past mid- 
night. I must try to send you some answer to your letter. 
| have been thinking—the combination may strike you as 
odd—of North Baxter Court and you. Not that the happen- 
ings of yesterday were unusual; that is just it; they come 
almost every day—things like that. And you, with your 
birds and rustling trees and your lake, you keep a shiny pistol 
in the drawer of your dressing-table and write me the sort of 
letter that came from you this morning—when all these 
people, stumbling through sordid, hopeless years, need you— 
need you because, in spite of everything, you are still so much 
farther along than they. Because you are capable of seeing 
where their eyes are shut, because you and your kind can put 
the germ of life into the deadness of their days, because of 
what makes you what you are and gives you the chance to 
become infinitely more, they need you. And in the face of all 
that you can sit down in the fragrance of a garden-scented 
breeze and write as you have done about God and the things 
that matter! You said that it was not flippancy. Your whole 
point of view is wrong. 


HAYE you ever got below the surface of anything at all? 
Do you want to know what it is that has brought you to 
the verge of suicide? Itis not your horror of illness, nor your 
oddly concluded determination to marry a man whom you 
do not love. Suicideis an ugly word—I notice that you avoid 
it—and love is a big word; I am using them understandingly 
and soberly. You came to the edge of this thing for the rea- 
son that there is not an element of bigness in your life, and 
there never has been. You lack the balance of large ideas. 
This man of whom you tell me—of course you do not love 
him; you have not yet the capacity for understanding the 
meaning of the word. You like to ride and you like to dance 
and you are fond of the things that please, but you do not 


Too’” 


love anybody or even anything. You are living, yes, but you 
are asleep. You have been taught to believe in a personal 
God, and you have never taken the trouble to get beyond 
the notion that personality—God’s or anybody’s—is mainly 
a matter of the possession of such things as hands and feet. 
What can be the meaning to one like you of the truth that 
we are made in the image of God? The Kingdom of Heaven, 
that whole whirling activity of the great Commonwealth of 
God, the citizenship toward which you might be pointing 
North Baxter Court—you have not even imagined it. Don’t 
misunderstand. I am not exhorting you to go slumming. 
I am urging you to reach after a few of the realities. Why 
not shut your questioning mind a while and open your soul? 
Live a little; begin to realize that there is a world outside 
yourself; try to get beyond the viewpoint of a child. And, 
if I have not angered you beyond words, let me know how 
you get on. 

The unconventionality of this correspondence, you see, is 
not all on one side. Yesterday I could not have imagined 
sending a letter like this to anybody; but now it goes—and 
to you. I ask you to answer it. I think you owe me that. 
It hasn’t been exactly easy to write. 

One more thing: Don’t trust letters to stand between you 
and the toy in the dressing-table drawer. Any barrier there, 
to be in the least effective, will have to be of your own 
building. GEOFFREY McBIRNEY. 


BOUT a month after this letter had been sent Geoffrey 
McBirney, dashing down the three flights of stairs in 
the Parish House from his quarters on the top floor, peered 
into the letter box on the way to morning service. He peered 
eagerly. There had been no answer to his letter; it was a 
month; he was surprisingly uneasy. But there was nothing 
in the mail box, so he swept along to the vestry room and got 
into his cassock. He read service to the handful of people in 
the chapel with a sense of sick depression which he manfully 
choked down at every upheaval. 

Service over, there were things to be done for three hours; 
then there was to be a meeting in his rooms at twelve o’clock 
to consider the establishment of a new mission, his especial 
interest, in the rough country at the west of the city. The 
rector and the bishop and two others were coming. 

He hurried home and up to his place at eleven-forty-five, 
and gave a hasty look about to see if things were fairly proper 
for august people; not that the bishop would notice. He 
dusted off the library table with his handkerchief, placed one 
book discreetly on the back part of the table instead of in 
front, put an untidy box of cigars into a drawer, and gathered 
up the fresh pile of wash from a chair and put it on the bed 
in his sleeping-reom and shut the door hard. Then he gazed 
about with the air of a satisfied housekeeper. 

He lifted up a loudly ticking clock which would not go 
except when lying on its face, and regarded it. Five minutes 
to twelve, and they were sure to be late. He extracted a 
cigar from the drawer and lighted it. His thoughts, loosened 
from immediate pressure, came back slowly, surely, to the 
empty mail box, his last letter, the girl whom he knew gro- 
tesquely as ‘‘August First.’’ Why had she not written for 
four weeks? He had considered that question from many 
angles for about three weeks now, and the question rose and 
confronted him, always new, at each leisure moment. It was 
disproportionate, it showed lack of balance, that it should 
loom so large on his horizon, with the hundred other interests, 
tragedies, which were there for him; but it loomed. 

Why had he written her that hammer-and-tongs, knock- 
you-over-the-head answer? he demanded of himself, not for 
the first time. Ofcourse it was true, but when one is drowning 
(Page 17) 











one does not want reams of truth; one wants arope. He 
had stood on the shore and lectured the girl, ordered her to 
strike out and swim for it, and not be so criminally selfish as 
to drop into the ocean; that was what he had done. And 
the girl— what had she done? Heaven only knew. Probably 
gone under. It looked more so each day. Why could he not 
have been gentler, even if she was undeveloped, narrow, 
asleep? Because she was rich, he answered his own question 
to himself; because he had no belief in rich people—only 
a hard distrust of whatever they did. That was wrong; he 
knew it. 

He blew a cloud of smoke to the ceiling and spoke aloud 
impatiently. ‘‘ All the same they’re none of them any good,”’ 
said Geoffrey McBirney, and directed himself to stop worry- 
ing about this thing. 

And with that came a sudden memory of a buoyant, fresh 
voice saying tremendous words like a gentle child, of the blue 
flash of eyes only half seen in a storm-swept darkness, of 
roses bobbing. 

He flung the half-smoked cigar into the fireplace and lifted 
the neurotic clock: Twelve-twenty. The postman came 
again at twelve. He would risk the rector and the bishop. 
Downstairs he plunged again and brought up at the mail 
box. There was a letter. 

Hurriedly he snatched it out and turned the address up; 
a miracle! it was from the girl. The street door darkened; 
McBirney looked up. The rector and the bishop were com- 
ing in, the others at their heels. He thrust the envelope into 
his pocket, his pulse beating distinctly faster, and turned 
to meet his guests. 


IV 
Wwe at three o’clock Geoffrey McBirney got back to 


his quarters, after an exciting meeting of an hour, after 
luncheon at the rectory, after seeing the bishop off on the 
two-forty-five to New York, he first locked his door, and 
then drew out the letter lying all this time unread. He tore 
untidily at the flap, and with that suddenly he stopped, and 
the luminous eyes took on an odd, sarcastic expression. 

‘‘What a fool!’’ he spoke half aloud, and put the letter 
down and strolled across the room and gazed out of the 
window. ‘‘What anass! I’m allowing myself to get person- 
ally interested in this case, or to imagine that I’m personally 
interested! Folly! The girl is nothing to me; I'll never see 
her again! I care about her as I would about anybody in 
trouble, and—that’s all. This lunacy of restlessness over the 
situation has got—to—stop.”’ 

He was firm with himself. He sat down at his table and 
wrote a business note before he touched the letter again; but 
he saw it all the time out of the tail of his eye, and he knew 
his pulse was going harder as, finally, he lifted the torn 
envelope with elaborate carelessness and drew out the sheets 
of writing. The girl began: 


My dear Mr. McBirney: Did anybody ever tell a story 
about a big General who unlimbered his artillery, if that’s 
the thing they do, and shouted orders, and cracked whips, 
and rattled wheels, and went through evolutions, and finally, 
with thunder and energy, trained a huge Krupp gun—or 
something—on a chipmunk? If there is such a story and 
you’ve heard it, doesn’t it remind you of your last letter at 
me? Not to me, I mean at me. 

It was a wonderful letter again; but when I got through 
I had a feeling that what I needed was not suicide—I do 
dare say the word, you see—but execution. Maybe shooting 
is too good forme. And you know I appreciate every minute 
how unnecessary it is for you to bother with me, and to put 
your time and your strength, both of which mean much 
to many people, into hammering me. And how good you 
are to do that! I am worthless, as you say between every 
two lines. Yet I’m asoul—you say that too—and so ona par 
with those tragic souls in North Baxter Court. Only I feel 
that you have no patience with me for getting underfoot 
when you’re on your way to big issues. But do have patience, 
please. It means as much to me as to anybody in your tene- 
ment. I’m far down and I’m struggling for breath, and there 
seems to be no land in sight, nothing to hold to except you. 





















































































































































I'm sorry if you dislike to have it so, but it is so; your letters 
mean anchorage. I'd blow out to sea if I didn’t have them 
to hope for. 

I have been slow in answering because I have been doing 
a thing. You said you didn’t advise me to go slumming, 
though I think you did; what else? You said I ought to get 
beyond the viewpoint of a child, to realize the world outside 
myself. I sat down and in my limited way—I mean that 
sincerely, humbly—I considered what I could do. No slum- 
ming; and in any case there’s none to be done in Forest 
Gate. So I thought I’d open my eyes with great books. 

I went to Robert Halarkenden, the only bookish person 
in my surroundings, and asked him about it, about what 
would open up a larger horizon for me; and he, not under- 
standing much what I was about, recommended two or three 
things which I have beenand am reading. I thought I would 
try to be a little more intelligent at least before I answered 
your letter. Now don’t thunder at me; I’m stumbling 
about, trying to get somewhere; and I realize this, that 
somehow God, if I can get to Him, might help me, might be 
my only chance. What do you think? Is this any better? 
Is it any step? 

If it is it’s a very precarious one, for, though it thrills me 
to my bones sometimes to think that a real Power might lift 
me and bring me through if I just ask Him, yet sometimes all 
that hope goes and I drop ina heap mentally with no starch 
in me to try to hold to any idea—just a heap of tired, dull 
mind and nerves and no desire except that subtle, pushing 
desire to end it all quickly. 


NCE an odd thing happened. When I was collapsed like 

that, just existing, hopeless, suddenly there was a feeling, 
a brand-new fecling, of letting go of the old rubbish that was 
me, and somebody else pervading it throughand through and 
taking all the responsibility. And I held on tight, somewhat 
as I do to your letters; and, the first thing, I was believing 
that help was coming—and help came! That was the best 
day I’ve had since I saw the doctors. Do you suppose that 
was faith? Where did it come from? I’d been praying, but 
awfully queer prayers. I said: ‘Oh, just put me through 
somehow; give me what I need: J don’t know what it is; 
how can You expect me to? I’ma worm.’ I suppose that 
was irreverent, but I can’t help it. It was all I could say. 
And that came, whatever it was. Do you suppose it was an 
answer to my hazy, gasping prayer? 

Now I’m going to ask you to do a thing; but don’t, if it’s 
the least bother. I don’t just want you to talk to me about 
myself just now any more. And I want to hear more about 
North Baxter Court and such. You don’t know how that 
stirred me. What a worth-while life you lead, doing actual, 
life-and-death things for people who bitterly need things 
done. I could give up everything to feel a stream of genuine 
living through me, such as you have all your rushing days. 
I do care for ‘‘life, and life more abundantly,” and the only 
wi, of getting it that I’ve known has been higher fences to 
jump and more dances and better tennis. How Heavenly it 
must be to give hope and health and help to people! I adore 
sending the maids out in the car or giving them my 
clothes. I just selfishly like pleasing people and I 
think giving is the best amusement extant; and you 
give your very self from morning to night. Howcould 
1 do that? Would I balk, do you think? 

You say I’m not capable of loving anything or any- 
body. I think you are wrong. I think I could love, 
some day, somebody, as hard as any woman or man 
has ever. Not Alex. What will happen if I marry 
Alex and then do that—if the somebody comes? That 
would be a mess, the worst mess yet. The end of the 
world—but I forget; my world ends anyhow. I'll bea 
stone image in a chair—a cold, unlovable stone image 
with a hot, boiling heart. I won’t—I won’t!: This 
world is just five minutes maybe; but me—ina chair— 
ten years? Oh, I won't! 

What I want you to do is to write me just about the 
things you're doing and the people, the poor people, 
and the pitiful things and the funny things—the 
atmosphere of it. Could you forget that you don’t 
know me and write as you would to a cousin or an old 
friend? That would be good; that would help. Only 
anyhow write, for without your letters I can’t tell what 
bomb may burst. The letters do guard the pistol; I 
can’t help it if you say not; it has to be so now anyway. 
They guard it. Always, 

‘‘AuGUST FIrRsT.”’ 
V 
FROM THE REVEREND GEOFFREY MCBIRNEY TO 
‘‘AuGusT FIrRst”’ 
\WARCHESTER, ST. ANDREW’S PARISH HousE, 
September 16. 


OU’RE right. It’s idiotic to leap on people like 

that; I knew I was all wrong the morning after the 
letter went. And when nothing came from you it 
wasn't pleasant. I nearly wrote; I more nearly tele- 
graphed Robert Halarkenden. You see, if you had 
done it, it was so plainly my fault. And I had to 
know. Then I argued—it’s ghastly, but I argued— 
that it would be in the papers. And it wasn’t. Of 
course it might possibly have been kept out; but 
generally it isn’t. My knowledge of happenings in 
Chicago and thereabouts, since my last letter, would 
probably surprise you a little. 

You've turned a corner. The corner—the big one 
is farther along, and then there’s the hill and the hot 
sun on the dusty road. You'll need your sporting 
instincts. But you’ve got them. So had Saint Paul 
and those others who furnished the groundwork for 
that oft-mentioned Roman holiday. That’s religion, 
as I see it. That’s what they did; pushed on, faced 
things down, went on smiling, ‘‘gentlemen unafraid.” 
It’s like swimming; you can’t go under if you make 
the least effort. That’s the law—of physics and there- 
fore of God. The experience you tell of is exactly 
what you have the right to expect. The prayer you 
said—that’s the only way tocome at it, yourself talking 
with that Other. There’sa poem, you know—the man 
who ‘‘caught at God’s skirts and prayed.” 

But you said not to write about you. All right, then. 
I’ve been to the theater, the one at the end of our block. 
There’s a stock company there for the summer and | 
have come to know one of the actors. He belongs to 
us—was married in our church last summer. The 
place was packed—always is; it’s a good company 
and the play is what the billboards call a ‘‘scream”’; 
and Everett—he’s the one—kept the house shouting. 
He’s the regular funny man. He stormed and gal- 
loped through his scenes until everybody was helpless. 
People like him; it’s his third summer here. Well at 
the end nobody went; lads in the gallery began calling 
for Everett. Soon he pushed out from behind the 
curtain and made one of those fool speeches which 
generally fall flat; only this one didn’t. 



















Then I went “behind.”” The dressing-rooms at the 
Alhambra are not homelike—bare walls with a row of pegs 
along one side, a couple of chairs, a table piled with make-up 
stuff, and over it a mirror flanked by electric lights with wire 
netting around them; and grease paint at close range is not 
attractive. A man shouldn’t cry after he’s made up; that’s 
a theatrical commandment or ought to be. I imagined 
Everett had, and that he’d done it with his head in his arms 
and his arms in the litter of the big table. I think I shook 
hands with him; one does inane things sometimes; but I 
don’t know what I said. 

Afterward I went home with him—a long half-hour on the 
trolley, then up three flights into ‘‘light-housekeeping”’ 
rooms in the back. There was cold meat on the table, and 
bread; the janitor’s wife, good soul, had made a pot of 
coffee. ‘‘Light housekeeping’’ is a literal expression, you 
know, and doctors’ bills make it lighter. I followed him into 
the last room of the three. It looked different from the way 
I remembered it the afternoon before. When he turned the 
gas higher I saw why: the bed was gone; one of those 
stretcher things takes less room. Besides they say it’s— 
better. So there she was—all that he had left of all that he 
had had—the girl he’d been mad about and married in our 
church a year ago. He wasn’t even with her when she died; 
there was the Sunday afternoon rehearsal to attend. She 
wouldn’t let him miss it. ‘‘Goon,’’ she told him; “I'll wait 
for you.”” She didn’t wait. 

And he faced it down, he jammed it through—that young 
chap did !—and was funny—oh, as funny as you can think !— 
for hours, in front of hundreds of people. He never missed a 
cue, never bungled a line, and all the time seeing, up there in 
the light-housekeeping rooms, in the last room of them all, 
how she lay in the silence. 

Perhaps I shall come across a braver thing than that before 
I die, but I doubt it. I tried, of course, to get him not to do 
it. But it was very simple to him. It was his job. Nobody 
else knew the part; it was too late to substitute. The rest 
would lose their salaries if they closed down for the week, and 
Heaven knew they needed them. So he said nothing, and 
was funny. 


THINK you know why I've told this to you. There’s 

a splendor about it, and a glory. To do one’s job—isn’t 
that the big thing, after all? 

Meantime mine’s waiting for me on the other side of this 
desk. He has laid hands on every article in the room at least 
three times and for the last few minutes has been groaning 
very loud. I think you’d like him; he’s so alive. Now he 
has stopped groaning, and wants to know if I’m writing all 
night ‘just because”’ or ‘‘for the reason that.”’ 

It’s night now, and very still downtown here. Sometimes 
I stay up late to realize that I’m alive. The days are so 
crammed with happenings, and late at night seems so wide 
and everlasting! You’ve got the idea that Idothings. Well 
I don’t. There are days when it seems a muddle of half- 
started attempts; that boy tonight, forinstance. And some- 
times I get to wondering if, after all, one has the right to 


ANNABEL 
Co eel 
VERSES BY ARTHUR GUITERMAN 
PAINTING BY HARRINGTON MANN 


THEY give me things on Christmas Day 
An’ tell me, “Run along an’ play.” 

But where’s the fun? Ido it a/// 

It’s me that has to bounce the ball 

Aw’ beat the drum an’ jump the Jack; 
An’ even dollies can’t talk back. 

I have to play with them, you see; 
They don’t know how to play with me! 








I don’t want drums nor balls nor sleds 
Nor sawdust dolls with china heads! 

I want somebody made of meat, 

Av’ who can laugh an’ cry an’ eat 

An’ make believe, an’ make a noise —- 
Oh, what’s the good of stupid toys? 

I want a little brother! He 

Would know enough to play with me/ 
(Page 18) 








meddle in other people’s lives. It’s curious, but with you 
I’ve been quite sure. Always it has been as clear as light to 
me that you must come through this, that it will be right. 
As soon as you are sure the thing is done. That man isn’t to 
be worried about, or the doctors. 

I guess that’s all, except that the answer to that young 
rascal’s question seems to be: I’m writing ‘‘for the reason 
that,” and not “just because.’’ Every time I think of that 
boy’s name I have to laugh. GEOFFREY McBiIrNEY. 


From ‘‘ AuGust First”’ TO THE REVEREND 
GEOFFREY MCBIRNEY 
September 21. 
My dear Mr. McBirney: 
HAT is the boy’s name? It must be queer if you laugh 
every time you think of it. Don’t forget to tell me. 

Your letters leave me breathless with things to say back. 
[ suppose that’s inspiration—to make people feel full of new 
ideas—and that you’re overflowing with it. In the first 
place I’m ina terrible hurry to tell you that something really 
big has touched the edge of my anamic life and that I have 
recognized it; I’m pleased that I recognized it. Listen, 
please; this is it: 

Robert Halarkenden—I must tell you who he is. Thirteen 
years ago my uncle was on a camping trip in Canada and one 
of the guides was a silent Scotchman. My uncle was inter- 
ested in him; he was picturesque and conspicuous; but he 
would not talk about himself. Another guide told Uncle Ted 
all that any one has ever known about him till yesterday. 
He was a guardian of the Club and lived alone in a camp in 
the wildest part of it, and in summer he guided one or two 
parties by special permission of the Club secretary. This 
other guide had been to his cabin and told my uncle that it 
was full of books; also that he had a garden of forest flowers 
and that he knew everything about every wild thing that 
grew in the woods. Uncle Ted was so taken with the man 
that he asked the secretary about him. All he knew was 
that the man was a remarkable woodsman and a perfect 
guide, and that he had been recommended to him by Sir 
Archibald Graye, of Toronto, who had asked as a personal 
favor that the man should be given any job he wished. 

Of course you know that the man was Halarkenden, and 
you are now to know that my uncle brought him to Forest 
Gate as his gardener. He thought over it a day when Uncle 
Ted asked him, and then said that he had lived fifteen years 
in the forest and that now he would like to live in a garden; 
he would come if Uncle Ted would let him make a garden as 
beautiful as he wished. Uncle Ted said yes, and he has done 
it; you have never seen such a garden. It is four acres and 
it lies on the bluff above the lake; and if you had seen the 
rows of lilies last June, with pink roses blossoming through 
them, you would have known that Robert Halarkenden is a 
poet and no common man. 

Yesterday I went down into the wild garden which lies 
between the woods and the flowers—this is a large place— 
and got into the corner under the pines and lay flat on the 
pink-brown needles all warm with splashes of September 
sunlight, and looked at the goldenrod and purple asters 
swinging in the breeze and wondered if I could ever 
forget my blessed bones and live in the beauty and 
joy of just things—just the lovely world. Suddenly 
there was a rustle in the hedge, and there was Robert 
Halarkenden in his blue working blouse, a pair of big 
clippers in his hand, his thick, half-gray, silvery thatch 
of hair blowing around his scholar’s forehead, his 
Scotch face solemn and quiet, and his deep-set eyes 
fixed with a gentle gaze on me. We are good friends, 
Robin and I; I call him Robin; he taught me to when 
I was ten, so I always have. 

OU’RE no feeling well, lassie?”’ he asked; he has 
known me a long time, you see. 

And I suddenly sat up and told him about my old 
bones. I didn’t mean to; I have told no one else but 
you; not Uncle Ted even. But I did. 

Then ‘‘Get up, lassie, and sit on the bench; I will 
talk to you,” said Robin. 

So we both sat down on the rustic bench under the 
blowy pines, and I cried like a spring torrent, and 
Robin patted my hand steadily, which seems an odd 
thing for one’s uncle’s gardener to do, till I got through. 

Then I laughed and said: ‘‘ Maybe I'll shoot my- 
self.”’ 

And he answered calmly: ‘‘I hope not, lassie.” 

Then I said nothing and he said nothing for quite a 
bit; and then he began talking gently about how every- 
body who counted had to go through things. “‘ A char- 
acter has to be hammered into the likeness of God,” he 
said. ‘‘A soul doesn’t grow beautiful by sunlight and 
rich earth’’—and he looked out at his scarlet and blue 
and gold September garden and smiled a little—‘‘ we’re 
no like the flowers.”” Then he considered again and 
then he asked if it would interest me at all to hear a 
little tale,and I told him,“ Yes, of course.”’ ‘‘ Maybe it 
will seem companionable toknowthat other people have 
faced a bit of trouble,” he said. And then he told me. 

Twenty years before he had been laird of a small 
property in Scotland and about to marry the girl 
whom he cared for. Then suddenly he found that she 
was in love with his cousin—with whom he had been 
brought up and who was as dear as a brother—and his 
cousin with her. In almost no more words than I am 
using he told me of the crisis he lived through and how 
he had gone off on the mountains and made his deci- 
sion. He could not marry the girl if she did not love 
him. His cousin was heir to his property; he decided 
to disappear and let them think he was dead, and so 
leave the two people whom he loved to be happy and 
prosperous without him. He did that. Two or three 
people had to know, to arrange things, and Sir Archi- 
bald Graye, of Toronto, was one, but otherwise he 
simply dropped out of life and buried himself in Cana- 
dian forests; and then, just as he was growing hungry 
for some things he could not get in the forest, my uncle 
came along and offered him what he wanted. 

‘“But how could you, a gentleman, make yourself a 
servant and build a wall between yourself and nice 
people?”’ I asked him. 


OBIN smiled at me ina shadowy, gentle way he has. 
“Those walls are a small matter of dust, lassie,” 
he said. ‘‘A real man blows on them and they’re tum- 
bling. And service is what we're here for. And all 
people are nice people, you'll find. Why should it be 
more important for me to be happy than for those two? 
I hope they’re happy”; he spoke wistfully. ‘‘ The lad 
was a genius, but a wild lad too’’; and he looked 
thoughtful. ‘‘Anyhow it was for me to decide, you 
see; and a man couldn’t decide ungenerously. Take 
my word for it, lassie, there was no other way.” 


CONTINUED ON PAGE 46 
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By Louise Closser Hale 


AUTHOR OF “THE ACTRESS,” 


PE LUST RALLONS 


IFTEEN minutes!” called Mr. Melchers, the 
assistant stage manager of ‘‘The Antagonist”’ 
company, irritably as though he resented the 
passing of time. He descended the steps from the 
stage while he shouted, and started on his route of 
inquiry along the row of dressing-rooms in the damp 
ce ‘Har of an Ohio theater. 
““Oh, my goodness!’ exclaimed the voice of Miss 
Roland, the leading woman, “‘I’ll never be ready !’’ 
Her exc lamation, not unfamiliar to Mr. Melchers, 
satisfied him that she was in the theater, even if she 
would ‘‘never be ready.’’ He himself was far from 
ready to make his appearance in the play, and those 
who had their doors open found nothing remarkable in 
a growth of venerable whiskers on one side of his face 
only and a bald-headed wig perching loosely ona thick 
mop of youthful hair. The young actor would not pull 
down the air-tight wig into place until one minute 
before his cue, as he was subject: to headaches and on 
this part icular night he had already wished the ageing 
toppiece in Jericho. In pursuit of his duty, however, 
he moodily continued his way down the line of dressing- 


John Lawrence made noreply. That he was in Mr. 
Melchers made sure of by a wet umbrella left open 
in the hallway to the distress of those passing by. 
Mr. Melchers apostrophized the umbrella as a drip- 
ping, sprawling octopus that had no right there, when 
suddenly there was a noise like the sound of a boot 
banged against the flimsy paneling and the maddened 
comedian advised his tormentor to ‘‘Cut it, and cut it 
quick !”’ 

Mr. Melchers was uneasy and astounded. His incli- 
nation was to depart hastily, yet he felt that something 
was due his official position; so he compromised by 
kicking the umbrella on the way to Miss Emmons 
Herter’s room next door. The character woman was 
dressed, although dissatisfied with her putty nose, 
which would not go on straight. She was as unlovely 
in appearance as Mr. Melchers, yet she saw through his semi- 
disguise a very hurt young man, while his offended eyes 
embraced a pretty woman nearing forty, wearing a sympa- 
the ‘tic expression beneath her formidable make-up. 

“Did you hear ——”’ began the assistant indignantly. 

3ut Emmy put her finger to her lips, and, indicating the 
slight partition between the rooms, completed his sentence 
as though she had also completed his thought: ‘‘That you 
were calling? Rather! I’ve been dressed for hours.” 


R. MELCHERS was quieted but not mollified, and he 

did not take his leave until Emmy, by certain pantomimic 
arrangements, had agreed to meet him on the stage to dis- 
cuss further the savage attitude of their young John Law- 
rence. She was fond of Johnny Lawrence, and ever since 
her engineering of his marriage with Drusilla Radisson, an 
“outsider,” as theatrical people call one who is not of their 
profession, she had takena spinster’s interest in their welfare. 

It was Miss Herter alone who appreciated that the hour 
would come to young Mrs. Lawrence when the theatrical 
world would become a burden, and that the interval between 
the lost illusion and the philosophy necessary for the wife of a 
popular actor would be a bitter one. What she had feared— 
and more—had come to Drusilla; not at once, but so insidi- 
ously that on this mad night in March, as she sat alone in her 
dingy hotel bedroom, the girl herself was terrified at the state 
of rebellion through which she was passing. 

During young Mrs. 

Lawrence’s early mar- 

ried days she had fal 

thought she would 
never tire of watching 
Johnny act. She had 
the entrée of the audi- 
torium,and night after 
night she had sat ‘‘ out 
front’”’ through all or 
part of the play. The 
plot of the piece had 
ceased to interest her; 
but the performance 
of the players, vary- 
ing with their moods, 
and the reception of 
the piece by the more 
variable audience fora 
long time kept her 
amused. 

It was very wonder- 
ful to run back to 
John by way of the 
sacred little door be- 
hind the boxes, to tell 
him why he had “‘lost 
that laugh,” or to re- 
joice with him when, 
by some trick of the 
stage, he had “‘landed”’ 
anewone. Sometimes 
she would not return 
to the audience, but 
would sit with him in 
his dressing-room or 
chat in the rooms of 
the women of the com- 
pany until it was time 
to seek out a little res- 
taurant for their late 
supper and hour of 
ease. Only 

As Drusilla on this 
night in March pas- 
sionately reviewed her 
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at Came of the Violet-Tinted Note 
and the Eating of “That Doughnut” 


“THE WEDDING IN ‘THE LOVE OF LIFE’ COMPANY,” ETC. 
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life from the slipping on of her wedding ring, she mar- 
veled that this running back to the stage could have been 
the beginning of her present tearful condition. And yet it 
was not the running back, but John’s not wanting the run- 
ning back, that justified the suspicions which were now made 


certain. For it was plain to her that John did not want, and 
never had wanted, her back on the stage. Yes, and w hy? 
John’s ‘‘excuse,’’ as she termed it, would have been to the 


playersa reason as well. He did not always dress alone, and 
this forced the women of the company to entertain her 
throughout the evening in their crowded rooms. Young 
Lawrence had a ‘‘sense’’ of the theater, and, having been 
wearied beyond expression by other traveling wives, he was 
determined that no such perfect specimen of a mate as Drusie 
should ever be looked upon as a nuisance. 


N JUSTICE to the actresses and to Drusie’s charming 

little self she was ever welcome, no matter how crowded the 
conditions; yet John in his pride of her wished her to remain 
ever in demand by a not too continual presence. And Drusilla 
unquestioningly ‘accepted his restrictions upon her visits 
until—could it have been but two weeks ago?—at the end of 
a day’s traveling as hard as had been the trip to Brentonville 
she had found a letter! 

Her husband was on the scene when she entered his room 
and proceeded, with housewifely industry, to straighten up 
his corner of the make- up shelf, and, asa cruel reward for her 
zeal, the hateful violet 
stationery with a too 
involved monogram 
lifted its head arro- 
gantlyfrom among the 
sticks of grease paint 
and by its flaunting 
caught her eye. The 
words, clearly sprawled 
after the fashion of the 
day,staredoutat her— 
eleven to that page 
only—and she did not 
turn the sheet, for 
eleven were sufficient 
tolearn that someone, 








You See I’m Here,’ She Minced Out. 


and that one a woman, 
“‘will be in Brenton- 
ville and will meet you 
at the door.’”’ 

She had waited for 
an explanation at the 
end of the act, had 
waited fully expectant. 
She had received, in- 
stead, a smirch of 
grease paint as he 
rubbed his cheek 
against hers to lessen 
the admonition that 
she shouldhave stayed 
in the hotel—for the 
company were dress- 
ing four in a room—at 
the same time bus- 
tling her gayly to the 
door. There had been 
no mention of the let- 
ter then or later! 

Tonight was Bren- 
tonville, and during 
the two weeks of mean 
towns which had in- 
tervened Drusilla’s 
mind had spun a web 
‘Good Heaven!’ Groaned Johnny” of mysticism about 
(Page 19) 
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“He Did. He Raced Pantingly in the Direction of His Wife” 


the silly violet letter. With a layman’s mind she interpreted 
Johnny’s endeavor to keep her out of the theater as a ruse 
that he might continue his bachelor philandering, and every 
endearment that fell from his lips was translated as the 
criminality of a young man who, out of his vast experience, 
had developed so much deceptive skill in so short a life. 

As the result of her weaving of plots she had evolved a 
sort of scheme which, as she put it, was to give him ‘‘one 
more chance.” 


Ae in Brentonville she slipped away from him 
before dinner and went to the theater to find out if he was 
to dressalone that evening. The stage manager accompanied 
the working crew with the scenery, and his first duty was to 
stab upon the nail above the call board a slip of paper with 
the names of the cast opposite the number of the room in 
which he or she was to dress. Drusie plodded through the 
mud up the alley, swung open the creaking stage door, and 
was confronted with the fact on the slip of paper that John 
was to dress alone. Then she had returned, silent as to her 
discovery, triumphant, yet miserable. 

When John, the unwary, would not permit her to go to 
the theater with him Drusie was sure his real reason was to 
give himself the opportunity to meet the violet-tinted one 
after the curtain. She did not admit her knowledge of his 
rendezvous, for a cause that she could scarcely put into 
formed thought. ‘‘If,’’ Drusie’s twisted mind had decided, 

‘“‘T let him know that I have read the letter I shall have to 
leave him, for no wife must countenance such an intrigue. 
And,” hoped on the child, ‘‘she may not come.”’ 

They were to quit Brentonville in a sleeper after the play; 
rather, they were to get into the sleeper which would be 
attached to a train coming in at four o’clock in the morning, 
and, in view of a night broken by clamorous engines in the 
station yards, he urged her to rest during the performance. 
‘‘Besides,’”’ completed John, ‘‘I sha’n’t be dressing alone in 
a joint like this.” 

‘How do you know?”’ shot back the girl. 

John hesitated. He did not know, but it was more than 
probable. But of one thing he was sure: the nerves of the 
company were at the snapping point and he feared that by 
some inadvertent action Drusie, his Drusie, would feel that 
the hospitality of the women was extended grudgingly. So 
John lied. ‘‘ Melchers told me,” he limped out. 

His wife sank into a chair and stared at him. How long 
had he lied to her, she wondered, and over what had he not 
lied! Hot words flew back and forth. They were not lucid 
accusations. They gave no clew to the situation, but they 
made plain to John that his wife was sick of it all and wished 
herself home with mother. In the end he dashed frantically 
from the room and deposited his wet umbrella in the corridor 
as a warning to all comers that he was not to be ‘‘ monkeyed 
with”’ that night. 


HE play began, and the comedian marveled that the 

audience could find anything funny about his perform- 
ance. Yet they laughed as usual at his pranks, and before 
the fall of the curtain he, warmed by their response, found 
his grievance fading into nothingness. 

It was at the stage door, as he was making a quick rush for 
Drusie, that he was again disturbed by a more importuning 
individual than Mr. Melchers. She was standing under the 
single electric light arching over the doorway, in no ways 
a formidable person, a country girl, overdressed, under- 
mannered: one whom John would have put down as the 
sister of a stage hand had she not called him by name. 

John raised his hat inquiringly. 

“*VYou see I’m here,’’ she minced out. 

Young Mr. Lawrence groped in his mind, but found 
nothing there or in her exclamation to explain her presence. 

‘Didn't vou get my letter?’’ she pursued; ‘‘I sent it two 
weeks ago.” 

CONCLUDED ON PAGE 38 
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HAT really happens when a town goes “‘dry’’? Do 

the dire prophecies of a ‘‘dead town’”’ actually come 

to pass? Or do millennial conditions really material- 
ize? There are thousands who are in honest doubt as to the 
answer, who want the plain facts of the case, and here they 
are: 

Our town is a snappy city of fifty-four thousand inhabi- 
tants. For years it was ‘‘wet’’—very wet. Then came an 
almost unaccountable revulsion and we had ‘“‘high license, 
early closing and a strictly regulated traffic,’’ and for two 
years we were perhaps the most strictly regulated ‘‘wet”’ 
town in the West. Apparently many of our solid citizens 
were convinced that the best ‘“‘practical solution of the 
liquor question” had been found in high license, a small 
number of saloons and a large number of handicaps strictly 
applied. 

But two years ago the pendulum swung clear to the ‘‘dry”’ 
side of the clock, and it hit with a bang so loud that every- 
body could hear it. 

So, you see, our town has had her wild, ‘‘ wide-open”’ days; 
she has had her period of ‘ ‘drought tempered with mercy and 
enforced with indifference” ; and right now she undoubtedly 
is the ‘‘driest"’ city of her size in the United States. 

Now what did really happen when the town went “dry’’— 
real ‘‘bone dry’? 

Our town has a most remarkable meat-market operator, 
and he has some six markets in different parts of town. He 
gets the trade of the millionaire factory owner, of the cheap- 
est laborer and of all between them. I brought up the sub- 
ject of the saloon with Jerry, the market man, because I 
happened to know that he had been strong for high license, 
and because nobody would ever accuse him of being narrow, 
bigoted, straight-laced or anything of the sort. 

‘““Would you put the town back on a ‘wet’ basis—such as 
we had before—if you could, Jerry?’’ I asked. 

“Never !’’ came the quick answer. ‘‘It’s a plain matter of 
business mainly. My profits are fifty per cent. greater today 
than when the town was ‘wet.’ Not that the difference 
between saloons and no saloons has increased my trade 
fifty per cent., but there are families buying meat of me 
now regularly whose trade amounted to practically noth- 
ing when we had saloons. The money didn’t get home. Of 
course the man had some meat at the free-lunch counter in 
the saloon, but the wife and the children tasted very little 
meat. Some people of this class are now good credit custom- 
ers. Others pay cash. 

‘There is a remarkable difference in the collection end of 
our business. On the whole volume of our trade the losses in 
bad debts amounted toa large 
sum when our town was ‘wet.’ 
Whenthistown went‘dry’ we 
began tocollect the bad debts. 
Our percentage of credit loss 
on current business began to 
shrink soon after the saloons 
went, and now it is so small 
that it really amounts to very 
little. 


HEN with the saloon 

wiped off the map my 
help became more efficient in 
every way. I have one man 
working with me now who 
was with me through the high- 
license period. He drewgood 
wages, but he was never thir- 
teencentsahead of thegame— 
never! Part of the time he 
was so badly ‘soaked’ that he | 
was almost useless! He had 
‘tabs’atthe saloonsand those 
had to be paid first before his 
store accounts were settled, 
so he was always behind. 


MONEY DION’? Gti 20M b’” 


ALKING along the street a few days ago I noticed 

V \ a three-year-old girl on the edge of a porch, holding 
despairingly to the tongue of a toy wagon which was 

stuck halfway up the steps. 
she had encountered her first problem and was unable to 
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would begin to fall off; he would require a lot of 
watching. You see ‘booze’ makes any man more 
careless with your prosperity and your money, less 
watchful and less dependable. My workers—from 
delivery boys up—are immensely more efficient 
than when they could run into saloons. 

“T’ma lot more efficient myself too. Perhaps you 
didn’t know that I drank at all. Very few of my 
acquaintances did know it. But generations of my 
ancestors have cultivated a taste for smoky Irish 
whisky, and it came easy to me. If any man had 
told me at the time that I was taking enough to 
hinder my efficiency I should have resented the sug- 
gestion. My nips were very moderate. It took the 
contrast of no nips at all to show me that the stuff 
was having an effect on my ability to work and plan 
with a clear head. Nothing else would have con- 
vinced me. I know that it cuts down efficiency, no 
matter how well a man has his thirst under control. 

“‘On the score of its effect on business there isn’t 
asingle justificationforthesaloon. I always thought 
there was until experience pounded a change of conviction 
into me, just as it has into hundreds of business men in this 
town. We all know better now.” 

I talked with our lumber and coal man, whose trade is 
mainly from families of the working class. He is a conserva- 
tive man always careful in his statements. 

“There is just this difference,’ he declared: ‘‘Since the 
city went ‘dry’ we have been collecting accounts that were 
deadwood. They would have been utterly worthless had the 
city remained ‘wet.’’’ Reaching for his ledger he pointed to 
an account and continued: ‘‘There’s a case of a man. He 
couldn’t get credit for a bundle of laths when we had license. 
But when the town went ‘dry’ we saw that after a little he 
quit chasing out of the city for ‘booze,’ and finally settled 
down to steady work and to taking care of his family. He 
came in and said he wanted to build on his lot. We told him 
he could have credit for all the material that he needed. 
Now he has bought several hundred dollars’ worth of stuff 
and paid promptly. That man is just a fair representative of 
a lot of others—perfectly good pay when the town is ‘dry’ 
and good for nothing when the town is ‘ wet.”’ 


EAR by, on the street-car line, is a jewelry store catering 
to the working people. The jeweler who owns it said: 

“‘Certainly business is better than it was when we were 
‘wet,’ betterinevery way. But to my notion the big element 
in the change is this: When we were ‘wet’—even under 
strong regulation—this street was a pretty lively thorough- 
fare; no unescorted woman wanted to walk along it in the 
evening and take a leisurely look into the shop windows. 
Now the shop-window ‘ pull’ means a lot to this line of trade. 
A woman is now as safe and comfortable on this street any 
evening as she would be in her own home. She feels free to 
stroll as leisurely as she likes, study the displays in the shop 
windows and go into one store after another to look about. 
That means trade in any retail line, but especially in this. 
It’s the biggest ‘dry’ result that there is. It’s just like the 
difference between good times and bad times.” 

Said the dry-goods merchant four doors beyond: ‘‘He’s 
right. It’s the same with me. To sell dry goods you must 
get women to studying your window displays; and they’ll 
not do this if they feel that they are likely to encounter 
disorder on the street, hear rough talk, or see disagreeable 
sights. They’ll do their errands as quickly as possible and 


hurry home. A sense of haste on the part of customers is 
not calculated to encourage large dry-goods sales. 
women take their time and look about. 
My business has increased threefold.” 


Now the 
What is the result ? 








Wihen tine Wagon Sticks 


By Harriet C. Forrest 


great deal to her. 


The child tugged and sobbed; 


hen a lown 


A True “Movie” Film of a Town “Wet” 
and the Same Jown “Dry” 


missing a penny out of her purse when a penny meant a 
You see the girl allowed so many pen- 
nies a week for her room, so many for food and so many for 
stamps to write home to her dear ones. 
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By Forrest Crissey, Author of “The Country Boy,” Etc. 


BY M. L. BLUMENTHAL 


A large clothing-and-shoe merchant in the center of the 
town had this to say: ‘‘Business under the best ‘wet’ 
administration this town ever had was not to be compared 
with what it is now that it is ‘dry.’ I’m collecting accounts 
right along that are outlawed; just as long as we had saloons 
they were absolutely uncollectable. 

“You hear a lot of talk to the effect that when a town goes 

‘dry’ men who like their drink and are strong for personal 
liberty will go to some other town to spend their money, and 
the merchants there will get it. I happen to know how much 
truth there i is in that theory, for the reason that I own another 
store in the town that gets about all the trade that goes out 
of our town in order to get ‘booze.’ I carry the same line of 
goods there as here; my store there is run by two young men 
who are uncommonly popular; rents are cheaper there than 
here and so are some other expenses. I give close personal 
attention to the business there as I do here. If that doesn’t 
furnish a sound basis of ‘wet’ and ‘dry’ comparison I don’t 
know where you will find one. My store in the town that 
gets our ‘booze’ pilgrims—several hundred of them every 
pay night—is not only steadily dropping in profits, but also 
in volume of trade. The store here is as steadily going the 
other way. The facts shown me by my ledger and my cash 
book have forced me to the conviction that there was never 
a more childish theory palmed off on a credulous public than 
the theory that saloons help business. I’m ashamed when- 
ever I remember that I once believed such rot.” 


ONES, the real-estate man, laughed when I asked him if 
he had found a ‘‘wet”’ town better for real estate than 
a “dry” town. 

“One of the business associations here,” he remarked, 
“took a straw vote, the other day, on the ‘wet’ or ‘dry’ 
question; out of the two hundred and ten men vo ting how 
many do you think wanted to go back to a ‘wet’ town? 
Just ten! When our town went ‘dry’ and about fifty store 
locations were thrown on the market in one day, property 
owners and real-estate men were scared stiff. It really 
looked as if property values were going to drop. But just as 
soon as ‘dry’ conditions had a chance to demonstrate them- 
selves rentals and real-estate values not only came back to 

where they were, but they also became still better. 

“Our town, as you know, has added thousands to its popu- 
lation under ‘dry’ rule; and who is the best buyer of lot 
property—the man who is spending his money in the saloon 
or the man who is keeping sober? There is only one answer 
to that, as we real-estate men know. 

“And how about the factories? ‘Dry’ territory looks 
mighty good to them—make no mistake on that score! 
‘Booze’ is one of the big troubles in factory management. 
Do you think the men behind any big factory enterprise 
would locate in ‘wet’ territory —other advantages being 
equal—when they could go into ‘dry’? Never! Manufac- 
turing is on the efficiency basis today, and drink is too well 
defined a factor in the reduction of efficiency to allow any 
factory manager to have the wool pulled over his eyes by 
the argument that a real factory town must have saloons.” 

I asked the chief of police to look over his list of former 
saloonkeepers and give me an idea of their present occu- 
pations. 

“Well,” he said, ‘“‘there’s one man who is running a big 
farm—and there’s another. There’s a third one who is rais- 
ing crops instead of selling ‘booze.’ Here’s one who has gone 
back to work in one of the big factories. Four or five are in 
the restaurant business and about the same number are run- 
ning billiard halls or amusement places. There’sa live one who 
opened a candy store and did so well that he began to make 
his own goods; now he runs a candy factory, and has several 
retail stores of his own as outlets for his product. He 
wouldn’t go back behind the 
bar if he could have the best 
location in our town.” 


EFORE the last election 
the local saloonkeepers of 
our town met in a council of 
war. The saloonkeeper who 
kept the best ‘‘ place’’ in town 
and was looked upon as the 
“biggest manin the business”’ 
was asked to talk. 

He talked right out in meet- 
ing, and said: 

“Tf this town goes ‘dry’— 
as it probably will—you’ll 
put up an awful howl. But 
cheer up! You'll be better 
off when you’re driven out of 
the business. I can count on 
the fingers of one hand all of 
you who are really making 
more than wages. The brew- 
eries are getting the money. 
You'll not lose anything fi- 
nancially by being forced into 


So a penny lost t 
other business. 





















When the town went ‘dry’ he 
took a few pay-day trips tothe 
nearest town where ‘booze’ 
is sold, I understand. But 
he soon dropped that; it was 
too much trouble. What has 
been the result? That man 
has more than thirteen hun- 
dred dollars in a savings ac- 
count in the bank—saved in 
the two ‘dry’ years. Heisa 
fair example of thousands in 
this city. 

“What really pushed me 
over into the ‘dry’ line, how- 
ever, was watching my de- 
livery men. I could tell as 
soon as one of them was in- 
itiated at the bar. His work 


















cope with it. 
pull!” I said. 
away tears. 

As I passed on the thought came to me: How many of 
us spend weary efforts and unnecessary hours like the child, 
making trouble for ourselves to conquer? Little, every-day 
annoyances are magnified until they assume overwhelming 
proportions; then we tug and tussle, jerk the toy wagon, and 
give way to grief! 

I saw a woman make herself miserable if any other woman 
received attention. She could be delightfully vivacious 
until another woman drew a little attention, then she be- 
came dumb and sat apart, sullenly jerking her toy wagon, 
and wouldn’t try to play fair. I knew a girl who said “‘ Life 
is a burden,” because three nights in one week she was 
minus engagements. She felt it a sure symptom of waning 
social popularity. Poor little girl! Life is a serious affair 
when your toy wagon sticks so easily! 

Then I met a girl who had cheerfully bumped her 
wagon over every obstacle; who laughed when she told of 


I stopped and lifted the wagon a bit. “‘ Now 
The problem was solved and smiles drove 
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meant one penny short to buy her five cents’ worth of rolls. 

While she sat pitying herself she saw the mischievous 
penny peering inquisitively at her from under her trunk. 
Then she laughed and there was more rejoicing over the 
one penny that was lost and found than over the other 
pennies that had never strayed. The same girl showed me 
a cozy little office furnished with the result of her own earn- 
ings and bearing a neat sign: ‘‘ Miss Blank, Notary Public 
and Stenographer.” 

It had taken many jerks of her wagon, and in the inter- 
val she had found time to help other women whose wagons 
had stuck—help them with tender sympathy, encouraging 
words, working at night to fix over some out-of-date gar- 
ment, or making over some of her old clothes into little 
dresses for the children of a more unfortunate and poorer 
woman than herself. The charm of it was that the girl 
never dreamed she was a heroine, for she had jerked her 
toy wagon only when necessary and considered it a very 
ordinary proceeding. 

So you see the best way to get your own wagon over an 
obstacle is to help some one else tug. ‘‘ Now, PULL!” 

















Most of you 
will gain by the change. 
Nearly every one of you is 
going down hill physically. 
Your saloons are a long way 
from being health resorts. 
You get about as much bad 
air in the course of a day as 
any set of men in this town. 
Then most of you take too 
much of your own medicine 
and too little exercise. But 
you'll keep on just as long as 
you’re in the business, and 
you'll stay in it until you are 
driven out. And I think the 
time has come.” 

It did come, and the town 
and everybody init are happy 
and satisfied. 
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l_ettie Lane 


By Sheila Young 


Lettie Lane is Coming Back to THE JOURNAL to Show the Children Her New 
Clothes and Hats and Shoes, to Introduce Them to Her New Friend, Betty 
Bonnet, and to Wish Them a Merry Christmas 
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NOTE—Cut along dotted lines in hats, and slip doll’s head into the slits thus made. By pasting an inch-wide strip of cardboard at waist-line, slightly bent to form easel, the doll can be made to stand. 
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Painting the Tiles of This Fireplace Quite 
Transformed the Whole Room 


? NEARLY every home one or two of the rooms 
are furnished with odd pieces of furniture which 
bear no relation to each other, either in design or in 
the wood used. This is more often true of bed- 
rooms, perhaps, than of any of the other rooms in 
the house. These unrelated pieces, when assembled 
in one room, produce a very disquieting effect; 
for instance, an oak chiffonier may, because of 
necessity, be placed in a room with a mahogany 
The combination of oak and ma- 
hogany furniture in the same room nearly always 
produces a discordant note. There is but one way 
to bring the chiffonier into key with the other 
pieces, and that is to paint it white or a soft, har- 
An odd piece of painted furniture 
will look well in any room, as long as it conforms 
Even odd chairs and 
tables of different designs can be brought into har- 
mony with other furnishings when painted white 


bed and dresser. 


monious color. 


to the general color scheme. 


or any other harmonious color. 


Of course, in the case of white enamel pieces and 
furniture which is painted in light colors there is a 
possibility of finger marks showing in time, but a 
damp cloth will remove them without the slightest 
difficulty. The illustrations on this page show some 
of the charming results which others have obtained 


by painting some of their odd 
pieces of furniture and in this 
way bringing them into harmony 
with their surroundings. 

Two small illustrations at the 
top of the page show effective 
schemes where paint plays an im- 
portant part. In the instance of 
the fireplace shown above, the 
ugly tiles which face the chim- 
ney breast were painted white. 
This idea may not have occurred 
to those people who have had to 
endure the hideous tile designs 
which grace the front of some of 
our old-fashioned mantels. Un- 
less I had made the experiment 
myself I would not have guar- 
anteed such a process, for one 
naturally would expect that the 
paint would blister or become 
discolored from the heat of the 
fire. This, however, is not the 
case, as the position the tiles 
occupy is far enough from the 
direct heat of the fire so that the 
heat does not affect them. In 
this scheme the wood mantel is 
painted a soft French gray to 


conform to the wood trim of 


the room. A little time and 
white enamel paint brought the 
dressing-table, chair and mirror 
of the right-hand picture into 
proper relationship. 
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by the use of paint. 
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“urniture 


Ekin Wallick 


BY THE AUTHOR 





EW persons realize the possibility of charming interior effects to be had 
Some argue that painted furniture is not durable 
and that it scratches; so they live with an inharmonious combination of 
woods and finishes which could be easily improved. 
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or in French Gray and Pink or Blue 


A Girl’s Dainty Bedroom Which Could be Copied in Pink and White 


An Old Table Enameled White Made This 


Dainty Dressing-Table 


O MANY of our rooms, and particularly those 

in country and suburban houses, could be 
made so attractive if a little thought and ingenuity 
were used. There are many who would tell you, 
for instance, that they have never heard of a dining- 


room chair being painted white. 


But they are at 


once charmed with the effect when they see as de- 
lightful a scheme as we have shown here. Many of 
our interiors remain commonplace and uninterest- 
ing for the simple reason that people seem to forget 
that simplicity is the rudiment of good taste in the 
decoration of every room, and they would as soon 
use a set of dark oak furniture in a Colonial bed- 
room as take the trouble to paint it white in order 
to bring it into harmony with its environment. 
The lower illustration in the center and the one 
in the lower right-hand corner show two instances 
where good results have been obtained by the use 


of old ivory paint. 


The bottom illustration shows 


what was originally a set of dark oak dining-room 
furniture, severe in design, but which was painted 
ivory white and set attractively in a room deco- 


rated in blue and white. 


It is undoubtedly a per- 


plexing question to know how to treat this solid 
style of furniture to relieve it of its severity and 
clumsiness. 
































Green and Golden-Yellow is a Charming Color Combination for the Dining-Room of a Small Suburban Home. 


The 


Chairs Could be Painted Green Also if Preferred 
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It usually demands dull, gloomy sur- 


roundings, and in a dining-room 
particularly we want a cheerful, 
bright atmosphere—a room full 
of fresh air and sunshine. In this 
instance the entire set of fur- 
niture has been painted a soft 
ivory white. Two coats of paint 
and one of enamel are sufficient 
to guarantee a good lasting finish 
provided the furniture is givena 
reasonable amount of care and 
attention. 

Opposite this illustration is a 
delightful scheme for a lavender 
and green bedroom. The nicely 
designed chiffonier at the left of 
the picture was an old varnished 
piece so badly scratched and 
marred that to refinish it seemed 
out of the question, but several 
coats of paint and one of white 
enamel immediately transformed 
it with the satisfactory result 
you see in the picture. The dark 
oak desk, which had been en- 
tirely out of keeping with every- 
thing else in the room, was also 
painted, as well as the spindle- 
legged chair. A new white- 
painted bed was purchased for 
the sum of ten dollars and 
fifty cents, and the willow side 
chair was painted lavender to 
harmonize with the cretonne 
hangings. 





HE illustration of the 

girl’s room furnished 
in pink, which is shown in 
the center of the page, is 
another instance of the 
clever use of paint. Girls 
particularly want their bed- 
rooms to appear fresh and 
attractive, and here the 
simple and inexpensive fur- 
niture has been made so by 
giving it a white enamel 
finish. The simple stencil 
design which has been used 
on the walls, curtains and 
dressing-table cover gives 
the room a decided touch of 
individuality. 

French-gray finish is also 
being much used nowadays 
and some girls prefer this 
to white. 





NOTE—Mr. Wallick will be 
glad to answer any questions 
about the different rooms 
shown on this page or to help 
you if you want to do over 
your old furniture or redeco- 
rate your rooms. A stamped, 
addressed envelope must, 
however, be inciosed with the 
request. 








White Paint Remade This Chiffonier, Which Was Badly Marred and Scratched 
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A Blue and White Dining-Room Which Would be Hard to Improve 
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1X—Kishimoto Despairs 


HEN Zura appeared the 
morning after her out- 

burst over the result of 

my interview with Mr. Pinkey 
Chalmers no reference was made 
to the events of the night before. 
in her sharp brightness there was 
10 hint of an olive branch to be 
ffered to me or presented to her 
vrandfather when she returned to 
his house that day, as previously 
irranged. Only once did the girl’s 
manner soften. It was when she 
jooked through the window at the 
sea gayly breaking its silvered 
crests against the gray old rocks, 
and, just above, at the great 
patches of rose-pink cherries 
streaking the blue haze of the 
mountains. As she took in the 
tender beauty of the scene some 
memory seemed to touch her. 
Her eyes filled, her lips trembled; 
but she quickly recovered herself 
and soon after made her adieus. 


WEEK later Kishimoto San 

cameto makethecallcustom- 
ary on occasions when any kind- 
ness had been done to him or his 
family and we fell to talking of a 
recent trip he had made to Yoko- 
hama, where he had noticed with 
disfavor the habits of foreigners, 
old and young, and more particu- 
larly of youthful Americans of 
both sexes. Intense loyal patriot 
that he was, his devotion to 
crumbling old standards was mak- 
ing his fight against the new a 
bitter and hopeless struggle. 

“What of the teachings for 
your young?” he exclaimed. 
“They may do for your country, 
but not for mine! So far as I 
can see, your boys and girls are 
left to grow as weeds. They are 
as free as the foxes and learn their 
cunning without their wisdom. 
They are without filial piety. 
They reverence neither ancestors, 
the law nor the great gods.” 

“How do you know this?’ I 
inquired. 

‘I know because I have seen 
their comings and goings; I have 
heard their free speech before the 
faces of their parents; because’’— 
the man’s voice shook with feel- 
‘I have in my house a girl 
with the blood of the East in her 
veins and the influence of the 
West inherlife. She is rebellious, 
rude and irreverent. Only this 
morning, when I gave warning 
what vengeance the great Buddha 
would send upon her for impiety, 
did she not toss her red head and 

laughingly scoff in my face?” At 
this point I arose and rang for tea 
— my visitor continued: “Ah, I tremble at her daring! 

is her foreign blood, her training. It will curse us yet.’ 

I cheerfully assured him that I thought it would unless he 

suld bring himself to see that the girl was entitled to a few 
rights as well as himself. I inquired how things had gone 
ince Zura’s visit to me. 

He said she had not often referred to her visit; when she 

lid it was in pleasant terms. But her attitude to him and 

his household was as disrespectful as ever, and, he thought, 
iore defiant. He then spoke of a great Buddhist festival 

that had begun that week”and was to continue for several 
ys. It was very important that each member of his 
imily should attend and take part in every service. So far 
ura had refused to go. With sketchbook in hand she dis- 
ypeared from the house every morning. He asked me if | 
ould not honor him by coming to his house the following 
ening, and, with his family, attending the great festival on 
1e last night. 

I accepted the invitation and he left. 









ing—‘ 


N THE evening Page Hanaford came to dinner. When 
I told him Zura had returned to her home the smile on 
is face faded, but he exclaimed as courteously as ever, 
Will you not let me help you, Miss Gray?”’ as that lady 
ime in almost smothered in the packages her frail arms 
held. 

“Oh, it ’s just grand—how many nice people there are in 
he world!” the little missionary said enthusiastically, when 
elieved of her burdens and seated. ‘‘That druggist gentle- 
ian was lovely. I bought a bottle of tooth powder and he 
found out I could talk English. Then I found out he was 
rying to talk it; I told him about my hospital, and he gave 
ine all these splendid medicines; there’s court-plaster, and 
rn _salve and quinine, a dozen milk bottles for the babies, 
nd plenty of cans to put things in. That’s a good start 

lor my drug store.” 
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“Yes, but the building!’’ I exclaimed. ‘‘Only a dream! 
I don’t want to be a cold-water dasher, but, Jane Gray, 
where will your visions lead you?”’ 

‘““To Heaven, Miss Jenkins; that’s where they were meant 
to lead. My hospital is a dream now because it is not built. 
But it’s going to be soon; I know that my little hospital is on 
the way! I’m waiting; but I am just as sure of my dream 
as I am of my friends.”’ 

“Of course you are,’’ encouraged Page. ‘‘ Talk of remov- 
ing mountains! Why a faith like that would set a whole 
Himalayan range to dancing. You are a great little mission- 
ary, Miss Gray.” 

‘Thank you, Mr. Page; missionaries are not great. We 

can’t help living what we believe. Wouldn’t you be very 
happy if you were as cert 1in and sure of all your.dreams as 
we are! da 

“Happy!’’ cried the boy, getting up and walking about, 

I’d give a lifetime to know—never mind. Your hospital 
will come true. When it does we will ask the city to decorate 
as it is doing today for some big festival. My! the streets 
look like a bargain day in Christmas trees,’’ he ended, 
recovering some of his light spirits. 

“That’sso. There is afestival. What is it, Miss Jenkins?”’ 

I explained the meaning of the festival, and told of 
Kishimoto San’s invitation to me. 

Miss Gray exclaimed anxiously: ‘‘ But you are not going?” 
Jane was slow in shaking off the limitations of the doctrine 
that branded all religions in a foreign country as idolatrous 
and contaminating. 

I said I intended going. 

“Oh, Miss Jenkins!” Jane cried; ‘‘do be careful! They 
might ask you to bow down before one of those heathen idols, 
and maybe they might make you offer at its feet a stick of 
something smelly i in one of those insect burners.”’ 

For the first time since I had known Page Hanaford ~ 
shouted with laughter. ‘‘Sweet aroma of incense, that’s 
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Dress, She Quickly Walked Across the Burning Coals ” 

























blow for you!”’ he said. ‘‘Come 
to think of it I believe I'll happen 
along and see how it’s done.”’ 


X—Zura Goes to the Festival 
O* MY way to join the festi- 


val party at the appointed 
time I passed through the streets 
of the city, brilliant with decora- 
tions of flags and lanterns. Gay 
crowds sauntered beneath grace- 
ful arches of pine and lacy bam- 
boo like smiling, happy children 
on a picnic, moving toward the 
temple where the great ‘‘ Mat- 
suri’’ was in progress. 

The maid who answered my 
summons at Kishimoto San’s 
house said the family would soon 
be ready tostart. Would I bring 
my most august body into the 
living-room and hang my honor- 
able self upon the floor? 

I complied with the request 
and found Zura alone. 

Considering the strained rela- 
tions at our last parting she 
greeted me with a flippancy that 
was laughable: ‘‘Oh, here’s Miss 
Jenkins! Welcome to our happy 
home, and I certainly wish you 
joy on this jaunt.” 

“Are you not going with us?”’ 
I asked. 

“Not I,’’ she answered. ‘But 
docome in. The ogre awaits you. 
One of the witc hes has just had 
a spell.” 

“Which one?”’ I inquired, put- 
ting into my question every in- 
viting tone at my command. | 
was determined to get on terms 
of friendliness with this girl. 
When not on the defensive for 
what she considered her rights 
she had a decided sweetness that 
drew me irresistibly. 


EFORE she answered my 
question she looked at me as 
a chained wild thing might eye a 
strange hand to see if it were out- 
stretched for a caress or a blow. 
Having decided she went on: 
““The ancientest one. Some red 
lilies I carried brought on the fit. 
I gathered a few from the rice 
fields and took them to my room. 
When the old dame saw their 
crimson petals she began to splut- 
ter a lot of nonsense about the 
flowers being tongues of flame; 
she said they would set the house 
on fire and burn us all toa cinder. 
If I thought that I'd bring a cart- 
load and then run. She threw 
them in the hot bath. About 
then my august grandfather ar- 
rived on the scene. He ordered 
me to put on Japanese dress and 
come totheir old festival. I’ve planned otherwise, and I won't 
do it.’’ She put on her hat and stabbed it with a long pin. 
“But, Zura,’’ I ventured, ‘‘you’ll miss a joyfully good 
time if you don’t go. The country people swarm to these 
festivals, and babies are as thick as ants. You'll see more 
pictures than you can paint in a lifetime. There are queer 
things to buy and funny things to eat. The fire-walking 
ceremony is wonderful.”’ 
This caught her attention. 
ceremony : 

“Tt has been a long time since I saw it, but I remember it 
was thrilling to watch the worshipers walk barefoot over the 
hot coals. Come along with me, Zura,’’ I urged, seeking in 
my mind for a more persuasive word and finding a memory 
of Mr. Pinkey Chalmers to help me out, ‘“‘and we'll make 
a night of it.”’ 

I saw nothing 


“What do they do at this 


humorous in what I had said, but it had a 
curious effect on Zura. “All right,’’ she laughed with reck- 
less gayety, “I'll go; you stick to me and I'll give you the 
time of your young life.’ 


OON we heard the rustle of the master’s silken garments. 
He entered, closely followed by his mother, wife and 
daughter, their kimonos and obis in colors soft and mellow as 
befitted older women, and each covered with an overcoat 
thin of texture and rich in quality. This outer garment was 
the insignia not only of rank, but of the grave importance of 
the occasion as well. Their greetings to me were soon over, 
and Zura announced that she was going with us. 

Without a glimmer of pleasure in her seeming willingness 
to obey her grandfather said: ‘‘It is well.” 

With his mother he led the way; we followed behind; 
and bringing up the rear was an army of servants loaded 
with blankets, cushions and hampers of food. It was to be 
a long session of worship and festivities, and the family 
would need all the comforts of home before their return. 

























































































































































The festival was called “‘Tanjo Shaka” (Bud- 
dha’s birthday), and as our little party passed 
through the great gates the crowds of holiday 
makers which thronged the inclosure testified to 
the popularity of the occasion. The broad avenue 
leading to the steps of the old temple was lined on 
each side by temporary booths from which one 
could purchase anything from a hot sweet potato 
to a much-decorated prayer. On every side were 
set up images of the infant Buddha. Around these, 
worshipers crowded that they might purchase some 
portion of the licorice tea poured over the images 
and supposed to guard against many evils. 

Groups of white-garbed pilgrims from distant 
cities passed on to worship, their tinkling bells 
keeping time to the soft pad of their sandaled feet. 
Under the overhanging boughs of the ancient trees 
were placed low platforms spread with bright red 
blankets, and thereon sat the family groups. 

It took us some time to make our way to the 
building where Kishimoto guided us, that he with 
his family might first offer their devotions. Once 
there the ceremony began. I was not expected to 
participate, and stood aside. It was not without 
anxiety that I heard the grandfather give a stern 
command to Zura to approach and kneel with him 
before the great bronze image, and her equally 
rigid refusal to do so. With difficulty the proud 
old Buddhist refrained from creating a scene before 
the other worshipers, but it was plain that he was 
stung to the quick for the honor of his religion. 
From the look on his face he only bided his time. 

After this clash we walked about till it was time 
for the evening meal. It was served in an open tea 
house. Hospitable and kind to the last degree 
both host and hostesses pressed upon me every 
dainty eatable, and tried to dispel the gathering 
clouds. I did my best to smooth the way to peace, 
but my endeavors were vain. At last the family 
sat apart and talked in low tones. Zura moved 
closer to me, and, though white-lipped and restless 
after the many encounters with her grandfather, 
her spirit was undaunted. 


XI—A Broken Shrine 


HE feast over we moved on. The servants 

were left to pack up and were instructed to join 
the family at a certain shrine some distance away; 
devotions at that place would end the festival. 

The closing down of night was like the working of 
some magic. From every point of temple, shrine 
and tree sprang a light. Fireworks shaped like 
huge peonies, lilies and lesser flowers spluttered in 
the air. In the hand of every feaster swung a 
paper lantern gay in color, daring in design, its 
soft glow reflected on the happy face above. The 
whole inclosure seemed to be a bit of fairyland, 
where workaday people were transformed into 
beings made only for the pleasures of life. 

I kept close to Zura regardless of where she led, 
for all she saw seemed not only to increase her 
interest, but also to intensify her reckless mood. 

“Oh, look at those darling kiddies!” she suddenly 
exclaimed, going swiftly to the near-by stand of 
a cakeman. 

A dozen children or so, wistful-eyed and a bit 
sad, stood around. Too poor to buy they could 
only gaze and wish. Zura stopped before the little 
heaps of sweet dough and soon each child had a 
large share, not only of cake, but of tiny flags and 
paper cherry blossoms as well. Zura emptied a 
small knitted purse of rins and sens. She had told 
me earlier that she had sold a picture to a post- 
card man. The cake dealer got it all. 

We left the children open-mouthed, gazing at 
the ‘‘Ojosan”’ (honorable elder sister) who had 
proved nothing less than a goddess. But the girl 
heeded neither their looks nor their thanks, for we 
had come upon the ancient rite of firewalking, once 
a holy ceremony for the driving out of demons, 
now used for the purpose of proving the protection 
of the gods for the devout. 

On a mat of straw overspread by a thick 
layer of sand was a bed of charcoal kept glow- 
ing by attendants armed with fans attached 
to long poles. Priests were intoning a prayer 
to the god of water, who lived in the moon, to 
descend with vengeance upon the god of fire. 
With much twisting of fingers and cabalistic 
waving of hands a worshiper would draw 
something from a bag purchased from the 
priest. This, he told the onlookers, was spirit 
powder. Sprinkling a part of it on the fire 
and rubbing his feet with what was left he 
would cross the live coals, arriving at the other 
end unharmed. His swaggering air, indicat- 
ing “I am divinely protected,” deeply im- 
pressed the wondering crowd. 


BSORBED in watching the fantastic scene 

I failed for some time to notice Zura’s 

absence from my side. Anxiously turning to 

search for her I saw her opposite in a cleared 

space, and, through the background of an 

eager, Curious crowd, Page Hanaford hurriedly 
pushing his way to the front. 

At the edge of the fire stood Zura without 
shoes or stockings. 

Page saw. His voice rang out: “ Miss 
Wingate! I beg of you!” 

She poised as light as a bird; then, lifting 
her dress, she quickly walked across the 
burning coals. The sparks flew upward, light- 
ing the bronze and gold in her hair, showing 
too her face, a study in scornful daring. 

The lookers-on cheered, some crying: 
Skillful, skillful!’’ and others: “‘ Brave as an 
Empress!” 

Heedless of the crowds Zura took her hat, 
shoes and stockings from the adoring small 
boy who held them and rejoined me. 

Laying my hand upon her arm I asked: 
‘Oh, Zura, why did you do it? Aren’t your feet 
burned?” 

‘Burned? Nonsense! They are not even over- 
heated. I used some of their spirit powder, which 
is plain salt. I did it to prove to myself that all 
they teach and do is fakery.” 

Page joined us, inquiring anxiously: ‘‘ You are 
not hurt? I call it plucky, but very foolish. 
Didn’t you hear me call to you?”’ 

Zura, looking up from fastening her shoe, re- 
plied stiffly: ‘‘ Mr. Hanaford, once is quite enough 
for you to interfere with my affairs.” 

The boy flushed, then smiled and dropped to 
the rear. ’ 

In depressed silence our party mingled with the 
throng on its way to the shrine where the last 
tribute was to be paid. The place was in a dense 





grove, isolated and weird. A single upright post 
held a frail, boxlike contrivance. The inner recess 
of this was supposed to hold a relic of Buddha— 
some whispered a finger, some a piece of the great 
teacher’s robe; but, whatever the holy emblem, 
both place and shrine were surrounded by a veil 
of superstitious mystery and heldin awe. A lonely 
taper burned before the shrine, dimly lighting 
a small opening covered with ground glass and a 
written warning to all passers-by to stop and offer 
prayer or else be cursed. 


NE by one my host, his mother, wife and 
daughter passed before the relic and rever- 
ently bowed. Then they stood aside slightly apart 
from Page and me. It was Zura’s turn. In the 
face of Kishimoto San, as he looked at his grand- 
daughter, was concentrated the power of his will 
and all the passion of his religion. He looked and 
waited—in vain. The girl did not move. Then 
he spoke; his voice was low, but his words fairly 
stabbed the air: ‘‘Obey me! Approach and bow!” 
Zura seemed to be turned to stone. But her 
words were as clear and as measured as his own: 
“T will not! Now or ever!” 

Past all endurance of the girl’s disrespect the 
man made one step forward, grasped Zura by the 
shoulders, and pushed her toward the shrine. As 
she stumbled forward she seized a bamboo pole. 
With it she gave one swift blow. At our feet the 
little shrine lay shattered, and out of its secret re- 
cess rolled a pasteboard box, mildewed and empty. 

Then, like the hissing wind, rose the quick anger 
of the people. At the same instant Page and the 
crowd rushed toward Zura, who, with bamboo 
stick in her raised hand, stood white and defiant. 

A coolie made a lunge at her. With closed fist 
Page Hanaford struck him full in the face; the 
other arm shielded Zura. Another man spat at 
her, and met the fate of his brother from Page’s 
well-directed blow. At worship or play there is 
nothing so savage as a Japanese mob when aroused 
to anger. My heart stood still as I watched the 
throng close about Page and Zura. I knew the boy 
single-handed could not hold out long before the 
outraged worshipers. 

Then above the noise and threats Kishimoto 
San’s voice rang out: “‘Stop! you crawling vipers 
of the swamp! How dare you brawl before this 
sacred place? How dare you touch one of my 
blood? My granddaughter accounts to me, not to 
the spawn of the earth—such as you! Disperse 
your dishonorable bodies to your dishonored 
homes! Go!” 

Blind to reason they cowered before a masterful 
mind. They knew the unbending quality of Kishi- 
moto’s will, his power to command, to punish. 
The number grew steadily less, leaving Page and 
Zura and her grandfather alone. 

Kishimoto San turned to the girl, and with words 
cold as icicles, cutting as a whiplash, dismissed the 
child of his only daughter from his house and home. 
He cared neither where she went nor what she did. 
She no longer belonged to him or his kind. He 
disowned her. 

Bidding his family follow, he turned and left. 
As Mrs. Wingate passed, with troubled voice and 
bewildered looks she repeated her set formula 
of reproof: “Oh, Zura! I no understand yo’ 
naughty; I no like yo’ bad.” 


| os and I were left in the darkness with the 
homeless girl. 

‘Come with me, Zura,” I said, not knowing 
what else to do; and the three of us made our way 
toward the high twinkling light that marked ‘‘ The 
House of the Misty Star.” 

As the boy walked beside her, hatless, tie and 
collar disarranged, I could but see what his de- 
fense of Zura had cost him in physical strength. 
His face twitched with the effort to control his 
shaking limbs; that strange illness had robbed 
him of so much. 


Le 


“Out of the Bitterness of Some Agony We Heard Him Cry: ‘God in Heaven! How Can | Tell Her!’” 


‘**Please, Mr. Hanaford, do not trouble to climb 
the steps with us,” I urged. ‘‘ There is no danger.” 

‘No, Miss Jenkins,” he said, “I cannot leave 
you till you are safely shut in the house.” 

Wordless my other companion walked beside 
me. She gave no sign. Only once, when I stum- 
bled, the hand she outstretched in quick support 
was shaking and cold. 

On reaching the house Page declined to come in; 
but, seeing the knuckles of his right hand torn and 
bleeding, I would take no refusal. ‘‘Boy, your 
hand is bleeding. Come right in and let me dress 
it,”’ said I. 

“Don’t trouble. 
knocked-up skin.” 

Zura spoke for the first time as I made the room 
light. “‘Oh! I didn’t know you were hurt, Mr. 


It’s nothing; only a bit of 
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Hanaford. I am sorry. Let me see.” She took 
his hand in both of hers and held it closer under 
the lamp. Still holding it she lifted her eyes with 
sympathy to his. “I’m not worth it,” she said 
softly. 

I did not hear Page’s answer, but he quickly 
drew away and walked to the window. He had 
nothing to say when I bandaged his hand, and he 
soon left. 

It was only a matter of a few minutes to light 
the lamp and arrange the bed in the guest-room 
I had taken such pleasure in preparing before for 
Zura’s visit. I went through these small duties 
without speaking. 

I bore no ill will to the girl who had been thrust 
upon me. But in separating herself from her family 
she had done the most serious thing a girl can do 
in whose veins runs the blood of a Japanese. 
Everything ready, I said good-night as kindly as 
circumstances would permit. 

Zura put out her hand and thanked me. A smile 
twitched her lips as she said: ‘‘Never mind, Miss 
Jenkins. Don’t be troubled. No use fighting 
against fate and freckles.”” The tears in her voice 
belied her frivolous words. 

Anxious for what might happen I sat for the 
rest of the night in the room adjoining the one 
occupied by my unexpected guest. Twice before 
the coming of the dawn there reached me from the 
farther chamber sounds of a soul in conflict—the 
first battle of a young girl in a strange land, facing 
the future penniless and heavily handicapped. 

It was a lonely vigil and a weary one. 


XII—A Dream Comes True 


F BECOMING a member of my household was 

a turning point in Zura’s life, in mine it was 
nothing less than a small-sized revolution. The days 
passed into weeks; the weeks piled into months, 
and before we could say ‘‘howdy-do”’ to lovely 
summer autumn had put on her splendid robes of 
red and yellow and soft, dull brown. 

If once I yearned for things to happen I now 
sometimes pined for a chance, as one of my stu- 
dents put it, “‘to shut the door of think and rest 
my tired by suspended animation.”’ For I had 
as much idea about rearing girls as I had on the 
subject of training young kangaroos. 

Soon after the girl’s break with her family the 
ineffective child-woman who had given Zura life 
passed quietly into the Great Silence before the 
daughter could be summoned. Though Zura 
was included among the mourners at the stately 
funeral she had no communication with her grand- 
father. Afterward the separation was final. 

Once only I visited Kishimoto San’s house and 
had an interview with him. 

He was courteous, and his formality more sad 
than cold. He would never again take Zura into 
his house; neither would he interfere with her. 
Her name had been stricken from his family reg- 
ister. As long as I was kind enough to give her 
shelter he would provide for her. Further than 
that he would not go, ‘“‘for his memory had long 
ears and he could never forget.’”’ It was a pain- 
ful hour which I did not care to repeat. 

I acquainted Zura with her grandfather’s de- 
cision. Her only comment was: ‘“‘His memory has 
long ears, has it? So has mine, and they’ll grow 
longer, for I have longer to live.”’ 

In the intimate talk that followed her one idea 
was to earn the money to return to America, where 
there was ‘‘more chance to make a living.” As far 
as she knew her father was without relatives. 
There was no one to look to for help. But she 
could work—she knew many girls who worked— 
and there was always ‘‘something to do” in 
Seattle. 

I entered into her plans with enthusiasm, reserv- 
ing my determination never to lose sight of her till 
she was in safer hands than mine. She was very 
eager to begin earning money for her passage 





home, offering to teach, to scrub, and even to 
learn to cook if we’d learn to eat what she cooked. 
I pointed out that, with her ability to sketch and 
her natural fascination for young girls, the form- 
ing of classes would be a simple matter. She was 
to teach them only drawing at first. To this she 
demurred; the pay was so poor that she pleaded 
to be allowed to have one little class in English. 

I was dubious, but, as it was only a beginners’ 
class, I consented—upon her solemn promise to 
**cut out all ragtime classics and teach plain cats 
and dogs, rats and mice.” With earnestness I then 
appealed to her to try to understand that life was 
a school and not a playground, and to look with- 
out prejudice at the reasonableness of conventions 
which life in any country demanded if happiness 
was to come. 





For the first time since I had known her the girl 
seemed fully to realize that for her running loose 
in the green pasture of life was at an end. She was 
really serious when we finished our long conference. 
She leaned over and put her hand on mine. ‘ No- 
body but Father was ever so kind to me. I’ll truly 
do my best.” As if afraid of growing too serious 
she added: “‘But, Miss Jenkins”—her voice was 
low and her eyes sparkled, proving how hard the 
old Zura was dying—‘“‘I just bet I kick over the 
traces some time. I feel it in my system.” 

“Oh, Zura!” I cried despairingly. 

“Ves’m. But from this minute I am starting 
down the track on the race for reformation. Give 
me time. Even a colt can’t get a new character 
and a sweet disposition in a week.” 


S THE days passed it proved not a race, but 

a hard, up-hill battle, where in gaining one 
fight she sometimes lost two, and while still aching 
with the last defeat had to begin all over again. 
The vision, though, of the homegoing to America 
lured and beckoned her to the utmost effort to 
conquer not only circumstances, but herself as well. 

As much as possible I made of myself a com- 
panion for her and the most of our days were 
spent together. Fortunately the summer holiday 
gave me some leisure. In my efforts to be a gay 
comrade as well as a wise mother I came as near 
to breaking my neck as my well-seasoned habits. 
Zura had a passion for outdoor sketching, and the 
particular view she craved proved always most 
difficult of access. But I stuck grimly to my task, 
and, though often with aching muscles and pant- 
ing lungs, scrambled by dangerous paths to the 
edge of some precipice where [ dared neither to 
stand up nor sit down. I could always count upon 
it that, whatever place Zura chose, from there 
one could obtain the most splendid view of vast 
stretches of sea, the curve of a temple roof, a 
crooked pine or a mass of blossom. She was as 
irresistibly drawn to the beautiful as love is to 
youth. 

That monotony might not work disaster or rou- 
tine grow irksome our workdays were interspersed 
with picnics, journeys to famous spots, and, for the 
nights, moonlight sails on the Inland Sea. 

Page Hanaford was our frequent guest. To Jane 
and me his attitude was one of kindly deference 
and attention. Toward Zura it was the mighty 
call of youth to youth. She answered with ready 
friendship. It was easy to see that the boy was 
buoyant by nature, but the moods that sometimes 
overtook him were strange. Often at a moment 
when the merriment was at its height the hand of 
some invisible enemy seemed to reach out and 
clutch him in a dumb horror. From light-hearted 
happiness he plunged to silent gloom. 

Twice it had occurred when the day was heavy 
with moisture, thick and superheated by the sum- 
mer’s sun. The last time it happened, to the heat 
was added the excitement of a police launch 
stopping our little pleasure craft and demanding 
our names and business. When it left Page grew 
silent, and, until we landed, lay in the prow, his 
face hidden by his hat. 

When the nights grew too chill for comfort our 
pleasures were transferred to the hominess of the 
little living-room in ‘‘The House of the Misty 
Star.” 


tr: MY adoption of Zura the humor was incidental; 
in Zura’s adoption of Jane it was uppermost. 
From the first the girl assumed proprietorship and 
authority that kept the little gray missionary see- 
sawing between pleasure and trouble. By Zura’s 
merry teasing Jane’s naturally stammering tongue 
was fatally twisted. Zura joked till tears were 
near; then with swift compunction Jane was 
caught in arms tender and strong and loved back 
to happiness. 

Like a mother guarding a busy careless child 
Zura watched Miss Gray’s comings and goings. 
Overshoes and wraps became a special subject 
of argument. There was no denying that in 
the arrangement of Jane’s clothes there was 
a startling transformation. 

My attention was called to this one morn- 
ing when I heard a merry, audacious voice cry 
out: ‘‘See here, Lady Jinny, do you think it 
a hallmark of piety to have that hefty safety- 
pin showing in your waistband? Walk right 
back and get your belt.” 

“Oh, Zury,”’ pleaded the harassed woman, 
“‘what’s the use of putting it on? I’ll just 
have to take it off tonight, and, my dear, 
people are waiting for me.” 

“Let ’em whistle, Sweetheart,’”’ was the un- 
moved response. ‘‘ Even though the heathen 
roar I cannot turn aside from my purpose of 
making you a Parisian fashion plate. Now 
tell me where to search for your belt.” 

Jane yielded and adored the more while 
submitting. 

Under Zura’s care Jane’s person grew 
neater and trimmer. In her face, now filled 
out with proper food and rest, there was a 
look of happiness as if some great hope fore- 
shadowed fulfillment. In her talks with me 
she seldom referred to her work in detail. I 
respected her reserve and asked no questions, 
for I gravely doubted any good results from 
her labor. In all the Empire there was no 
collection of humanity that could surpass in 
degradation and sordid evil the inhabitants 
of the quarter that she had chosen to uplift. 
The best-trained workers had experimented 
in this place and had given it up as hopeless. 
Still Jane persisted. With the few compara- 
tively small sums of money which had come 
in response to her numerous appeals she had 
rented a tiny house in the “Quarters,” and 
to it flocked the outcasts of life to listen in 
silent curiosity to the strange foreign woman 
delivering a message from a stranger foreign God. 


ke. year was sinking softly to its close when 
one evening found Zura, Jane and me quietly 
at work in the living-room of ‘‘The House of the 
Misty Star.” Jane was knitting on the eternal 
bibs, Zura adding figures in a little book. 

Our quiet was broken by a knock at the door. 
Maple Leaf appeared bearing on a tray a pink 
folded paper. 

“It’s a cable; I know its color!’ exclaimed 
Zura; “and it’s for Miss Jane Gray.” 

With shaking fingers Jane tore it open. 
read, then dropped her face in her hands. 


She 


CONTINUED ON PAGE 40 
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How We Changed Our Husbands From Salaried Men to Employers 


Ep1tors’ Note—This series has been universally con- 
ceded to contain more helpful ideas than any magazine 
urticles ever before published. It is a pleasure to us that 
they have been so wonderfully successful. In the next issue 

f THe LapiEs’ HoME JourNAL other women will disclose 
the ideas that brought to them and their husbands in- 
reased incomes—ideas that are as generally applicable 
is those that follow here. 

THE EpiTors OF THE LapiES’ HOME JOURNAL. 


from Sales Manager to Owner of 27 Lots 


: Y HUSBAND was a sales manager. We 
M had been married eleven years, had 

three children, were paying forty dollars 
a month house rent, were in debt several hun- 
dred dollars, and things seemed going from bad 
to worse. We had always hoped to own a home 
and have a business of our own, but everything 
seemed against us. Finally, against the advice 
of neighbors, friends and relatives, I evolved a 
plan. I sold our grand piano for $800, and 
bought a good second-hand upright for $185. 
| sold my buffet, china closet, two extra bed- 
room suites, four rugs, several sets of flat silver- 
ware, some china, cut glass, pictures, etc., at 
private sale for $720. When our debts were paid 
we had $640 left. With $300 I purchased a lot, 
50 by 150 feet, on the outskirts of the city, with 
twenty-one soft maple trees on it. For $54 we 
purchased enough lumber at secondhand to 
build a shed 20 by 40 feet in size. A cement 
floor was laid (we did the building and cement 
work ourselves), and the building was lined with 
builder’s paper. The roof was covered with tar 
paper. By means of straw matting we divided 
the shed into four rooms, bought secondhand 
windows at one dollar each, made our own doors, 
placed our rugs on the floor (except in the 
kitchen), and moved in. 

Our home was our own. We had $200 left in 
the bank, and $40 a month house rent would be 
saved. The first forty went to put down a well, 
as we were too far out for city water. I gave 
music lessons to country children at fifty cents 
an hour and earned $20 a month. Grandmother 
had an old loom stored in her attic, which she 
gave me. I wove rag rugs and earned $700 that 
way. At the end of three years we had $2000 in 
the bank; we had raised our house, dug a cellar, 
built a foundation and two porches. 

Two years later we were another $2000 ahead 
and my husband quit his “‘job.”” We purchased 
several vacant lots at from $250 to $400 each, 
cleared them and hauled the wood to our own 
home. We bought old houses, pulled them down, 
and with the material built tiny new bungalows 
on our vacant lots. My husband did the ma- 
sonry, carpentering and plumbing. The children 
and I helped. I did all of the landscape garden- 
ing, and also helped in decorating the interior of 
each bungalow. Everythingis up-to-date. When 
a bungalow is complete we advertise it for sale. 
We sell the little places for from $1700 to $2200 
each, according to location. 

I have stopped weaving rugs and have given 
up my music pupils. We are now living in 
a modern, nine-room bungalow, own twenty- 
seven vacant lots, and are building four new 


bungalows. Our five children are being well 
educated and my husband is rated a successful 
man. 


Ten years ago our income was $1800 a year 
and we were in debt, and going in deeper. Today 
we have an income of $4000 a year and hire help 
to do our work. Iowa. 


Sending Dinners by Mail 


N Y HUSBAND had left a city position to 
4 move into the country and raise hens. We 
had put all our savings in the house and the 
hens, and had failed. My husband’s former 
employer wanted him back, but I said: ‘‘No; 
don’t. You'll be a salaried man all your life.” 

“But what will I do?” he said. 

“T don’t know,” I said, “‘but I’ll think, and 
think hard.”” And I did. That afternoon I read 
an article on the value of the parcel post to 
farmers and at once the idea came to me. 

I wrote a catchy advertisement and sent it to 
each of the daily papers in the city, twenty miles 
away, offering to furnish dinners, complete 
even to the floral decorations, by parcel post. 
After a bit we sent our firstalinner. It consisted 
of one quart of shelled peas, a few young pota- 
toes, one broiler, a pint of strawberry preserves, 
a pint of ‘‘smearcase,’’ a quart box of cherries, 
fresh from the tree, a loaf of home-baked bread, 
an angel-food cake, a pound of butter and a 
quantity of sweet, old-fashioned roses. The 
cost of mailing was trifling. The dinner was a 
decided success and the lady bespoke two dinners 
each week. 

From the very start our business flourished. 
We raised vegetables and flowers, and there was 
a variety of small fruits on the farm. We made 
a careful study of the city mdrkets and priced 
our stuff accordingly. The middleman was elim- 
inated. We cater to a great many rich custom- 
ers who love novelty, but rather more to the 
women who have no help and love good food, 
yet have little time from social duties to bother 
with cooking. 

Our containers we purchase in bulk, making 
the expense considerably less. We constantly 
change the dinners, tucking in a little surprise 
here and there. We now have two helpers—a 
man and his wife. Our novel business is an 
assured success. INDIANA. 
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ILLUSTRATION BY PAUL JULIEN MEYLAN 








“To My Delight He Gave 
the Matter Very Favor- 
able Consideration” 








From Clerk to Proprietor 


Y HUSBAND was a clerk in a wholesale 

dry goods store and we hoped for a part- 
nership. But partnerships in a paying busi- 
ness don’t grow on every bush. One morning I 
went to buy some ginghams to make my small 
daughters’ school dresses. The stock of ging- 
hams in our three principal stores was very low; 
there was almost no choice, in fact. When I 
complained of this to the clerk he told me that 
the firm made only one big purchase of the 
cheaper wash goods a year, replenishing the 
stock a bolt or two at a time from the local 
wholesale houses. 

I was thinking of this as I walked down the 
main street and passed an attractive store on 
the corner. It was vacant. Like a flash of light- 
ning the idea came into my mind: A Gingham 
Shop! 

That evening I broached the idea to my hus- 
band. I explained to him the need of mothers 
for school ginghams at a time when therewas so 
little choice in the dry-goods stores. I told him 
some of the ideas I had thought out during the 
day. To my delight he gave the matter very 
favorable consideration and promised to talk to 
the manager of the firm for which he was work- 
ing. The firm thought the idea a good one and 
offered him liberal terms for whatever stock he 
wished to purchase of them. We took a year’s 
lease on the store place and commenced opera- 
tions at once. We invested two-thirds of our 
little savings in stock, the other third for im- 
provements, two months’ rent, advertising, etc. 
I helped select every piece of gingham that went 
into the store, putting myself in the place of the 
woman who was buying for herself, her maid, 
her children or her men folks on a farm. 

Then we used every possible means of driving 
the word ‘“‘gingham”’ into the consciousness of 
every woman in that town. ‘‘The Gingham 
Shop” sparkled in an electric sign over the door. 
“The Gingham Shop” appeared in neat black 
letters on the windows. ‘When you think of 
gingham think of The Gingham Shop,” stared 
at you from the billboards and the street cars. 
We advertised that a dollie’s gingham apron or 
sunbonnet would be given to each little girl who 
came, accompanied by her mother, to our open- 
ing. I went without a new suit and hat that win- 
ter to pay for those souvenirs, but they brought 
lots of women to the store. 

I lay awake nights thinking up original ways 
of advertising our shop. We placed an an- 
nouncement in the papers that we would show a 
different use for gingham every day for a month. 

We had gingham dresses for morning wear 
and tissue gingham dresses for afternoon wear. 


We had little girls’ gingham dresses and little 
boys’ gingham waists. We had baby girls’ ging- 
ham aprons and baby boys’ gingham rompers. 
We had coarse gingham shirts for the laboring 
man and fine gingham shirts for the office man. 
We upholstered a chair and a shirtwaist box in a 
beautiful brocade pattern of gingham. We cov- 
ered the children’s schoolbooks with gingham. 
We made pretty mending bags of blue and lav- 
ender gingham. We showed a lovely Dresden 
pattern made into dresser and buffet scarfs. As 
a grand finale we set up a doll’s house in the win- 
dow; the walls were papered in flowered ging- 
ham; the furniture was gingham covered; the 
little beds had pale green gingham hangings; 
gingham portiéres separated the rooms; and in 
the living-room a gingham-clad lady at a minia- 
ture sewing machine sewed upon tiny lengths of 
gingham. 

The Gingham Shop soon became a fad; but, 
because it satisfied a practical need, its popu- 
larity did not wane. Indeed by spring we had 
almost the entire gingham trade of the town and 
the surrounding country. Our stock was quickly 
turned over at a fair profit. We did a cash busi- 
ness and the cost of bookkeeping, collecting and 
bad debts was entirely eliminated. Today we 
have a tidy sum in the bank, and we can now 
sell the store for many times our original invest- 
ment. MIssour!t. 


From a Salary to His Own Business 


NM Y HUSBAND was a shipping clerk in a 
iVi large brick-manufacturing concern. He 
was getting a small salary. I put my head to 
work to try to think of some scheme whereby 
he could make something in connection with his 
salary. One day while waiting for him in the 
office I noticed that some of the agents for the 
company from distant towns would call, and 
they all presented a very prosperous appear- 
ance. That evening I suggested that he ask the 
general manager to allow him something on all 
brick that he could sell to new customers, or 
wherever he could work up a new job. The con- 
cern told him that he would be allowed a five 
per cent. commission. 

I searched the daily papers for addresses of 
prospective customers, and wrote letters, but 
we received only one answer to the first thirty- 
six letters. My husband wanted to give up, but, 
after some begging on my part, he agreed to 
try one more time for my sake. I scanned the 
papers again, but this time for names of con- 
tractors and architects. This time we got into 
communication with a construction company 
building a large edifice, which became in- 
terested in brick. My husband immediately 










































































































































informed the general manager of the good pros- 
pect, and he at once went to see the construction 
company personally. An order was sold, and 
we received a check from the company for 
$226.57. I immediately invested in a type- 
writer, a typewriter desk and some letterheads. 
We could thus carry on all correspondence right 
in our own home. 

It was not long before my husband resigned 
his job and devoted all his time to our sales end. 

It is now four years and three months since 
I first suggested to him to try to become inde- 
pendent instead of dependent. Now we own 
our office; we have a comfortable home and 
have it paid for; we own an automobile, and 
my husband is an employer and not an em- 
ployee. TEXAS. 


From $20 a Week to $5000 a Year 


Y HUSBAND has risen from a twenty- 
i dollar-a-week clerk. That was six years 
ago. Our income last year was nearly five thou- 
sand dollars. This year it will be more. My hus- 
band employs five persons. We started without 
a cent of capital. 

When we were married my husband was with 
an advertising agency. I was an assistant in the 
office, writing news items and business letters. 

Six months after our marriage I went to a 
near-by delicatessen shop and noticed that it 
sold home-baked beans. 

**T wish I knew what day they’d have them,” 
I said to my husband; ‘‘it’s the same with their 
salads.” 

“Why not ask them to put a sign in their 
window?”’ asked he. 

“* Ask them?” T echoed. ‘Not much. I’ll sug- 
gest it and make them pay me for the idea.” 

I did. I went to the delicatessen-store owner. 
She was German and thrifty. She agreed to pay 
one dollar each week for window suggestions 
if they proved acceptable. 

I bought a set of rubber stamps. Each day I 
took her a sign stating the day’s specialty. After 
a few weeks only occasionally signs were needed. 
I told her to specialize on one article each day. 
I planned a window decoration—a small table, 
covered with a snowy cloth, on which were ar- 
ranged a few dishes of the day’s offering, under 
glass, shrimp salad on a bed of crisp lettuce 
leaves, or sliced chocolate cake. She had never 
advertised. A month laterI persuaded her to let 
me write short announcements in a local weekly, 
charging her for writing and placing them. 

We had a start! 

A few weeks after the delicatessen shop was 
displaying our ‘‘Today is Baked Beans Day” 
and ‘If You Like Potato Salad You’ll Like 
Ours” I saw the owner of a florist’s shop. He 
consented to try us. 

We arranged one window each week with 
plants suitable for interior decoration, at a spe- 
cial price. Boston ferns, tastefully displayed 
and placarded, came first. Tulips occupied the 
window the second week. The florist had al- 
ready done some advertising. He resumed this 
under our direction. We made three dollars a 
week on our second account. 

Within a year we had nine firms on our list, 
having added a delicatessen shop in another 
part of town, a candy shop, two neighborhood 
department stores, two garages and a hardware 
firm. Meantime we added our first employee, 
a boy who worked afternoons and Saturdays. 
He delivered our cards, suggestions and adver- 
tising. 

In a year and a half my husband resigned his 
position. We had our first stationery printed. 
It read: 

FREDERICK WILMANS 
ADVERTISING SERVICE 


and it gave also our home address. I was doing 
my own work and we had no office. 

The business grew as soon as my husband put 
his whole time to it. We soon had fourteen ac- 
counts. One was a bond house. It was adver- 
tised in the large daily papers and we felt like a 
real agency. I added a few window-and-sales- 
suggestion accounts. We paid as careful atten- 
tion to the small accounts as to the large ones. 
We do today. The big agencies reach out after 
the national advertisers who spend hundreds 
of thousands of dollars; we look after the little 
fellows. 

I found a girl who was a stenographer and 
could do housework. She helped withthe house- 
work for two hours and then did stenography 
and bookkeeping. 

We outgrew the boy and added a man to col- 
lect and to place our advertising service. We 
moved into a new apartment and furnished it. 

Then we rented our first offices—two rooms 
in a new building. There are four rooms now 
a reception room, two private offices and a file 
room. 

Today our accounts include two national ad- 
vertisers who spend twelve and eight thousand 
dollars annually on advertising. We have four 
“local” advertisers, who spend from three to 
five thousand dollars. There are twenty-seven 
small accounts. 

We have one expert stenographer and book- 
keeper, a younger woman who does billing, filing 
and typing, a ‘“‘big” man who writes copy and 
solicits advertising, an art student and a service 
man. ILLINOIS. 
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A Plain Country Woman 


=) ROUND our yard, when I was 
a child, there was a high white 
picket fence. It was the in- 
closure of a definite realm and 
it gave to our cottage the dig- 
nity and charm of a demesne 
| ancestral,sheltered, private and 
protecting. It made of our 
§ | little home a city of refuge; it 
a | was a spiritual boundary; in- 
side was hallowed ground. Sometimes I pass that 
place now, where houses are cluttered together 
and children are swarming the streets, playing in 
groups, living as it were on the curbstone, and I 
wonder if it wasn’t all a dream—the little sun- 
flecked world that used to lie there. 

It was only a small village lot and the house was 
but a cheap frame cottage, yet there was an im- 
mense territory of thought—of intelligence, of liv- 
ing experience— bounded by that picket fence; and 
I believe—and with reasons which I can state— 
that this inclosure broadened our lives rather than 
narrowed them. 

I believe, too, that our influence on the little 
community in which we lived was more forceful 
by reason of our seclusion. We were not seen so 
often nor so familiarly; during the days that 
elapsed between visits or outings we had time to 
develop our individuality, and this rendered our 
meeting with people much more interesting. 

There is, perhaps, little use to talk against the 
trend of the times. Things are moving God’s way, 
no doubt; yet we are the makers of our own happi- 
ness, and there are some things concerning human 
happiness that are always true. 

The home of an old family of relatives was 
broken up recently by death, and we ail hastily 
flocked in after the funeral to see what treasures 
of the past we could find. I snatched a drop-leaf 
cherry table and a cherry-wood highboy, a walnut 
bedstead and a haircloth sofa, and there were 
several other things I wanted, but somebody beat 
me to them. Now why did we want these things? 
Because they were ‘‘good’’—solid as to material 
and artistic as to simple lines. If this is true of 
furniture it is also true of ideas. So we may go 
back for some ideas without being styled nonpro- 
gressive. 





N Y IDEA regarding the plan of the village or 
i town home of my childhood is this: That the 
definite boundary of such a home by means of a 
fence or hedge, and the use of a gate with a fasten- 
ing on it, instead of shutting us in, shut us out from 
the cheapening effects and narrowing chatter and 
clatter of aimless and unintelligent playmates. 

Helen Keller is no prodigy. She is just a very 
bright person who has been protected, by what we 
call ‘‘infirmities,”’ from the vulgar common teach- 
ing of vulgar common people. The divine sense 
we all bring with us has not been jeered out of her 
by rude boys at the public school. Her poetic 
ideas have not been dwarfed by the ridicule of vul- 
gar little girls who walk with their arms around 
each other, whispering prurient “secrets.” 
has known has been high, uplifting, beautiful. 

It was in some such way that I was “‘educated.”’ 
You might laugh, as many of my fellow-villagers 
laughed, if you could have seen the ‘“‘real’’ sur- 
roundings. Poor, poor, poor—with almost squalid 
“things,” with great drawbacks and disadvan- 
tages—but inside that little village yard the 
“vision’’ was simply immense. 

Come in, shut the gate and fasten it. Are you 
conscious of the charm of simply doing this? You 
have crossed the drawbridge to our castle and 
come under the porte-cochére. 

Maybe you might like to pass through the 
garden and go inby the side door. This would only 
be a little way if the path were not so eventful 
But the flowers and the shrubbery form little 
worlds of individuality and there are colonies 
thickly populated—petunia, snapdragon, phlox, 
feverfew, coreopsis, portulaca, pansy, mignonette 
oh, they are endless, these sweet inhabitants of our 
world inside the picket fence! 

Did you know that a back yard laid off into a 
garden is immeasurably larger than one given to 
weeds and ashpiles? Did you know that a trum- 
pet vine on a back fence moves that fence to an as- 
tonishing distance? Think of itin this way: Your 
head does not grow any bigger ‘“‘really’’ when you 
take in new ideas, but you are broadened just the 
same; so any little patch of ground is made more 
expansive by planting beautiful things in it. 

Today the little home I lived in seems poor and 
mean because it is jostled by other houses. All 
the sweet dignity of having a garden and a cow 
stable—even a pigsty—is gone! I must say I 
draw the line on the pigsty, and I do not see how 
we lived so close to one; but there are always 
things you must ignore if you are going to be fine— 
and the pigsty was kept as clean as possible. 


HERE is always alot you must ignore if you 

are going tobefine!’’ I madethat up andam 
rather proud of it. Yes, one really must ignore the 
ugly side of life and seek the beautiful with one’s 
whole heart if one is to be truly fine. One thing is 
as true as truth, and that is, that no setting of 
wealth or beauty can ever make a place fine unless 
the people who live in that place are fine them- 
selves. The people must have the vision of dis- 
tances and splendors, they must be able to take 
you into their dwelling places and let you sense 
the greatness of their world. 

Is it not a mistake to believe that travel, contact 
with people, entertainment, amusement, society, 
“broaden”? us? Are we not narrowing the world 
when we travel around it? Is not the simple- 
minded conception of the quiet and thoughtful 
person the real breadth of view? Was the journey 
ever fraught with quite the flavor that lies in the 
pages of a charming book of travel? My England, 
my France, my Alhambra, my China, my mysteri- 
ous Lapland and shuddering Patagonia, remain so 
real to me now from the vision that somehow lived 
in the cottage inside the picket fence! 

I was grown to womanhood before I dared to 
open the gate and go out into the street without 


All she 


permission. This made going out into the street 
an adventure in itself. A trip downtown with some 
older member of the family was a treat so rare that 
Iactually pity the children of today that they must 
miss it; and how sorry I am for them that they 
have no gates to peep through and over!—almost 
as sorry as I feel for their mothers when they live 
in houses so close together that the porches, front 
and back, present a continuous row, close enough 
to hear and see all that transpires yet separated 
by lack of acquaintance and congeniality. 

Ina Western city where my daughter lived there 
was a certain suburb that stood for all that was 
“jakey’? and common. The young couples, cooped 
in flats and crowded in narrow rows, shrugged their 
shoulders at the idea of living out there. The con- 
sciousness of living in a “‘good street” brought 
them some sort of compensation for the misery of 
children who must take off their shoes at home lest 
they disturb the people in the apartment below, 
children who must. play in the streets or be con- 
fined to an ‘‘area”’ in the basement. 

But we had some friends who had the nerve to 
live in ‘‘Saint Jerome’s,”’ so one day we went out 
there. We found an ugly little house, to be sure, 
the rent one-third of that paid for a city apartment; 
but it was in a big yard and there were a fir copse 
and a rose garden in the rear. Across diagonally 
was a huge fir grove untouched as yet by “‘civili- 
zation’’—a glorious place for children to play! 

Do you think the mere satisfaction of being able 
to say that one lived in an aristocratic street (where 
one probably knew none of one’s neighbors) could 
offset this blessed freedom for the children and 
the extra rent paid by the parents who were 
“ashamed” to live in ‘‘Saint Jerome’s’’? 


\ JHY do we want to be like other people? 

/ Can’t we take the hint that all the great gen- 
iuses of the world refused to be ‘“‘ground down to 
the proper size by the Grand Panjandrum”’? Why 
haven’t the parents of the present day enough ini- 
tiative and force of character to choose homes in 
which their children will not be subjected to the 
cheap influences of the streets? 

Lonesome? Well—everybody’s lonesome in a 
way. But the cure for lonesomeness—the perma- 
nent cure, the cure that will sustain us in old age 
when the comrades of youth are falling thick and 
fast around us—is self-sufficiency. It is the habit 
of resourcefulness. This children learn best in 
quiet homes, where entertainment is not lavishly 
provided. 

I do not depreciate the great good of play for 
any child or man or woman. The human being is 
seen at his best when at play. But play can become 
perfunctory, hackneyed, stale; and much of the 
curbstone activity of children in towns and cities 
is of this sort. 

If at all possible have a definite inclosure for the 
children’s playground. No matter how small it 
may be it will enlarge their world. In Cuba last 
year I got some glimpses of the inner courts of 
fine residences. Iam told that the home life there 
is very beautiful, that the children are well edu- 
cated and interesting. Their seclusion gives them 
opportunity for -many “‘little journeys” which 
curbstone children with their seeming ‘‘freedom”’ 
never take. 

If I were empowered with the mission of better 
housing for the poorin small towns, where there was 
a possibility of it I should insist on each cottage 
having a fence or a hedge around it. I should com- 
pel gates that would fasten and stay shut. But 
then I should have to deal with mothers who like 
to let the children go out and play just to get them 
out of the way! 

There is nothing much more nerve-racking than 
a lonely child; the remedy for this is—children! 
If there is anything in which there is safety in 
numbers it is in children. The risk of an only 
child is too great for the parents to assume, not 
to mention the injustice to the child in depriving 
him of brothers and sisters! 


N OUR little yard, when I was a child, were doz- 

ens of ‘‘fairy rings” inclosing as many different 
moods of play. The long summer day was too short 
to live them all. My darling little comrade in these 
enchanted realms was more practical—a trifle less 
imaginative—than I, but she was so willing to see 
all that I told her was in the landscape! 

Here was the realm of fashionable life on the 
front doorsteps with ‘‘touch-me-not” ladies with 
their trailing skirts and their tiny green shoes pro- 
truding—the flower of the balsam turned upside 
down! The “ragged robin” was a servant in a 
blue calico frock and the tiny ‘‘ bachelor buttons”’ 
were children in buff chambray. 

There were the long avenues of the garden paths, 
the mysteries of a forest of hemp behind the old 
brick, warm house, the remote territory of corn 
and beans next to the alley fence, the checkered 
canopy of the hop vine where we used to set our 
dolls’ cradles and where we had real live kittens 
for babies! 

Once in a while we went to other children’s 
houses to play, and—oh, joy!—sometimes they 
came inside our yard and played with us! But for 
us children to play in the streets? Why, it was 
not to be thought of! 

To be sure, a child must play somewhere. He 
must run and shout and “find himself” in the sense 
of freedom and open air. Curbstone play is better 
than none, but if you ever have a chance to get a 
house with a fence around it take it, make a defi- 
nite rule regarding the gate—you will then provide 
your children with the means of making a world. 

It is not the person who has circled the globe 
frequently, who speaks of ‘“‘the other side”’ famil- 
iarly, who lives in a big world; rather it is he who, 
living in his own estate, quietly engaged in what 
we who don’t know any better call ‘“‘simple pur- 
suits,” has the vision of wide seas and towering 
mountains and the sense of mystery that comes 
from living close to the ground and feeling the 
throb and thrill of the world’s pulse now and then. 





A Daughter of | 


aHY didn’t she come to tell me 

||| herself?”? said Mrs. Holden, in 

|| so hurt a tone that I felt sorry 
| | for her. ‘‘I’m her mother.” 

| ““Didn’t she come?”’ I asked. 

| “Of course not,” said Mrs. 

|| Holden. ‘Do you suppose that 

¥,||, if she had I should have needed 

}|| to come to you to hear that she 

- -| was engaged? I think it is 

most unkind of a girl, to say the least, to go to 

another woman with her love affairs before she 

comes to her own mother. It is as if she didn’t 

trust me.”’ 

“Oh, I’m sure it isn’t that,’ I said. ‘Lucile 
adores you. What she said to me was: ‘Mrs. 
Pelham, I need advice. Mother’s too busy to be 
bothered. Will you help me?’ Of course I said 
I would gladly.” 

“She could have come again,” said Mrs. Holden. 

I shook my head. ‘Confidences are sensitive 
plants,” I said. ‘‘ They wither at the first unfriendly 
touch.” 

“She shouldn’t have chosen just the moment 
when she knew I was in a hurry.” 

“She didn’t choose,” I argued. “You don’t 
understand, Mrs. Holden. It wasn’t an easy thing 
to do, knowing that you didn’t like the Lowries. 
Lucile had probably been trying to find courage to 
tell you from the moment that George proposed. 
It always takes time for a girl to screw herself up 
to the telling point in a case like that; and when 
she’s there she just runs off to you with her news 
without even thinking of what you may be doing 
at the time. If you won’t hear her she has to begin 
screwing up all over again. And, as often as not, 
she won’t. She just hurries away to some one else 
who she knows will be sympathetic, as Lucile came 
to me.” 

“That’s a simple way to excuse her,”’ said Mrs. 
Holden. “But I say that if a girl has anything to 
tell her mother it’s the girl’s business to see that 
it is told. If it worked your way a mother would 
have to be ready to stop and listen to anything 
her daughter had to say, day or night, year in 
year out, for fear of missing the important thing.” 

“Yes,” Tagreed, ‘‘she would. There is no way of 
compromising for time, if you really want your 
daughter’s confidence. That’s why most mothers 
don’t have it; not because they don’t care about 
it, but because they don’t realize that to get it you 
must be ready for it always, and take it when it 
comes. 

‘And let your work suffer, I suppose, even if 
it is work you are doing for them—as it usually 
is,” said Mrs. Holden with a shade of disapproval. 
“T thought you were always saying that a woman 
who hoped to accomplish anything important 
must never let outside things interfere with the 
work in hand.” 

‘Those cookies you made for the fair were good 
as could be,” I said. ‘I should like to have the 
recipe myself. But they weren’t exactly what 
I should call ‘important.’”’ 

‘““They might have been,” insisted Mrs. Holden. 
“‘Tt’s the principle of the thing I’m talking about.” 


ONG ago I discovered that whenever a person 
« ison the wrong side of an argument and wants 
to stay there, he always says that it is not the special 
case, but the principle of the thing he is fighting 


for. “Mrs. Holden,” said I, ‘“‘may I tell you a 
story about ‘the principle of the thing’?”’ 

Mrs. Holden opened her handbag and took out 
her crochet needle and some Irish lace that she 
was making. ‘‘Surely. Tell me,’’ she said. 

To tell a story to a woman who is embroidering 
is one thing—it gives the story-teller the pleasant 
assurance of silence. But to tell a story to a 
woman who is crocheting Irish edging is another 
thing—there is little assurance of attention from 
a listener who is counting ten, and seven, and six 
(or is it five?) for the loop. But I was not easily 
discouraged. 

‘“‘A long time ago,” I began, ‘‘I went to visit a 
cousin in a lazy little village at the seashore, where 
nobody ever seemed to be in a hurry for anything. 
It was a blistering hot day, not a breath of air 
stirring, nor anything else that didn’t need to. I 
was sitting on the porch, reading, when the ice 
wagon came along. 

‘** Morning,’ said the iceman. 

“**Warm day,’ said I. 

““*Hot, I should call it,’ said he, taking out a 
block of ice and weighing it. ‘That’s why I’m late. 
Everybody along the line wants extra ice today.’ 

“Tce does seem about the most important 
thing in the world in this weather,’ I started to 
say, but stopped, hearing the siren whistle that 
meant a fire in the village. ‘Where’s that?’ I asked 
him. 

“The ice horses pricked up their ears, the ice- 
man squared his shoulders, dropped his tongs and 
his ice, unhitched the horses, mounted one of them 
and rode away in less time than it takes to tell the 
story. 

“In about ten minutes he was back. ‘False 
alarm,’ he said unperturbedly, hitching up his 
horses again and picking up the block of ice that 
lay melting in the hot street. ‘Hard on the ice on 
a day like this, but my horses draw the fire engine 
and I guess my customers ’u’d rather be a little 
short of ice and have me answer twenty false 
alarms than be a minute late when a real fire 


»”) 


comes. 


“ Ej OUR, five,” Mrs. Holden counted, and turned 

her lace before she looked up. ‘‘I suppose 

you are going to draw a moral from that interesting 
story,” she said. 

“Hm,” said I. ‘‘The moral’s so obvious that 

I should be ashamed to tell it to anybody who 

wasn’t counting stitches. It is just this: There 


- are a lot of things that seem important under 


certain conditions; some when it is hot, some when 
it is cold. And then there are a few, like fire, that 
are important under all conditions, because you 
never can tell, until you have attended to them, 
just what they are going to amount to. Your 
children’s confidences are a sort of fire; you’ve got 
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to decide pretty quickly when the call comes 
whether you want to answer—even though it may 
well be a false alarm—or whether you will run the 
chance of having something burn to ashes: q 
thought, or a wish, or a worry. That’s all.” 

“It’s a good story,” said Mrs. Holden. ‘I’]] 
remember it and tell it myself some time. But just 
the same, my dear Mrs. Pelham, you’ll find out 
when Lisbeth grows up that it is a great deal easier 
to argue these things out for other people’s chil- 
dren than to settle them for your own. You just 
wait.” 

“Why should I wait?” I asked. 

“Lisbeth is only nine now. You don’t have to 
worry about her confidences yet.’”?’ Mrs. Holden 
sighed. 

“That’s just where you make your mistake,” I 
told her. ‘‘Now is the very time to worry about 
them, or rather to be sure of them. Do you think 
that if this week had been the first time you were 
too busy for Lucile she would have come to me? 
Indeed not; you lost her years ago. Most of the 
misunderstandings between mothers and daugh- 
ters begin before mothers fairly realize that their 
daughters understand enough to misunderstand 
anything. Little girls of nine wouldn’t be deserted 
as they are if mothers knew how much it meant to 
girls of that age.’’ 

“Whatever do you mean—‘deserted’?” said 
Mrs. Holden. ‘‘You use such awful-sounding 
words! I’m sure there’s not a little girl in Range- 
ley that doesn’t have the best of care.”’ 


f fe meals a day, a bath, clean clothes and 
dancing lessons,” I said without sarcasm. 
“That’s all quite true. And that’s a lot. Most 
of the world’s children don’t have so much as that. 
I doubt if I should have noticed what was missing 
if Miss Loomis hadn’t spoken to me about it.” 

““Miss Loomis? You mean the fourth-grade 
teacher at the school?” 

“Tt was at the Thanksgiving celebration at the 
school. The assembly room was full of eager, 
interested mothers, and I remarked upon the 
number. ‘Not one of my mothers is here,’ Miss 
Loomis said. ‘They never come.’ 

““What do you mean?’ I asked her, and she 
answered: ‘Mothers come to school when the 
children are in kindergarten and in the first grade. 
It is such a pretty sight to watch the little tots! 
Mothers love it. And they come again when the 
girls are in the seventh grade to be sure that they'll 
get into the eighth, and when they are in the eighth, 
to be sure they will graduate. But we are neither 
the beginning nor the end. We’re just the awk- 
ward age; we don’t need anybody to lead us by 
the hand; we’re not ready to walk arm in arm; so 
they don’t think we matter. Oh, if mothers only 
knew!’” 

Mrs. Holden had put down her lace and was 
listening. I could see where her thoughts were 
harking back. ‘‘What did Miss Loomis mean,” 
she asked, ‘“‘ by saying ‘if mothers only knew’?” 

“‘She meant,”’ I said as seriously as I had ever 
said anything, ‘‘that this was the way mothers lost 
the chance to know their daughters. Fractions are 
not fun to watch, it’s true, and the middle grades 
are not the end of anything in education. But the 
years that are spent in them are the beginning 
of a great deal of knowledge and experience in a 
young girl’s life, every bit of which a mother ought 
to share. We don’t realize that, most of us. We 
know that the little bodies are growing; we can’t 
help knowing that, when the dresses which we ex- 
pected to last all winter are suddenly above the 
knees; when the stockings don’t reach and the 
coat sleeves leave the wrists all bare. ‘How they 
do shoot up!’ we say, and hurry to the shop to buy 
more clothes, or sit down at the machine to make 
them. But we can’t see their little brains develop, 
particularly if they are silent and shy, as most little 
girls are just then.” 


“CO WE calmly take it for granted that all their 

young ideas fit as well as ever and don’t need 
attention, and sit down to bathe the baby. When 
we finish their clothes we kiss them good-by and 
with the sense of doing our highest duty. Do you 
know, I am beginning to think that we take the 
baby’s bath altogether too seriously nowadays. 
Anybody with common sense and an hour’s train- 
ing can bathe a baby just as well as a baby’s 
mother can. It is a lovely and a loving, tender 
thing todo. Ofcourse we want to doit for our own 
delight. And of course we should do it, unless there 
is something more important that requires our at- 
tention. But if there isn’t time for Baby’s bath 
and the confidences of the little girl’of nine, it is 
better to let some one else bathe the baby. 

‘“‘Why, Lisbeth’s just boiling over with doubts 
and with discoveries that nobody can help her 
through except myself. And she is no different 
from other girls. Of course if she didn’t have me 
to come to she would go to some one else, some 
other girl of her own age, most likely, or a little 
older. You know what that means; we all know 
when we stop to think about it, only we don’t stop 
often enough or soon enough.” 

“‘Or soon enough,” said Mrs. Holden, echoing 
my words. ‘I guess I’m lucky, after all, that 
Lucile had you to come to. It’s a pretty com- 
plicated business, this bringing up a girl.” 

**Rather,”’ I sighed. 

“Do you make this Irish edge?”’ asked Mrs. 
Holden. 

I shook my head. ‘I can’t stop talking lon 
enough to count straight,”’ I said. 

“Then keep this for Lisbeth,”’ she said, foldins 
up the lace and handing it to me. ‘“‘She’ll need : 
new dress if she is going to be flower girl at Lucile s 
wedding; and if you’ve been doing the talking 
should have done to my own daughter all thes 
years you’ve spent at least as much time and 
energy on her as I’ve spent on this lace 

“And,” she added, ‘to rather better advantage, 
too, I am beginning to see!” 
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i An Interesting Stairway Treatment 
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A Dainty Girl’s Room in Which Much Good Taste is Displayed 


VERY woman, 
whether she lives 

in a hall bedroom or 
in a home of her own 
with many rooms, 
loves to see what the 
other woman is do- 
ing tomake her home 
attractive. Many 
women hesitate to 
accept verbal ideas 
suggested for interior 
decorations because 
it is impossible for the 
women to visualize 
thesuggestions. For 
such the pictures on 
this page ought to be 
of assistance when 
the refurnishing or 
the redecorating of a 
room is to be under- 

eee ate é taken. 
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Fortunate is the Little Girl Who Has Such a Pretty Room ti l! A Living-Room Which is Always Flooded With Sunshine 
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The Combination Living-Room and Dining-Room is Liked by Many | 














NotE— If you like any of the ideas shown in these rooms, and want to copy them, Mr. Wallick will be glad to help you and to suggest where the furnishings or 
materials may be procured. An addressed, stamped envelope must be inclosed with your inquiry. 
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Glass inthe Door of the Screen Porch to Admit Light 








N PLANNING my kitchen a plan of 
| which are shown on the up} 

mind these points—to have 
reduce working steps to a 
chosen was blue and white, hite enamel woodwork 
being easily cleaned with soap and water. For lighting 
there is a door to the screen porch opposite the gas stove, 
the upper half of which is glass, and there are two generous 
adjoining windows over the sink. 

Every cupboard was arranged according to its special 
use. There are two very large zinc-lined drawers for cake 
or bread, and sugar. Smaller drawers hold recipe and bill 
books, aprons, towels, common silver and small kitchen 
utensils. The pastry cabinet opens with a drop lid; this 
forms the molding board; the cupboard just over it con- 
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The color scheme 








tains everything needed for making pastry or desserts 





HE three kitchen arrangements 

immediately above are most in- 7 
teresting in that they present such 
varied ideas of what is considered 
convenient. Every housewife has 
her own idea of what she considers 
a well-planned kitchen, and what 
would prove convenient for one per- 
son would not be suitable for the 
next. For this reason it is of utmost 
importance that the woman in the 
house give careful thought to the 
planning of her kitchen, and consult 
with the architect or builder so that i 
only the things which will minimize 
her work will be included in it, with 
these so arranged that she will be 
able to get the maximum of service 


: | from them. ti 
Planned to Meet the Constant Demand for a Breakfast Alcove tj i] 
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The Arrangement of the Cup- 
boards in Her Kitchen Was 


A Blue and White Color Scheme Was Chosen for This Kitchen Planned by the Housewife 
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Two Generous Adjoining Windows are Over the Sink and a 


Convenient Arrangsoments Which May Ofter Sona 
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to You 











The sink is lighted from the two big windows. The shelf 
is two feet wide and extends up the back fourteen inches, 
making a neat, sanitary finish—no cracks or crevices for 
dirt to collect in. The sink drain extends clear across the 
end of the kitchen and forms part of the counter shelf at 
the side. This and all my work-tables are made thirty-six 
inches high, so that I do not have to stoop at my work, 
The cupboard over the end of the sink contains the cleans- 
ing preparations. At the right of the sink is the cupboard 
for all dishes used in the breakfast-room. This cupboard 
has doors on the breakfast-room side, where the dishes are 
taken out as needed. By opening another door down drops 
the ironing-board ready for operating. I have a conven- 
ient kitchen which costs no more than a haphazard one, 
and my work has been reduced at least fifty per cent. 
Contributed by Lillian B. Streeter. 








A Compact Kitchen. Note the Combination Sink and Laundry Tubs 


NoTE—Mr. Wallick will be glad to answer any questions you may want to ask about the pictures on this page. A stamped, addressed envelope must be inclosed with your inquiry. 
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HE pictures below show two walls of 

the kitchenette. The little box under 
the table is the fireless cooker, set on rollers 
so that it may easily be pulled out. The 
housewifo’s handy rack hangs above the 
table, and the gas stove is cn the shelf at 
the left. The boxes under the washtubs are 
for wood, coal and papers. 














The Week-End Cabinet and Four-Leaf Table in the Library 
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to Get Much Into 


B y | rn i AGA Bri apt 2 (PF 
DY LOUISE IDI IS Mane \ 
Z € 
Author of “ Box Furniture,”’ and Director of the 
Home Thrift Association of New York City 


RDINARY apartment dwellers know now- | 
adays that every inch of space must be used 
fi to advantage, and careful study of these photo- 
graphs will undoubtedly offer many suggestions | 
for conserving space. The most interesting feature 
about these cabinets and shelves—and the same is 
true about all the furniture shown on this page— 
is that they were all made from ordinary packing 
boxes. Naturally the articles are inexpensive 
and could easily be duplicated by any one. 
The bedroom pictured on the left shows the 

washstand and the dresser closed, and the picture 
on the right gives you an idea of how these pieces 
of furniture are arranged inside. The washstand 

has three shelves and the dresser is provided with 
large compartments for underclothing and smaller 
ones for ties, gloves and other accessories. 




















BOVE are two other views of the bedroom shown on the right. In the 

upper picture the cupboards, table and bedside stand are closed; in the 

lower one the cupboard on the door is open to show the arrangement of 
shelves. The bedside stand has a folding leaf which opens over the bed. 

The pictures at the bottom of the page are of the library, and shown in one 

is the week-end cabinet closed, and in the other the cabinet open, revealing a 

cupboard for clothing. The four-leaf table is converted into a breakfast-table. 
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i The Cabinet is Shown Open and the Couch Converted Into a Bed 
i 
rh 























ELOW are shown two views of a bed- 
room. In the first one the washstand, 
the dressing-table and the chair are closed. 
In the second picture the open washstand 
reveals compartments for soap, bottles and 
towels. The side of the dressing-table, 
opened, shows shelves for small toilet articles. 

In the chair seat are collars and belts. ! 
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By COURTESY OF ‘* HOUSE AND GARDEN '’ MAGAZINE 


When This Room Was Remodeled the Bis Fireplace Was Restored to Usefulness 
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A Roomy Kitchen is a Joy in a Farmhouse - ek : ‘ 
rt . y Living-Room and Dining-Room Combined 


} This Old House, Which Was Recently ; anaes 
ociated With the Farmhouse Made Over, Dates Back to 1716 The Built-in Seat With Storage Space S 














One of the Most Attractive Features in This House is the Beamed Ce ilings 


Note — Mr. Wallick will be glad to answer any questions about these pictures if a stamped, addressed envelope is sent with the inquiry. 


In the February issue we shall continue this series of “‘ Homes That Other Women Have Built” by showing designs of moderate-cost two-story houses and bungalows. 
(Page 30) 
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For the Modifying of Whol 
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For the Infant From Birth to One Year 


DIRECTIONS 


URE, fresh milk from a herd of healthy cows 
Piss be used. It should be kept in the original 

glass bottles on ice until the food is made up, 
just before which the bottle should be shaken well, 
in order to mix thoroughly the top and bottom milk 
in the bottle. You should have as many separate 
nursing bottles as the baby is to be fed times a day, 
standing the bottles in a wire rack till used. 


Preparing the Food 


Pour the entire quart of milk into a sterilized 
pitcher. From this milk take the quantity advised 
in each formula. The entire quantity needed for 
twenty-four hours should be prepared at one time. 
Have everything scrupulously clean. If possible 
use a glass graduate for measuring in ounces; if not, 
then count two tablespoonfuls as one ounce; or 
measure the liquids in a graduated nursing bottle, 
and measure the solids in a tablespoon, always 
allowing two rounded tablespoonfuls for one ounce. 


How to Make the Barley Water 


A DAY’S SUPPLY 


One rounded teaspoonful anda half 


stand the bottles at once in cold water until the 
milk mixture is chilled, then place them on ice until 
mealtime, when the food should be warmed by 
standing the bottle (still corked) in hot water until 
the milk is at blood heat, or 98 degrees Fahrenheit. 


Other Cereal Waters 


Wheat, rice and oat waters or gruels are made in 
the same way as the barley water if the cereal 
flours are used. After the baby is six months old 
just double the strength of the gruels by using 
twice as much of the cereal flours selected—that is, 
take three rounded teaspoonfuls of the barley flour, 
or rice flour, or wheat or oat flour, to twenty-four 
ounces of water, instead of half that. 

It will not always be necessary to make up 
twenty-four ounces of a gruel, but the proportion 
of the flour in the water should be the same. 

When the baby is placed on the four-hour 
schedule at the tenth month, it is usually best to be- 
gin to give semi-solid food also, like well-cooked 
farina or oatmeal. At the eleventh or twelfth 
month coddled egg or beef juice may 
often be added to the diet also. 





of barley flour to twenty-four ounces 
of water and a pinch of salt. Boil 
for fifteen minutes, adding enough 
water to make twenty-four ounces 
when finished. Remove from the 
stove and strain. To this hot barley 
water add the sugar (whichever kind 
you select), cool this until it is luke- 
warm, or about 98 degrees Fahren- 
heit, then stir in the milk and lime 
water. Mix welland pour the correct 
amount for each feed- 

ing intoa separate 








CUT OUT 
THIS 
WHITE 
SPACE 


In changing from one formula to 
another it is sometimes advisable to 
work up gradually, adding one more 
ounce of milk to the formula every 
day or two until the stronger one for 
the age is thus reached. Do not 
increase the strength of the formula 
and the quantity given at each meal 
the same day; have a day or two in 
between these changes. 

The greatest care of bottles, nip- 
ples and all of the utensils that are 

used in preparing the 











food must be taken 





nursing bottle. 


if good results 





Cork with 
clean cotton, 


NOTE—In THE JOURNAL for February Doctor 


are to be ob- 
tained. 


Coolidge will present a similar chart specifying 











the approved diet for the baby’s second year. 
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Cut Out the Chart Illus- 
trated Above Alongs the 
Outside Black Line and 
Mount on Bristol Board or 
Very Thin Cardboard 
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Then Cut Out the Disk 
Below Along the Outside of 
the Black Line, and Mount 
This on a Piece of Thin 
Cardboard 
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Cow’s Milk, 6 ounces 


Barley Water, 23 ounces 


Lime Water, 1 ounce 


Milk Sugar or Malt 
Sugar, 1!¢ ounces 


OR ELSE 


Cane Sugar, 4% ounce 


Give 1144-3 ounces of 
this every 2 hours for 
10 meals in 24 hours. 








Gift Bom 


the Orient 


FROM THE GARDEN OF EDEN 


The choicest of the choice, 
because they are selected 
in The Orient, from the 
choicest dates grown. They 
are again selected before 
being packed in the indi- 
vidual dust-proof packages, 
which bring them to you 
fresh, clean and luscious. 


Dromedary Dates have 
shown how good dates real- 
ly are. More and more of 
them are being used in this 
country every year. They 
are a growth food for chil- 
dren and a real food for 
men and women. 


Buy Dromedary Dates regu- 
larly, as you buy meat and 
bread. They belong in 
your regular diet and may 
be used in many unusual 
dishes described in 


Prize Recipe Books 


Free on Request 


Ask your grocer or fruit dealer 
for Dromedary Dates and other 
standard Dromedary Products 


The HILLS BROTHERS Co. 
Dept. B, 375 Washington Street, New York 





aati. 
Standard DROMEDARY Products 








Cut Cardboard the Same 
Size and Shape as the 
Chart to Form the Back. 
The Disk Fits in Between. 
Punch a Hole in Chart and 
in Disk Where Indicated 


The First Month 











Punch a Hole in Back Piece. 
Fasten All Together in the 
Center. Paste Top, Left 
and Right Edges of Back 
and Front Together. Hang 
in Convenient Place 








Any one mailed for your 
grocer’s name 
and 10 cents 
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IHlow She is Making a Dollar Do the Work of Two 





My Wite’s Saloon 


By George H. Cleveland 


Margaret put the proposition up 
to me. 

“tim,” she said, 
do you drink?” 

I was having my usual pint of beer 
just before going to bed. I looked at 
her. She was smiling good-naturedly. 
Of course, I told her, there was the 
usual cocktail that I always got at 
the ‘“‘café’’ on the corner on my way 
home to dinner; occasionally a drink 
before or with my luncheon, but not 
always; and on such few nights as I 
dined at the club or downtown with 
some of the boys maybe there'd be 
a cocktail and four or five highballs, 
or, on special occasions, a bottle of 
champagne or sparkling Burgundy. 
In a word I’d never considered my- 
self a ‘‘ drinking’ manin the accepted 
sense of the word. 

““Now I'm going to make a pro- 
posal,’’ Margaret said when I had 
finished. ‘‘I’ve saved twenty-five 
dollars this last year out of the fam- 
ily budget, and I’m going to invest 
it in drinks, and I’m going to serve 
them right here in the house to you 
and such of your friends as want 
them, and I’m going to charge you 
just what you'd pay at a good saloon 
or at your club. The steward out at 
the country club has given me a bar- 
tender’s guide and agreed to send me 
all the necessary liquors. Now do 
you agree that hereafter you'll do all 
your drinking here in the house in 
the way I propose?” 


ARGARET was so genial and un- 

complaining about it all that 
there was nothing for me to do but to 
agree, although I did wince a little 
over her becoming a barmaid, even in 
our own home. But, to make a long 
story short, we carried out her plan 
fora year. Every night before dinner 
Margaret served me that cocktail 
and I paid her fifteen cents for it. 
Every night before going to bed I had 
my pint of beer and Margaret made 
me pay another fifteen cents. On 
theevenings when the neighbors came 
in and we had beer, or at our little 
dinners, when in honor of our guests 
we had a bottle of wine or other 
drinkables, Margaret was right there 
with a check before we went to bed. 
And so it was kept up until last New 
Year’s Eve, when, as has been our 
custom since our -marriage eleven 


[ Seresr never forget the night 


“just how much 


Keeping the 


years ago, we went over the year’s 
accounts for the household. At the 
end Margaret gave me what she 
called the ‘‘ booze balance.” 

“Audit it, Jim,” she said. 

And I did. She had started her 
home saloon with $25 saved from the 
budget. She had to her credit $98. 
I had paid her $169.30 during the 
year for drinks at home. She had 
turned over, as we say in business, 
that original $25 six times. 

“Could it be possible,’’ I asked 
myself, ‘“‘that I, a normal, sane— 
presumably—business man had con- 
sumed that quantity of liquor in one 
short year?” 


UT there were the figures—case 

after case of beer at two dollars 
a case of twenty-four pints, that 
Margaret had charged me the club 
price of fifteen cents a bottle for— 
and three cases every two months, 
eighteen cases a year. Margaret had 
paid one dollar and fifty cents a 
quart for my whisky and had charged 
me fifteen cents a drink for it—also 
club prices—and had, as any saloon 
should, served me_ twenty-eight 
drinks at that price each out of every 
quart. I began to see how she had 
made her money. I had paid her 
four dollars and twenty cents for the 
twenty-eight drinks I had had out of 
that bottle of whisky that had cost 
her one dollar and fifty cents. And 
likewise did she profit on each and 
every cocktail she ‘‘sold’’ me. 

“*Do you think I’ve been drinking 
more this year than in any other 
year of the ten we've been married ?”’ 

““Of course I don’t know,” she 
replied; ‘“‘but as near as I can recall 
you've smelt about the same.’’ There 
was nothing nasty in the way she 
said it; in fact, I caught a twinkle in 
her eyes before I dropped my own. 

Whereupon I did a bit of mental 
arithmetic, multiplying all that beer 
and whisky and wine and gin by 
ten. I confess it dazed me. 

““And what you've paid me, Jim,’’ 
she added, *‘is more than the interest 
would be on that lot we've had our 
eyes on. 

That clinched it. My wife’s saloon 
went out of business that night—last 
New Year’s Eve—and no other has 
taken its place, nor shall I drink 
again. It’s not worth to me the 
money it costs. 


rlouse Warm 


By George E. Walsh 


LL sorts of reasons influence 
people in buying homes, but 
the greatest of all should be 

comfort. A house may be beautiful 
and artistic, but decidedly cold and 
uncomfortable; it may be cheap in 
price, but decidedly expensive to 
maintain. 

Big rooms and high ceilings, with 
large, open halls, increase the cost of 
heating a house from ten to twenty 
per cent. Large airy spaces are 
pleasant to behold and appeal to 
most housewives, but what good are 
they if they cannot be kept warm in 
winter? One of the best homes we 
had was a small, modest-looking lit- 
tle house that made no pretense to 
style or architectural beauty, but it 
was warm, cozy and comfortable in 
the coldest weather; and the coal 
consumption was so low we wondered 
if the coal dealer hadn’t made a mis- 
take in delivering the quantity of 
fuel ordered. 

One of the greatest secrets of keep- 
ing warm in any house is to have 
most of the rooms facing the south 
side, with all those on the north pro- 
tected by double windows and vesti- 
bules. An outside vestibule will save 
a ton of coal, and a pair of storm win- 
dows are worth all the weather strips 
in the world. In one house we lived 
in, a window lighting the big hall on 
thenorth side admitted a great dealof 
cold air. Weather strips and a storm 
window were put up without avail. 
Finally a local carpenter suggested 
that we build a small inclosed bal- 
cony outside, using the window as an 
excuse for this addition. It was put 
up at a cost of one hundred dollars 
and inclosed in glass. Thereafter we 
had no difficulty in keeping the hall 
warm. 

In another house, facing west, we 
saved on an average three tons of 
coal a winter by protecting the whole 
front of the house with an inclosed 
piazza. Architects do not like to see 

. storm vestibule on a house that has 
not been designed for it. The best 
storm vestibule cannot be made 
pretty. But an inclosed piazza of 
glass improves the appearance of a 
house in winter, adds to its comfort 
greatly and saves from ten to twenty- 
five dollars a year in fuel. 


NE of the coldest parts of a house 

in winter is the floor. I have heard 
more complaints about cold floors 
from people going into the country 
to live than about anything else. 
Why do we have such cold floors? 
Architects and builders tell you it is 
because people today have rugs in- 
stead of carpets. Rugs cover only 
the middle of the room, leaving the 
sides exposed. Now between the 
baseboard and the floor there is 
always a space varying from one- 
tenth of an inch to half an inch; 
through this crack the cold air sifts. 


The builder who runs heavy building 
paper between the floors and lapsita 
foot up on the sides may prevent this, 
but few of them do it properly. 

We once sealed up our floors with 
paper pulp and colored wax and 
thereby secured a measure of com- 
fort never dreamed of. Ordinary 
newspaper was cooked with a small 
pinch of glue until it was soft and 
pasty. All the cracks between the 
floors and baseboard and those in the 
middle of the floors were filled with 
this paper pulp, forced in as far as it 
would go. When this had dried and 
hardened we melted colored wax on 
top, finishing it off even with the 
floor boards. Before the wax was 
used it was colored by adding a small 
amount of stain of the same color as 
that of the floor boards. When run 
into the cracks you could not tell 
where the boards ended and the wax 
began. 

The wax served the double pur- 
pose of finishing off the floor and 
keeping the paper pulp from working 
out. If through expansion and con- 
traction, as the result of violent 
changes in the weather, the wax 
worked loose it was a simple matter 
to run a hot iron or poker along the 
top and remelt it. It would then run 
back and fill up the joints. We kept 
the wax and paper pulp in the floor 
for five years, and when we left to 
occupy another home the filling was 
still as good as the day we put it in. 


HE other weak point in modern 
houses will be found where the 
wooden trim of the interior joins the 
hare at doors, windows and mantel- 
pieces. Between the walls of a house 
there is supposed to be a space of dead 
air, but in nine houses out of ten a 
crack or a knot hole somewhere will 
keep that air in pretty active circula- 
tion. The result is that in cold windy 
weather the air blows out into the 
rooms between the door and window 
woodwork and the walls. 

One of our houses had this fault 
badly. In particular the folding doors 
were inlets for cold air. We remedied 
it by laying the wall paper back from 
the woodwork and inserting in the 
crack a liberal amount of paper pulp, 
such as we had used for the floors. 
Then the wall paper was brought up 
a little over the woodwork, lapping 
it evenly so that it would not show. 
This effectually shut out the cold 
air. The doors themselves, however, 
presented a more difficult proposition. 
Finally we decided to leave them 
back all winter and place strips of 
wood in front. These strips were a 
quarter of an inch thick and edged 
with soft felt. They were forced in 
place and left there until spring. The 
difference in the warmth of the house, 
measured in fuel saved, amounted to 
about a ton and a half of coal for the 
winter. 








When Meat is So High 


By C. Houston Goudiss 


EAT has been for several 

years the most costly item in 

our food bills,and the present 
increase in price makes still more 
difficult the task which confronts the 
housewife who must make these bills 
as low as possible and at the same 
time provide her family with the 
proper amount of nutriment. 

Therefore the thrifty housekeeper 
is more keenly interested than ever 
in learning how to buy to advantage 
and how to get the best possible re- 
sults out of the meat purchases. She 
knows that no woman can buy to 
advantage unless she understands 
just what she is getting, what it ought 
to cost and how far it will go. 

To achieve this object alittle study 
of the market reports published in 
the daily newspapers is necessary. 
Then an occasional comparison of 
the prices charged by her own butcher 
with these quotations will give any 
housewife a sufficient understanding 
of the situation to enable her to deal 
with it intelligently and effectively. 
Unless she knows exactly what she 
ought to pay the protest against an 
excessive price has very little force. 

The butcher counts upon this ig- 
norance or carelessness and in nine 
cases out of ten charges just what he 
thinks “the traffic will bear.”’ And 
he can hardly be blamed for doing 
this, because, when a housewife or- 
ders over the telephone without ask- 
ing the price, or says that of course 
she wants the best, and, although the 
price is high, she supposes it must be 
paid, it amounts practically to an 
invitation to the butcher to charge 
the limit. 


O MUCH for meat prices, over 

which the housewife has little or no 
control. She may prevent her butcher 
from charging more than the prevail- 
ing market price, but when that pre- 
vailing price is high she has to pay it 
or go without. 

Intelligent economy never goes 
without, unless the case is extreme. 
Therefore the housewife who must 
make the most of her housekeeping 
allowance will rather study how to 
buy so that she may receive the 
greatest possible value for her money. 

In learning te do this she must 
take into consideration the propor- 
tion of each cut that is edible. The 
reasOn chops are the most expensive 


of all cuts of meat is that the per- 
centage of waste is very high. The 
actual price paid for the chops may 
seem reasonable enough, but when 
the waste is subtracted the cost of the 
rest startles the woman who is trying 
her conscientious best to economize. 


N AID in estimating the propor- 
tion of waste, and so determining 
which are the more economical cuts, 
may be found in the following table, 
drawn up by the food experts in the 
United States Department of Agri- 
culture. If mounted on a piece of 
cardboard and hung conveniently in 
the kitchen it will serve as a con- 
stant reminder and will undoubtedly 
be a valuable check in meat pur- 
chasing: 
Percentage 
of Bone of Edible 


Kind of Meat or Waste Material 


in Cut in Cut 
Beer 
Brisket . 23.3 76.7 
Rump 19.0 81.0 
Flank . 5.5 94.5 
Chuck Rib 53.8 46.2 
Porterhouse . 12.7 87.3 
NESE... 31.2 68.8 
Ribs . 20.1 79.9 
Round 8.5 91.5 
Shin . 38.3 61.7 
Heart 5.9 94.1 
Tongue . 26.5 73.5 
VEAL 
Cutlets . 3.4 96.6 
Breast 24.5 75.5 
MuTTON 
Leg . 17.7 82.3 
Chops .. 14.8 85.2 
Forequarter ‘cut for 
stewing . Bis 78.8 
Pork 
Loin . 19.3 80.7 
Salt pork 8.1 91.9 
Bacon 8.7 4 Bi 
Ham . 12.2 87.8 


It is impossible to lay down any 
hard-and-fast rules for the choice of 
cuts, aS so much depends upon culi- 
nary skill. The skillful cook can do 
wonders with the poorest cut, while 
the unskilled one produces a medi- 
ocre dish from the pick of the market. 
But the housewife who desires to 
order intelligently and economically 
first becomes familiar with the differ- 
ent cuts and the proportion of waste 
ineach. Her object should always be 
to secure the largest amount of lean 
meat for protein for the lowest cost. 


Plumbing in Zero Weather 
By George Elbert 


problem before cold weather is on 

you is that of exposed pipes and 
traps. Of course the builder should 
not leave pipes exposed to freeze, but 
that is poor consolation when you 
have to pay the plumber’s bill. 

Wherever alengthof pipeisexposed 
tocold air, first try to stop the outside 
draft; then wrap the pipe with many 
thicknesses of newspaper and cloth. 
Common newspaper is the best non- 
conductor of heat or cold, and if you 
wrap the pipe with many layers, 
winding cord around it to keep it in 
place, and finish off with two layers 
of old pieces of woolen cloth, there 
will be little danger of freezing. 

An exposed gas pipe will not freeze 
unless it formsa pocket at some point 
where it turns. The water in the gas 
will then collect there and in very se- 
vere weather freeze and cause the gas 
to burn dim or go out entirely. Wrap 
the gas pipe at the lowest part of the 
turn and you will have no trouble. 

When water pipes freeze between 
the ceilings or partitions it is indeed 
hard to thaw them out. The best 
way is to use steam by boiling water 
in a tea-kettle and connecting a 
rubber tube with the spout. Run 
this tube up between the partitions 
and let the steam play on the frozen 
pipe until it thaws out and the water 
runs freely. 

Lead piping is still found in many 
homes. When the water in this 
freezes it may not burst the pipe, but 
if hot water is poured on it the sud- 
den change in temperature will split 
it instantly. The proper course is to 
wrap the frozen part with hot flannel 
and after a few minutes apply a hot 
iron to the flannel bandage. 


[Ie OCCUPYING a house the first 


COM MON place for freezing isin 

the trap unde r the kitchen sink or 
in the butler’s pantry. Tothawthis 
out warm the screw of the trap witha 
lighted candle until you can start the 
nut. Then open the trap and let the 
flame of the candle play directly on 
the ice in the trap. If a trap freezes 
often and you cannot prevent it by 
the protective measures described, 
then on very cold nights drop a little 
salt in it. First shut off the water 
from the house, drain the trap, and 
then fill it half full of salt. Screw on 
the cap, turn on the water and leave 
it. The salt will melt and stay in the 
trap and prevent freezing. 

When the water- back of the kitchen 
range or any of its connections is 
frozen;up, because the kitchen fire 
has been allowed to go out, never 
start a fire in the range, as an explo- 
sion would surely follow and wreck 
the stove, boiler and water-back, and 
might even result in the death of the 
person starting the fire. Either send 
for the plumber or thaw the water- 
back out by slow and mild methods. 
If there is a gas or kerosene stove 


handy for heating water use your 
rubber pipe and kettle and play 
steam on the frozen part. The fire in 
the range should not be started until 
the water runs freely through the 
hot-water faucet. 

Bowls, basins and closet tanks can 
be kept from freezing by adding a 
handful of salt before retiring for the 
night. But salt will corrode metal 
parts if left there for any great while, 
so it should not be used when sum- 
mer houses are closed for the winter. 
Crude oil should be used in traps and 
basins then instead of salt. 


HEN closing the house in winter 

for a week or two do not think 
that shutting’ off the water will be 
sufficient protection. Water must 
not only be turned off, but the traps, 
boiler and tanks emptied of water as 
well. To do this the lowest faucet in 
the basement must be opened and 
left open for every drop to drain out. 
Then the traps must be blown out or 
pumped out with an ordinary hand 
suction pump and filled with crude 
oil. All the closet tanks must also be 
emptied by holding the handle until 
every drop has drained out. Leave 
all the faucets open so there is a cir- 
culation of air through them. If 
there is any doubt about doing the 
work properly, better hire a plumber. 

Sagging pipes in the cellar may 
freeze and split open when you are 
away, even after you have drained 
off the water; the sagging therefore 
should be prevented by putting up 
more braces to support the pipes. 
In metal pipes it is generally safe to 
pour hot water down the sink to 
thaw outa frozen part, but thisshould 
be done gradually. The better way, 
however, is to locate the exact spot 
and apply outside hot bandages. 

A very slight draft through an out- 
side hole or crack may be sufficient 
to cause trouble, as cold air blowing 
directly ona water pipe will cause it 
to freeze. So all such cracks or holes 
should be stopped up with putty or 
paper pulp. Boil up newspapers until 
soft and pulpy, then stuff this pulp in 
the hole until full. Plumbers sell a 
hair-felt material for wrapping water 
pipes exposed to the cold, and this is 
very good, but onecan use newspapers 
and woolen cloths with equally good 
results. When water pipes enter the 
house at a distance from the furnace 
the pipes may freeze in extremely 
cold weather, although_not exposed 
to direct outside air. Such pipes 
should be permanently wrapped. 

Running water will not freeze as 
quickly as still water, and some peo- 
ple let faucets dripa little on very cold 
nights. But that is a waste of water, 
and, if the night is very cold, the 
slight trickle of water will not save 
the pipes from freezing, if badly ex- 
posed. It is much better to protect 
the pipes at the beginning. 











There was a man in our tocwn 
And he was wondrous wise; 

He fed his children Eagle Brand— 
They won the Baby Prize! 


Among the ancients the 
highest praise that could 
be given a country was 
that it produced an abun- 
dance of milk. Hence 
the proverbial Biblical 
phrase, ‘‘a land flowing 
with milk and honey. 
And until 1857 good 
milk was available only 
in places close to dairies 
and rich pasture lands. 

Have you ever realized 
what a debt of gratitude 
mothers everywhere owe 
to the inventor of 


EAGLE 


CONDENSED 


MILK 


THE ORIGINAL 





which makes it possible 
for babies everywhere to 
have pure milk in any 
quantity and at any time? 


Not only as a safe and satisfac- 
tory substitute when mother’s 
milk fails, but as an emergency 
food when traveling, or when a 
change of diet is necessary, Eagle 
Brand, the orzginal condensed 
milk, has stood the test of gen- 
erations of use. Our little book, 

“Baby’s Welfare,’’ will tell you 
why more babies are fed today 
on Eagle Brand than on any 
other food, mother’s milk alone 
excepted. 


Borden’s Condensed 
Milk Co. 
** leaders of Quality”” 
New York 


ESTABLISHED 1857 
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SFLALL [tell youastory? Send mea stamped, 
S addressed envelope for its return, and | will 
tell you about these pictures, or another story 
; you choose, and will send you a paper pony 
na sleigh to cut out and color, too, if you like. 
\lso the club pin if you are not a member. Big 
;cople are as welcome as little ones. Yesterday 
, man who was visiting Flossie’s office begged 
jor membership, so you see no one is too big to 
join. 
Scnoot ConTEst: For the best set of stories 
irom class or school, to be sent under one cover 
hy the teacher—first prize, five dollars, to be 
ised for schoolroom improvement; for each of 
the fivenext best sets, a copy of “‘ Flossie Fisher’s 
Funnies,’ to be used in the schoolroom. 


REGULAR CONTEST: lor the best story, origi- 
ul or about Flossie— first prize, five dollars; sec- 
ond prize, two dollars; five third prizes of one 
dollar each; for each of the eight boys and girls 
whose story is fourth best, a lovely filled school 
companion will be awarded, and for each of the 
ix fifth best a fine combination pencil case and 
ruler. 

First prize for the prettiest scrapbook, three 
dollars; second prize, two dollars; five third 
prizes of one dollar each; for each of the ten 
fourth best a box of water-colors, and for each 
of the four fifth best a combination pencil case. 

Be sure to inclosewzthbook or story a stamped, 
addressed envelope for reply, and send not later 
than January 15 to 


Miss HELENE NycE 
IN Care or THe LapiES’ HOME JOURNAL 
INDEPENDENCE SQUARE 
PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA 


OSSlie 
This Month Flossie Finds Stith 








The Prize Winners for October 
Stories 
FIRST PRIZE, FIVE DOLLARS 
IkMMA W. Malars, Virginia 
SECOND PRIZES, TWO DOLLARS EACH 


HiLpDA Ritter, Canada 
Bessie A. COWAN (age 17 years), Wisconsin 


THIRD PRIZES, ONE DOLLAR EACH 


WILLi1aAM NorMENT (age 15 years), North Carolina 


FRANCES SMITH, Pennsylvania 
ROSEMARY ARNOLD, ‘Washington, m, &, 
ALBERT Pickett, Alabama 
MILDRED DENTON (age 14 years), New York 


TEN FILLED SCHOOL COM PANIONS 


LERoy HuNTINGDON (age 13 years), Montana 
E_st& BLASENHAUER, Ohio 
WaynE TosrAs (age 13 years), Missouri 
JEAN CARRUTHERS, Canada 
Eva ee ore (age e 12 re. Florida 
ARICE WADE, O| 
HELEN wacom (age 10 an New York 
MARGARET M. BOLAND, Pennsylvania 
Lucy SwaLLow, New York 
CHARLES HENDERSON (age 7 years), Massachusetts 


Scrapbooks 
FIRST PRIZE, THREE DOLLARS 
MABEL BLAIR (age 15 years), Missouri 


SECOND PRIZE, TWO DOLLARS 
Joun A. BoTHWELL, California 


FIVE ONE-DOLLAR PRIZES 


CLEMENTINE K AMINSKI, Wisconsin 
RuTH STIDD (age 8 years), Minnesota 
MAsTtER BROMELING (age 6 years), Michigan 
Joun C. Branson, Pennsylvania 
Epitu Bates, Texas 


TEN PAINT BOXES 


ANNA M. SEIDEL (age 15 years), Pennsylvania 
EDWIN ALLEN (age 12 years), Canada 
MarGArET H. TILDEN (age 6 years), Ohio 
CONSTANCE FREEMAN, Illinois 


tunnies 
By Helene Nyce 


ELIZABETH MARSHALL, New Jersey 
DELLA MarRTIn, Washington 
FLORENCE GREENOUGH, California 
MarjOrtE JONES (age 12 years), C ened 
LaurENE A. FLANAGAN, Washington, D. C 
HELEN J. TayLor, Washington, | ee 


The Roll of Honor for October 


Stories 


OLIve UDALE, England 
NestTA Firz-GEraLb, Illinois 
MarGaret Goopwin, Virginia. 
RACHEL MYEnrs (age 9 years), Virginia 
yrta Davis, Texas 
LILLIAN KUEuNn, Maryland 
H. Epmunps, New South Wales 
Louisz ANKRIM, Ohio 
BEULAH ZINSER, Illinois 
MarGARET SCHOFIELD, Canada 


Scrapbooks 


ANNABEL ZIMMER, Illinois 
Ewtnc DALE, Missouri 
Anna MCALPINE, Pennsylvania 
DELLA RicHtTER, California 
MarTHA T. BRown, California 
ALTADENA VAN ALTSTINE, Iowa 

ARY PotrER, Massachusetts 
DoroOtuy JOHNSON, Iowa 
Sisyt Waccott, New Jersey 
GRACE M. Cook, Illinois 


Special Contest for Schools 


FIRST PRIZE, FIVE DOLLARS 


School— District No. 4, Newark, Wayne County, 
New Yor 
Teacher—MissS SaRAH SOUTHARD 


FLOSSIE FISHER BOOKS 
Oahu College, Honolulu 
Teacher—MiIss JUANITA Day 


Litchville School, North Dakota 
‘Teacher—MisS JuL1A THOMPSON 


Holtsville School, New York 
Teacher—MRs. C. E. DUNTON 








This Bargain Book- 
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is FREE! 










Syreial \ 
Midwinter 


Sale«Mystin 
Underwear 
ert Advance 
SpringSiyles 
Offered 
for 60 dass: 
only” 
fron; in 
to Marchi 


1915 





| % 
WASHINGTON 
NEW 





MORTON & = oa 
YORK CIty. 4 yo STS 


Let us send you this beautiful ‘fete Catalogue 
containing wonderful values in wearing apparel for 
Spring 1915. Write us a postal today and say you 
want Catalogue No.66L. Itwillbesentby return mail 


A Blouse of Exceptional Beauty 





2L-26 Fetching, Stylish Little Blouse, made of a beau- 
tiful quality flowered Tub Silk (a mixture of silk 
and cotton) with silk Jacquard polka dots and 
floral sprays in charming colorings. The blouse 
has a graceful roll collar of embroidered white or- 
gandie, and displays a chic tie of moire ribbon 
around neck. Thearmholes and shoulders are fin- 
ished with cording. Sleeves are full length, ending 
inturnback cuffs of embroidered organdie to match 
collar. This model is made with a pretty blouse 
fulness and fastens visibly with pearl buttons. This 
isa sample of our remarkable values. Send for it 
and convince yourself. Money back if not pleased. 
Sizes 32 to 44 bust. White with pink or 

light blue flowers. Price, Postage Paid by Us $1 00 


If You Keep House, Read This 
, lel $400 



































Dress 


4L-27 Simple, Styl- 
ish, Becoming House 
or Porch Dress, eas- 
ily slipped on and 
dressy enough for 
any woman to re- 
ceive the unex- 
pected visitor, 
without embar- 
rassment. Made 
of good quality 
crisp checked 
Gingham, The 
collar, vest and 
cuffs are of plain 
solid color ging- 
ham to match 
color of check in 
goods. The vest 
and cuffs are 
outlined by 
white Swiss 
embroidery. 
Fastens with 
pearlbuttons 
*. downfrontas 
Pictured. The 
sleeves are three- 
quarter length. 
The skirt is made in 
Redingote style with 
a yoke top and has a 
loose hanging tunic 
extending from yoke 
to below knee. The 
tunic is piped on the 
edge with plain ging- 
ham to match collar 
and cufis. Skirt has a 
stitched plait down 
front. Dress 
comes in sizes 32 
to 44 bust, all 
skirt lengths 40 
inches, finished 
with deep hem. 
Colors: pink and 
white check, blue 
and white, laven- 
der and white, and black 
and white check, with solid 
color trimming to match. 
Special Midwinter Sale Price, All 

Mail or Express Charges Paid by Us $1 00 


We Pay all Mail or Express Charges 


BELLAS SHEssé &© 
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Is Start This Year Differently 
How You Can Know Exactly What You Spend 
By Mrs. Christine Frederick, Author of “The New Housekeeping,” Etc. 


are needed to start the New Year right. The 
difficulties are few, the value cannot be esti- 
mated. On the one hand we have slipshod “‘ guess- 
work”? methods, without definite standards and 
settled plans, and with a certainty of three per 
cent. of waste. The result is extravagance, pur- 
poseless living and no records on which to base 
future expenses. With a “budget” and a simple 
method for keeping records of family expenses we 
can cut the cost of living, follow a clear-cut plan, 
and have black-and-white figures to guide us during 
the succeeding years. By “budget” we mean any 
income or sum of money portioned in advance of 
actual spending. Ioften call a budget “‘ spending on 
paper.” This is just what we must do with every income before we 
actually let a dollar pass through our hands. I find that many 
women are most economical in small details, but not many make 
a large, thought-out plan for all expenditures. Saving on details 
is not so important as the division of an income into balanced pro- 
portions. Forinstance,a woman may be exceedingly careful of every 
penny spent on food, yet she might not realize that the whole sum 
spent on food is too large (or too little) in comparison with other items. 
How shall an income be divided? The following standard group- 
ing and classifying of items will be found applicable to every family: 


Hees cents and an hour a week are all that 


10% “A- 
[i Savings - : 


Clothing} 


Typical Division for All Incomes 


(1) Shelter—Rent; railroad fare or carfare incidental to situation 
of house; property or water tax; fire or burglar insurance. 

(2) Food—All meats, groceries, vegetables, dairy products, ice, 
husband’s or children’s luncheons; meals taken away from home. 

(3) Clothing—All materials and articles of clothing; mending 
supplies; dressmaker or tailor; clothing repairs and pressing. 

(4) Operating expenses—Service; laundry; light; heat; 
phone; house furnishings; house supplies. 

(5) Savings—Payment on property; endowment or life insurance; 
bonds; savings account. 

(6) Luxuries—All extra food, clothing, candy and other indul- 
gences and pleasures which are neither necessities nor advancements. 

(7) Advancement—Lodge or club dues; books and periodicals; 
church and charity; gifts; education, music lessons, etc.; vaca- 
tions (luxuries); amusements; health (physician, dentist, medicine). 

How shall we distribute the income in these various divisions? 
There is no one universal answer, because the apportionment 
depends on (1) the size of income and the number in family; (2) the 
taste and education; (3) the locality; (4) the occupation, social or 
professional standing. But, from the study of hundreds of families’ 
expenditures, there has been worked out below a budget based on 
practical experience, having in mind the highest happiness of the 
family with a scale of income most common today: 


tele- 


SUGGESTED BUDGET FOR A FAMILY OF FouR 
(Incomes $1200 and $1600) 

- $1200 $1600 
Per Per Per Per 
Month Week Month Week 
$23.00 $5.30 $30.56 $7.07 


40.00 O23 
18.66 4.30 


Shelter (including husband’s carfare, 
etc.) 23 per cent. 
Food, (including meals from. 
30 per cent. : 
Clothing, 14 per cent. 
Operating, 13 per cent. . 13.00 3.00 17.35 4.00 
Savings, 10 per cent. . Ay eo +o BOOOr 2730 13:35 3.07 
Luxuries, 4 percent.;.. ...... 4.00 92 RS L.2s 
Advancement, 6 percent. ..... 6.00 1.39 8.00 1.84 


home) 
30.00 6.92 
14.00 3:2o 


TOTALS FOR THE YEAR 
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How to Divide an Income 


MONTH OF JANUARY—1915 


enough to heat, furnish and repair the house, wash 
the clothes and prepare the food. The highest single 
item here is service, and the figure will vary, de- 
pending on how much housework the woman does 
herself. Further, good reading, music and plays 
are as necessary as food. Some families have ac- 
complished wonderful savings at the expense of 
stifling the emotional life, or undernourishing the 
body; any extreme is wrong. 


The Whole Family Must Plan Together 


N° OTHER question is so important to the hap- 
piness of the home as the mutual understand- 
ing of finances by all the members of the family. 
Why not call a family council to plan and decide on the year’s expend- 
itures? If the housewife alone plans the budget it is difficult for 
her to impose it on the rest of the family. But if all get together 
and agree how the income shall be divided—how much shall be spent 
for necessaries and for pleasures, how much shall be saved—each feels 
a personal responsibility in seeing that the budget is lived up to. 
If the husband thinks too much is spent on food the housewife can 
explain why the sum allotted is necessary. If the grown daughter 
believes more should be allowed for clothing, let her suggest how 
some other household expense can be cut down. This is the finest 
kind of preliminary training for a young girl who will some day have 
her own budget to plan, or for a son to learn the value of money. 
The benefit of the budget is that it forces the family to adhere to a 
definite, determined and upbuilding standard of living. There must 
be mutual copartnership, and the fact that the woman generally 
“keeps the accounts” does not alter the importance of mutual 
agreement as to how the income shall be spent or ‘“‘budgeted.” 

Now let us turn over the new leaf together. After you and your 
family have decided to follow the budget this coming year, and you 
have apportioned your income after the table I have given, how shall 
the plan be concretely followed? There are only two essentials to 
successful “keeping of accounts”: One is a simple system, and the 
other is strict faithfulness in following it. I know from experience 
that the busy house mother has no time for involved bookkeeping, 
and perhaps the reason so many women find accounts hard is because 
they attempt a too intricate system. 


A Household Account Book the Basis of the Plan 


E CAN buy a ruled account book, eight by ten inches, or make 
one from an ordinary blank book. We will use two pages a 
month and in the first column we will write the days of the month. 
Next we will make a column for “cash receipts.”’ Continuing to the 
right we will rule about twenty separate columns for the various 
items of household expense, arranging them under their proper heads 
as they come in our budget. 
The right-hand column is for a “Total Daily Balance.” At the 
foot of each column is a space for a monthly total for each item. 
Now let us begin to keep our January accounts. Let us suppose 
that we had a bank balance of $60 and $7.50 in cash from December. 
Now as we pay cash for meat, groceries or what not we merely enter 
the total sum in its proper column. We may have a check-book and 
pay weekly bills by check. If so we will write the sum under its 
proper column, and note on our check stub the firm to whom paid, 
the date and number of check. Every week it will take us perhaps 
forty-five minutes or less to “balance the book.’”’ To do this we 
add the figures of the daily expense and place in total weekly ex- 
pense column. Supposing the total amount spent, according to your 
account book, is $27. Your check-book shows a total of $24 paid 
by check. That would mean 
you had paid out the difference 





$1200 $1600 T 
Income Income | 


between $27 and $24 in cash, 


Koow or $3. You began the week 
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$3 in cash. Therefore your 





Operating . 156 208 


“TBank Batol 18.00 
Savings . . 120 160 


purse should contain $4.50. 


3.80| 36 It takes longer to explain 
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this than actually to do it; in 
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many cases a monthly balanc- 
ing would be sufficient. At 
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75 the end of the month we total 
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given above. We may find 
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operating expenses in January 
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5.40| 40 may run away beyond the $14 





away from extravagance. [ai | 


a month limited by our budget. 











Many people spend nearer ten 
per cent. for luxuries than four 














Fonthill 1800| 2.40 1.50| 7.39 


But if we look over the oper- 
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ating column carefully we may 





























per cent., at the expense of 
something more important. 
If your income differs the proportion will vary slightly. On incomes 
lower than $1000 a year a larger per cent. must be spent on the actual 
physical needs of shelter, food and clothing. With a higher income 
a greater per cent. could be spent on the operating and intellectual 
needs, and more for savings. In any case the rent should not exceed 
25 per cent. of the income, the exceptions being locations in a few 
large cities where houses or apartments are heated and furnished, 
with telephone and janitor service, which will reduce the operating 
expense; or where a higher standard of housing is necessary (as in 
the case of the physician) or nearness to school, thus lessening car- 
fare; in which case the rent might be rated at 26 or 27 per cent. 


It is Not Wise to Cut on Food 


HAVE put the allowance for food higher than some authorities, 

but I feel it is most unwise to cut on food, and that a dollar a day 
for four is a low average when the high cost of living is considered. 
If the mother makes her own and many of the children’s clothes the 
“‘clothing”’ figure may be lowered and more given to some other item. 
Even on the same family, as can readily be seen, the apportionment 
will vary from year to year, largely because of the changing needs of 
the children. It is possible to save more when the children are small 
than when they are grown. 

The group of expenses under “operating” will vary widely. Just 
as we must aliow for rent, clothes and food, so we must allow money 


Part of a Page From the Household Account Book 


find that the bill for the 
winter’s coal has been paid in 
January and thus brought up operating expenses. But as this is a 
cost to be distributed over several months we will find that we have 
really not exceeded our appropriation. 

Perhaps, however, we find that our food bills have been exceed- 
ingly large, and upon close scrutiny we see that we really have been 
extravagant in supplies. So we promise ourselves to “hold down” 
food expenses in February so as to keep within our budget. 


How Keeping Accounts Makes for Saving 


(1) It enables us at a glance to see all items of expense. 

(2) It allows us to compare two or more items with each other 
so that we can see if it is “‘grocer’’ or ‘‘meat”’ that is overshoot- 
ing the allowance. 

(3) We can compare any one item with the whole ‘“‘budget”’ so 
as to give a sense of its proportion and relative value. 

On one page at the back of the book we should make out a “reca- 
pitulation” or “balance table.” This should have spaces for the 
whole expense of any one item by months, so that by looking at the 
table we can compare one month with another and one year with 
another. This should also, next January, show the total balance or 
debit and the entire financial situation in an exact and simple way. 





NOTE—Any questions as to further details of the budget plan and keeping house- 
hold accounts will be gladly answered if a stamped, addressed envelope is sent to 
Mrs. Christine Frederick, in care of THz LADIES’ HomE JourNAL, Philadelphia. 
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4 THE WHITE 
AP \\, NAPHTHA SOAP 


CTER A GAMBLE CIN \WNAT 


TRE, WATE. 
\\\ NAPHTHA SORP 


PROCTER & GAMBLE CINCINNATS. 


WAPWTRA S 


RY. 
PROCTER & eset CANONS 


Resolve to save yourself 
from household drudgery, 
especially the back-breaking 
work of washing clothes. 
Resolve to save your time 
and strength for more inter- 
esting things than rubbing 
on a washboard and stand- 
ing over a steaming boiler. 
In other words— 


Resolve to use P. AND G,— 
The White Naphtha Soap. It 
washes clothes while they 
soak. They come from 
the tub so clean that hard 
rubbing and boiling are 
unnecessary. You have 
the time and energy for 
pleasanter things. Likewise 
in your general cleaning, 
P.axv G, will do the work 
with much less effort and 
in less time than the old- 
fashioned way. 


resolve to get a cake, and 
the blue wrapper will tell 
you how to make P.ANDG.— 
The White Naphtha Soap 
work for you on washday 
and every other day. 
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Just Hold an Egg Before a Candle, Gas or Electric Light 


If it Looks Like This If it Shows the Red Spot 
IT IS PERFECTLY FRESH IT IS SLIGHTLY STALE 


If it Looks Settled at the Bottom Like This If it Looks Like This it Means the Yolk is Adhering to the Shell 
IT Is STALE IT Is STALE 


If it Shows This Blood Ring If it is Cracked and Red, or With This Black Mold 
IT IS STALE IT Is STALE AND BAD 


These egg tests are absolutely authoritative, having been made by the Bureau of Chemistry of the United States Department of Agriculture, 
at Washington, through whose courtesy this reproduction is made. 


(Page 35) 
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How You Can Know Exactly What You Spend 
By Mrs. Christine Frederick, Author of “The New Housekeeping,” Etc. 


IFTY cents and an hour a week are all that 

are needed to start the New Year right. The 

difficulties are few, the value cannot be esti- 
mated. On the one hand we have slipshod “ guess- : 
work”’ methods, without definite standards and Ce i ae 

. r (2 10% \X. 
settled plans, and with a certainty of three per [# Savings Se 
cent. of waste. The result is extravagance, pur- pee aS 
Fe ae . ‘at [F ao Luxuls>-ce, 
poseless living and no records on which to base 5 Sa ie 
future expenses. With a “budget” and a simple 
method for keeping records of family expenses we 
can cut the cost of living, follow a clear-cut plan, 
and have black-and-white figures to guide us during 
the succeeding years. By “budget” we mean any 
income or sum of money portioned in advance of 
actual spending. I often call a budget “spending on 
paper.” This is just what we must do with every income before we 
actually let a dollar pass through our hands. I find that many 
women are most economical in small details, but not many make 
a large, thought-out plan for all expenditures. Saving on details 
is not so important as the division of an income into balanced pro- 
portions. For instance,a woman may be exceedingly careful of every 
penny spent on food, yet she might not realize that the whole sum 
spent on food is too large (or too little) in comparison with other items. 
How shall an income be divided? The following standard group- 

ing and classifying of items will be found applicable to every family: 


Typical Division for All Incomes 


(1) Shelter—Rent; railroad fare or carfare incidental to situation 
of house; property or water tax; fire or burglar insurance. 

(2) Food—All meats, groceries, vegetables, dairy products, ice, 
husband’s or children’s luncheons; meals taken away from home. 

(3) Clothing—All materials and articles of clothing; mending 
supplies; dressmaker or tailor; clothing repairs and pressing. 

(4) Operating expenses—Service; laundry; light; heat; tele- 
phone; house furnishings; house supplies. 

(5) Savings—Payment on property; endowment or life insurance; 
bonds; savings account. 

(6) Luxuries—All extra food, clothing, candy and other indul- 
gences and pleasures which are neither necessities nor advancements. 

(7) Advancement—Lodge or club dues; books and periodicals; 
church and charity; gifts; education, music lessons, etc.; vaca- 
tions (luxuries); amusements; health (physician, dentist, medicine). 

How shall we distribute the income in these various divisions? 
There is no one universal answer, because the apportionment 
depends on (1) the size of income and the number in family; (2) the 
taste and education; (3) the locality; (4) the occupation, social or 
professional standing. But, from the study of hundreds of families’ 
expenditures, there has been worked out below a budget based on 
practical experience, having in mind the highest happiness of the 
family with a scale of income most common today: 


SUGGESTED BUDGET FOR A FAMILY OF FouR 
(Incomes $1200 and $1600) 


- $1200 $1600 
Per Per Per Per 

Shelter (including husband’s carfare, Month Week Month Week 

etc.) 23 per cent. ee . $23.00 $5.30 $30.56 $7.07 
Food, (including meals from home) 

Opercent. .. 

Clothing, 14 per cent. 
Operating, 13 per cent. . 
Savings, 10 per cent. . 
Luxuries, 4 per cent. . ; 
Advancement, 6 per cent. 


30.00 
14.00 
13.00 3.00 
10.00 2.30 
4.00 .92 
6.00 1.39 


6.92 
3.20 


40.00 
18.66 
Lic3o 
£3.33 
A 
8.00 


9.23 
4.30 
4.00 
3.07 
1.23 
1.84 


TOTALS FOR THE YEAR 
$1200 


How to Divide an Income 
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enough to heat, furnish and repair the house, wash 
the clothes and prepare the food. The highest single 
item here is service, and the figure will vary, de- 
pending on how much housework the woman does 
herself. Further, good reading, music and plays 
are as necessary as food. Some families have ac- 
complished wonderful savings at the expense of 
stifling the emotional life, or undernourishing the 
body; any extreme is wrong. 


The Whole Family Must Plan Together 


O OTHER question is so important to the hap- 
piness of the home as the mutual understand- 
ing of finances by all the members of the family. 
Why not call a family council to plan and decide on the year’s expend- 
itures? If the housewife alone plans the budget it is difficult for 
her to impose it on the rest of the family. But if all get together 
and agree how the income shall be divided—how much shall be spent 
for necessaries and for pleasures, how much shall be saved—each feels 
a personal responsibility in seeing that the budget is lived up to. 
If the husband thinks too much is spent on food the housewife can 
explain why the sum allotted is necessary. If the grown daughter 
believes more should be allowed for clothing, let her suggest how 
some other household expense can be cut down. This is the finest 
kind of preliminary training for a young girl who will some day have 
her own budget to plan, or for a son to learn the value of money. 
The benefit of the budget is that it forces the family to adhere to a 
definite, determined and upbuilding standard of living. There must 
be mutual copartnership, and the fact that the woman generally 
‘“‘keeps the accounts” does not alter the importance of mutual 
agreement as to how the income shall be spent or “budgeted.” 
Now let us turn over the new leaf together. After you and your 
family have decided to follow the budget this coming year, and you 
have apportioned your income after the table I have given, how shall 
the plan be concretely followed? There are only two essentials to 
successful “keeping of accounts”: One is a simple system, and the 
other is strict faithfulness in following it. I know from experience 
that the busy house mother has no time for involved bookkeeping, 
and perhaps the reason so many women find accounts hard is because 
they attempt a too intricate system. 


A Household Account Book the Basis of the Plan 


E CAN buy a ruled account book, eight by ten inches, or make 
one from an ordinary blank book. We will use two pages a 
month and in the first column we will write the days of the month. 
Next we will make a column for “cash receipts.”’ Continuing to the 
right we will rule about twenty separate columns for the various 
items <* household expense, arranging them under their proper heads 
as 1.zy come in our budget. 
The right-hand column is for a ‘Total Daily Balance.” At the 
foot of each column is a space for a monthly total for each item. 
Now let us begin to keep our January accounts. Let us suppose 
that we had a bank balance of $60 and $7.50 in cash from December. 
Now as we pay cash for meat, groceries or what not we merely enter 
the total sum in its proper column. We may have a check-book and 
pay weekly bills by check. If so we will write the sum under its 
proper column, and note on our check stub the firm to whom paid, 
the date and number of check. Every week it will take us perhaps 
forty-five minutes or less to ‘‘balance the book.” To do this we 
add the figures of the daily expense and place in total weekly ex- 
pense column. Supposing the total amount spent, according to your 
account book, is $27. Your check-book shows a total of $24 paid 
by check. That would mean 
you had paid out the difference 
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$3 in cash. Therefore your 
purse should contain $4.50. 
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per cent., at the expense of 
something more important. 
If your income differs the proportion will vary slightly. On incomes 
lower than $1000 a year a larger per cent. must be spent on the actual 
physical needs of shelter, food and clothing. With a higher income 
a greater per cent. could be spent on the operating and intellectual 
needs, and more for savings. In any case the rent should not exceed 
25 per cent. of the income, the exceptions being locations in a few 
large cities where houses or apartments are heated and furnished, 
with telephone and janitor service, which will reduce the operating 
expense; or where a higher standard of housing is necessary (as in 
the case of the physician) or nearness to school, thus lessening car- 
fare; in which case the rent might be rated at 26 or 27 per cent. 


It is Not Wise to Cut on Food 


HAVE put the allowance for food higher than some authorities, 

but I feel it is most unwise to cut on food, and that a dollar a day 
for four is a low average when the high cost of living is considered. 
If the mother makes her own and many of the children’s clothes the 
“clothing” figure may be lowered and more given to some other item. 
Even on the same family, as can readily be seen, the apportionment 
will vary from year to year, largely because of the changing needs of 
the children. It is possible to save more when the children are small 
than when they are grown. 

The group of expenses under “operating” will vary widely. Just 
as we must allow for rent, clothes and food, so we must allow money 


Part of a Page From the Household Account Book 


ating column carefully we may 
find that the bill for the 
winter’s coal has been paid in 
January and thus brought up operating expenses. But as this is a 
cost to be distributed over several months we will find that we have 
really not exceeded our appropriation. 

Perhaps, however, we find that our food bills have been exceed- 
ingly large, and upon close scrutiny we see that we really have been 
extravagant in supplies. So we promise ourselves to ‘hold down” 
food expenses in February so as to keep within our budget. 


How Keeping Accounts Makes for Saving 


(1) It enables us at a glance to see all items of expense. 

(2) It allows us to compare two or more items with each other 
so that we can see if it is “grocer’’ or ‘‘meat’’ that is overshoot- 
ing the allowance. 

(3) We can compare any one item with the whole “budget’”’ so 
as to give a sense of its proportion and relative value. 

On one page at the back of the book we should make out a “‘ reca- 
pitulation” or “‘balance table.” This should have spaces for the 
whole expense of any one item by months, so that by looking at the 
table we can compare one month with another and one year with 
another. This should also, next January, show the total balance or 
debit and the entire financial situation in an exact and simple way. 





NOTE —Any questions as to further details of the budget plan and keeping house- 
hold accounts will be gladly answered if a stamped, addressed envelope is sent to 
Mrs. Christine Frederick, in care of THz Lapres’ HomE JOURNAL, Philadelphia. 
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Resolve to save yourself 
from household drudgery, 
especially the back-breaking 
work of washing clothes. 
Resolve to save your time 
and strength for more inter- 
esting things than rubbing 
on a washboard and stand- 
ing over a steaming boiler. 
In other words— 


Resolve to use P, AnD G.— 
The White Naphtha Soap. It 
washes clothes while they 
soak. They come from 
the tub so clean that hard 
rubbing and boiling are 
unnecessary. You have 
the time and energy for 
pleasanter things. Likewise 
in your general cleaning, 
P.axo G. will do the work 
with much less effort and 
in less time than the old- 
fashioned way. 


Resolve to get a cake, and 
the blue wrapper will tell 
you how to make P.anpG,— 
The White Naphtha Soap 
work for you on washday 
and every other day. 
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If it Looks Like This If it Shows the Red Spot 
IT IS PERFECTLY FRESH IT IS SLIGHTLY STALE 


If it Looks Settled at the Bottom Like This If it Looks Like This it Means the Yolk is Adhering to the Shell 
IT IS STALE IT Is STALE 


If it Shows This Blood Ring If it is Cracked and Red, or With This Black Mold 
IT Is STALE IT Is STALE AND BAD 


These egg tests are absolutely authoritative, having been made by the Bureau of Chemistry of the United States Department of Agriculture, 
at Washington, through whose courtesy this reproduction is made. 
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Here are Four Interesting Twin Bungalows and an Eight-Family Apartment House 
By Una Nixson Hopkins: With Photographs by F. W. Martin 





DESIGNED BY ARTHUR S. HEINEMAN 
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First-Floor Plan of the Apartment House 


HE apartment house il- 
lustrated was designed 
with the special idea of 
making it in every respect 
homelike. As one ap- 
proaches from the street the 
house gives the impression 
of being a large, comfortable 
home, with a small court- 
yard in front. But in reality 
itcontains eight apartments, 
four below and four above, 
with more sunshine, com- 
fort and general good cheer 
than ordinarily are to be 
found outside private homes. 
The fact that it sets back 
from the street is very much 
in its favor, and as the long 
rear wing is not seen from 
the front the house appears 
smaller than it is. An east- 
front exposure insures the 
morning sun in all the living- 
rooms, for the court is very 
shallow. 


DESIGNED BY ARTHUR S. HEINEMAN 


the interior light and cheerful. Each living-room has a good-sized fireplace, breaking the 
long line of the room, and a buffet in the end, under which is a folding bed, as there is only 
one bedroom to an apartment. This main room is used for dining also. 













































N AMPLE porch runs across the front of the attractive twin bungalow on the left. It is divided in 

two by a brick wall, with cement steps at each end. Each apartment has besides a living-room, 
which is also used for dining, a dainty kitchen, a screen porch, a bathroom and two bedrooms. 

The second bungalow is especially cheerful and homelike. There is but one bedroom in each suite, 
with a passageway leading from it into a bath. The woodwork is pine, stained a soft green. 








DESIGNED BY HUNT & BURNS 








DESIGNED BY ARTHUR S, HEINEMAN 
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Second-Floor Plan of the Apartment House 


VERY apartment has 

its own entrance. The 
apartments on the first and 
second floors are identical as 
far as the number of rooms 
is concerned, although the 
arrangement of the inside 
suites differs a little from 
that of the outside suites. 
Then, too, every house- 
holder has a locker in the 
basement. 

Oregon-pine woodwork 
has been used for all the 
apartments; the outside 
suites are stained a rich, 
golden brown, while those 
on the inside are painted 
white, and the walls are 
tinted in light, cheerful tones. 
All of the floors are of oak, 
finished in the natural color. 

The kitchens are conven- 
ient and compact, and the 
screen porches are fitted up 
with wash trays and fuel bins. 


DESIGNED BY ARTHUR S. HEINEMAN 


io the two apartments above are most attractively finished in white, which makes Pyesesge Fi and shingles constitute the materials chiefly used in the exterior treat- 


ment of this twin bungalow. In the living-room and dining-room the woodwork is 
stained a dark fumed oak, while the bedroom and kitchen wing are painted a light gray in 
one, and in the other the rooms are of a deep cream color. 


NOTE —The Architectural Editor will be glad to send you small sketch floor-plans of the four twin bungalows and tell you the approximate cost of each if you send a stamped, addressed envelope for reply. 
If you are thinking of building, Mr. Keys’ pamphlet, “ How to Finance the Building of a Little Home,” or “ What You Should Know When Building a Little House,” by Mr. Charles E. White, Jr., 


may be of help to you. A two-cent stamp must be inclosed for each. - 
(Page 36) 
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elieve, or maybe it’s better if I say I’m not 
eady yet to believe or disbelieve anything.” 
then he looked up at the sky, red behind the 
rees, and spoke easy and careless: ‘‘ They say 
M iss Hesketh had a good many admirers.” 

‘Do they?” was all he got out of me. 

That made him laugh, jolly and boyish. ‘‘Oh, 
ou needn’t keep your guard up now. Your 
uff’ll be in the papers tomorrow, and, take it 

from me, that fellow that sent the message is 
‘cing to get a jar.” 

‘The man I listened to?” 

‘Sure. He hasn’t got the ghost of an idea 
vy oneoverheard him. Can’t youimagine how 

ol feel when he opens his paper and sees that 

smart little hello girl was tapping the wire?” 

It’s funny, but I’d never thought of it that 

way. Why he’d get a shock like dynamite! It 
ot hold of me so that I didn’t speak for a spell, 
t thinking of that man’s reading his paper to- 
morrow—over his coffee and may be going down 
in the L—and suddenly seeing printed out in 
black and white what he thought no one else 
knew except himself and that poor dead girl. 

Babbitts went on talking, me listening with 

one ear, which comes natural to an operator. 
“We've been rounding up all the men that were 
after her—not that they were backward with 
their alibis— only too glad to be of service, 
thank you! Carisbrook was at Aiken; a lawyer 
named Dunham was up State trying a case; 
Robinson, a chap in a bank, was spending the 
week-end on Long Island. There was only one 
of them near here—man named Cokesbury. Do 
you know him?” 





YOTH my ears got busy. “‘Cokesbury,”’ I said, 
B sort of startled. ‘‘Was Cokesbury at the 
Lodge last week?” 

‘*He was, and I know just what he did.” 

‘‘What did he do?” 

He laughed as gay as you please, for he saw 
he’d got me just where he wanted. ‘‘ When I 
try to find out things from you, you’ve turned 
me down.’ 

‘Aw, go on,” I said coaxing; ‘don’t you 
know by experience I’m no phonograph to give 

ut every word that’ s said to me?” 

“T believe you,” he answered, “and it’ll be 
good for your character for me to set a generous 
example. Cokesbury was at the Lodge from 
last Saturday on the one-ten train to last Mon- 
day on the eight-twenty.” 

“Gee!” I said to myself. 

‘Vou can quell those rising hopes,’ 

“He wasn’t the man you heard.’ 

‘*How do you know?” 

“ Because, hearing that he was a friend of Miss 
Hesketh’s, I spent part of yesterday at Azalla 

nd found that Mr. Cokesbury can prove as 
good an alibi as any of them.” 

Did you see him?” 

‘‘No, he wasn’t there, and if he had been I 

yuldn’t have bothered with him. I saw some 

e much better— Miner, the man who owns 

he Azalla garage where Cokesbury puts up his 

It appears that the trip before the last one 
Cokesbury broke his axle and had to have his 
car towed down to the garage and left there to 
be mended. When he came down Saturday he 
expected it to be done, and, when it wasn’t, got 
in a rage and raised the dickens of a row. He 
had to go out to his place in one of Miner’s cars, 
which left him there and went back for him 
Monday morning.” 

‘Then he had no auto on Sunday 

“Miss Morganthau will take the head of the 
’; then he said low, as if to some one be- 

ide him: ‘She’s our prize pupil, but we don’t 
say it before her face for fear of making her 
proud’”’; then back to me as solemn as a priest 

the pulpit: ‘‘That is the situation reduced to 
its lowest terms. He had no car.” 

‘*Well that ends him,” I said. 

‘*So it seems to me. In fact Cokesbury gets 
he gate. 1 won’t hide from you now that I 

nt to Azalla because I’d heard a rumor of 

hat talk on the phone and thought I’d do a 

ttle private sleuthing on my own account. 

‘And nothing’s come of it?” 

“Nothing, except that it drops Cokesbury 

it with a thud that’s dull and sickening for 
me; but you can bet your best hat it’s just the 

pposite for him.’ 

“Well I guess yes,” I said, and walked along, 
vondering to myself whose voice that could 
have been. 


’ he replied. 


” 
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IX 


bP hy the inquest there was no more ques- 
tion about who was suspected. It was as 
every finger in Longwood was raised and 
inting to Mapleshade. The cautious people 
dn’t say it plain, especially the shopkeepers, 
who were afraid of losing custom; but those 
who had nothing to gain by keeping still came 
it with it flatfooted. 

It wasn’t only that nobody liked the Doctor 

believed his story, it wag also because the 
ople were wild at what had been done. They 
anted to find the murderer and put him be- 
nd bars, and, seeing that things pointed more 
‘arly to Doctor Fowler than to anybody else, 
ey pitched on him. All the gossip about the 
larreling came out blacker than ever; the 
pers were full of it and about Sylvia’s allow- 
ce and the will of her father. 

There were those who didn’t scruple to say 
at the whole tragedy was a frame-up between 
irginie Dupont and the Doctor. If you talked 
nsible to them and asked them how Virginie 
uld have got word to him that Sylvia was run- 
ng away they’d just push thet to one side, 
ying it could be explained some way, every- 
ing wasn’t known yet; but one thing you could 
e sure of, the one pe rson who knew the where- 
bouts of that Frenchwoman was Dr. Daniel 
owler. 

He stayed quiet in his home, not even com- 
g to the village. Two days after the inquest 
saw Anne, and she said that he and Mrs. 
»wler hadn’t been out of the house, that they 
ere in a state of siege, what with reporters 
id the police, and morbid cranks who hung 
ound the grounds looking up at the windows. 
That same evening I stayed overtime in the 
‘change, lending a hand. The work was some- 
ing awful, and Katie Reilly, the new girl, was 
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(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 16) 


’most snowed under and on the way to lose her 
head. I wanted to see her through and I wanted 
the credit of the office kept up, but it’s also true 
that I wanted to be on the job myself and hear 
all that was passing. Believe me, it was hard to 
quiet down in my bedroom at night after eight 
hours at the switchboard right in the thick of 
the excitement. Besides I’d got to know the re- 
porters, and it was fun making them think I 
could give them leads and then guying them. 

I liked Babbitts the best, but there were three 
others that weren’t bad as men go. One was 
Jones, a tall, thin chap like an actor, with long 
black hair hanging down to his collar; and 
Freddy Jasper, who was English and talked 
with a dialect; and a sallow-skinned fellow 
called Yerrington, who belonged on a paper as 
yellow as his face. 


T WAS nearly eight and work was slacking off 

when I started to go home. What with the 
jump I’d been on and listening to the gabbing 
‘round the door I’d forgotten my supper. It 
wasn’t till I saw the Gilt Edge window, with a 
nice pile of apples stacked up ’round a pumpkin, 
that I remembered I was hungry, and walked 
over. There were only three people in the place: 
Florrie Stein—the waitress—and a woman with 
a kid in the corner. 

I was just finishing my corned-beef hash, with 
a cup of coffee at my elbow and stewed prunes on 
the line of promotion, when Babbitts and Jones 
and Jasper came in and asked me if they could 
sit at my table. ‘‘ Please yourself,” said I, ‘“‘and 
you'll please me,” for politeness is one ‘of the 
things I was bred up to; and they sat down, 
calling out their orders to Florrie Stein. 

They naturally began talking about ‘the 
case’’—it was all anybody talked about just 
then—and for all I knew so much about it I gen- 
erally picked up some new bits from them. Sol 
went to the extravagance of three cents’ worth 
of jelly roll, not because I wanted it but be- 
cause I could crumb it up and eat it slow and 
not give away I was sitting on to listen. 

“We can talk before you, Miss Morgan- 
thau,” said Babbitts, ‘‘because, while we all 
agree that you’re the belle of Longwood, we’ve 
found out by sad experience that you’re a belle 
without a tongue.” 

Florrie Stein bringing the food then, they 
were silent till she’d set it out, and when she’d 
drawn off to the cashier’s desk they started in 
again. They were, so to speak, looking over 
Hines as a suspect. 

“No, Hines won’t fit,’”’ said Babbitts; ‘the 
presence of the jewelry on the body eliminates 
him. They’ve dug up his record, and, though 
the place he ran wasn’t to be recommended for 
Sunday-school picnics, the man himself seems 
to have been fairly decent.’ 

“It’s odd about the bag—the fitted bag and 
the jewelry gone from the room,” said Jasper. 

“The police have an idea that Vi irginie 
Dupont could tell something of them.’ 

‘Theft?” 

“Theft on the side. 

““Oh, pshaw!”’ said Jones; ‘“‘what’s the good 
of complicating things? If theft was com- 
mitted it was part of a plot.” 

“‘Vou believe in this idea they’ve got in the 
village that Fowler and the Frenchwoman 
worked together?”’ 

“T do; to my mind the murderer’s marked as 
plain as Cain.” 

Then Jasper spoke up. 
chap, not as fresh as the others. 
what you base that assertion on.” 


” 


He’s a nice quiet 
“Let’s hear 


ONES forgot his supper and twisted around 

sideways in his chair, looking thoughtful up 
at the cornice. ‘‘As I understand it, in a murder 
two things are necessary, a crime and a body, 
and in a murderer one, a motive. Now we have 
all three—the motive especially strong. If Miss 
Hesketh married, her stepfather lost his home 
and the money he had been living on, so he tried 
to stop her from marrying. Saturday night he 
heard that his efforts had failed. I fancy that 
on Sunday morning when he went for that 
auto drive he stopped at some village—not yet 
located—and communicated with Virginie Du- 
pont, who was in his pay. She, too, went out 
that morning, you may remember.” 

“*There’s a good deal of surmise about this,” 
said Babbitts. 

Jones gave him a scornful look. “Tf the links 
in the chain were perfect Doctor Fowler’d be 
eating his dinner tonight in Bloomington Jail.” 

‘How do you account for Miss Hesketh— 
presupposing it was she—being on the train 
instead of the turnpike?” said Jasper. 

‘*\ change of plans,”’ Jones answered calmly, 
‘also not yet satisfactorily cleared up. To con- 
tinue: Sometime on Sunday the Doctor con- 
ceived the plan of ridding himself of all his 
cares—his troublesome stepdaughter, the dis- 
turbance of his home, and his financial distress. 
How’’—he turned and looked solemnly at us— 
‘‘fate played so well into his hands I can’t yet 
explain; the main point is that it did. He met 
Miss Hesketh at the Junction, either by threats, 
persuasion or ‘oercion made her enter his auto, 
and carried her up the road to the turnpike —— 

‘And now,” said Babbitts, leaning his arms 
on the table, ‘‘we come to her appearance in 
the Wayside Arbor.” 

‘““We do,’”’ Jones replied, nodding his head. 
“You may remember that both Hines and his 
servant said there were twigs and leaves on the 
edge of her skirt and that her boots were muddy. 
Traces of this were still visible in her clothes 
when they found her body. She did get out of 
the automobile, but not so far from the turnpike 
as he said. Either he and she had some fierce 
quarrel and she ran from him in rage or terror, 
or he may have told the truth and she slipped 
out at the turn from the Riven Rock Road 
without his knowledge. Anyway she got away 
from him and ran for the only light she saw. 
The-e she telephoned Reddy, withholding the 
muin facts from him perhaps merely to save 
time, but cautioning him against letting any one 
know of the message. That, as I see it, was 
a natural feminine desire to guard against 
gossip. When she thought Reddy was due she 
started out to meet him—and instead met the 
Doctor.” 





Girl at Central 


““Who’d been hanging about for half an hour 
on the roadside?” 

“Precisely. He killed her and put her in the 
road and went home.” 

“Just a minute,” said Babbitts. ‘What did 
he kill her with? The weapon used is a dis- 
puted point. Many think it was a farm imple- 
ment. Did he go across lots to Cresset’s and 
arm himself with a convenient spade or rake?” 

But you couldn’t faze Jones. He said, as 
calm as a May morning: ‘‘He could have done 
that. But I don’t think he did. He didn’t need 
it. The tool-box of the car was nearer at hand. 
A large-sized auto wrench is a pretty formidable 
weapon, and some of the tire tools—did you 
ever see them? One well- aimed blow with any 
one of them would be enough.’ 

“Your case might hold water,” said Jasper, 
“if it wasn’t as full of holes as a sieve. Why you 
can make out as gooda one for almost anybody.” 

‘‘Who, for example?” Jones asked. 

“‘Well—take Reddy.” 

“Jack Reddy?” I said that, sitting up sud- 
denly and staring at them with a piece of jelly 
roll halfway to my mouth. 

““He’s as good as another,” said Jasper; and 
then he added sort of dreamy: ‘I believe I 
could work up quite a convincing case against 
Reddy, allowing for a hole here and there.” 

‘Fire away!” said Babbitts. ‘‘ Give it to us, 
holes and all.” 


ye off the bat here it is. You may re- 
member that no one saw him coming back 
from Maple Lane that night. There is no one, 
therefore, to deny that he may have had Miss 
Hesketh in the car with him. Instead of going 
back to Firehill, as he says he did, he followed 
his original plan of taking her by the turnpike.” 

“Right at the start I challenge that,” said 
Babbitts. “‘She appeared at the Wayside Arbor 
at nine-thirty. The date in Maple Lane was for 
seven. Supposing she kept it and was on time— 
which is a stretch of the imagination—he would 
have had to travel one hundred and eighteen 
miles in two hours and a half.” 

“He could have done it at a pinch.” 

“On a black-dark night? Nearly forty-eight 
miles an hour?” 

‘““You forget he knew the road and was driv- 
ing a high-powered racing car. It’s improbable, 
but not impossible.” 

‘‘T count that as a hole; but go on.” 

‘Now in this hypothetical case we’ll suppose 
that as that car flew over the miles the man and 
the woman in it had high words.” 

‘*Hold on,” said Jones, holding out his fork, 
“that’s too big a hole. They were lovers elop- 
ing, not an old married couple.’ 

‘T’ll explain that later. The high words in- 
flamed and enraged the man to the point of 
murder and he conceived a horrible plan. As 
they neared the Wayside Arbor he told the 
woman something was wrong with the car and 
sent her to the place ostensibly to telephone, 
really to establish her presence there at a time 
when, had she been with him, she could hardly 
have got that far.” 

I jumped in there. I knew it was only fool- 
ing, but even so, I didn’t like hearing Mr. Reddy 
talked about that way. ‘‘ Who did he send her 
to telephone to, Mr. Jasper—himself?”’ 

But Mr. Jasper was ready: ‘‘He could have 
done that, knowing his house was empty. Hines, 
you remember, said she wasn’t five minutes in 
the booth. We’ve only Reddy’s word for that 
message. We don’t even know if she got a con- 
nection. I telephoned out to the Corona oper- 
ator Saturday, and she answered that there was 
no record of the message and she herself remem- 
bered nothing about it.” 

“‘But Sylvia?” I said. ‘She told Hines she 
was expecting some one to come for her.” 

‘*Sylvia was eloping. Mightn’t she have told 
Hines, who was intrusive, what wasn’t true?” 

A sort of hush fell on us all. Babbitts’s face 
and Jones’s, from being just amused, were 
intent and interesting. 

““Go ahead, Jasper,’”’ said Babbitts; ‘‘if this 
isn’t buying the baby a frock, it’s good yarning.”’ 

Jasper went on: ‘Her story of the broken 
automobile she believed to be true. But she 
didn’t want Hines to know who she was or 
what she was up to, so she invented the friend 
coming to take her home. Why she sat so long 
there talking is, I’ll admit, a hole. The end is 
just like the end of the Jones case. She went 
back to Reddy and he killed her—struck her 
with the savagery of madness with, as Jones 
suggests, one of the heavy tools of the car. 
Very soon after it would have been, as that 
Bohemian girl—what’s her name?—heard the 
scream at ten-twenty.” 

“‘That’s all very well,” said Jones; ‘‘but be- 
fore we go farther I’d like you to furnish us with 
a motive for his savagery. 


" CeeRS easier—jealousy. 
1 N most violent form. The lady in this case 
was a peculiar type—a natural-born siren. She 
had made the man furiously jealous. That was 
the reason of the high words in the motor.’’ 

‘*Who was he jealous of?” I asked. 

Jasper turned around and looked at me with 
a smile. ‘‘Why, Miss Morganthau,” he said, 
“‘vou gave us the clew to that. He was jealous 
of the man who made the appointment you 
heard on the phone. Don’t you see,” he said, 
turning to the others, ‘‘that man kept his date 
and Reddy came and found him there?” 

I can’t tell what it was that fell on us and 
made us sit so still fora minute. All of us knew 
it was just a joke, but—for me anyway—it was 
as if a cloud-had settled on the room. 

Presently, when Jones spoke, his voice had a 
sound like his pride was taken down: ‘A great 
deal better than I expected, but it’s simply rid- 
dled with holes.” 

Before Jasper could answer the door opened 
and Yer rringt on came in. He said ‘‘Good- 
evening,” to me and, looking at the other three 
with a gleam in his eye, said: 

““A little while ago Doctor Fowler’s chauf- 
feur, in dusting out his car, found the gold-mesh 
purse squeezed down between the back and the 
cushion.” 


Jealousy in its 
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Thislabel should appear inready-made garments: 


in the Selvage 

The Satin that has 

Served Women Best 
for 67 Years 





To the women of 
America “Skinner’s 
Satin” is a household 
phrase which means the 
best satin lining made. 
Since 1848, millions of 
wearers of cloaks, suits 
and furs have prided 
themselves on the rich 
lustre and wonderful 
wearing quality of 


Skinner's 
Satin 


Only the full size and 
strongest raw silk is used in 
Skinner's Satin; not silk made 
full size by weighting with 
destructive chemicals as in 
the case of dishonest linings. 

Watch out for these 
worthless goods. Insist on 
the genuine Skinner’s Satin. 
Look for the name in the 
selvage before you buy the 
garment. Ask the salesgirl 
to open up a few stitches of 
the lining and show you the 
selvage. She will gladly do 
it—if the satin is Skinner’s. 
Skinner’s Satin is guaran- 
teed to wear two seasons. 
If it does not, send the gar- 
ment to any of our stores 


and we will reline it free 
of expense. 


Write for Samples to Dept. G 


William Skinner 
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Would you have the 
complexion of childhood, 
winter and summer ? 


Would you 


textured skin free from roughness or |, 
unsightly redness and chapping while en- 
joying out-door life in any climate? This 
is not only possible but easy and agreeable 
in its accomplishment when A 


HHIAGS | 


HONEY ANO ALMOND \ 


Creal 


Guaranteed to contain all its advertised ingredients and to 





conform to the 


is used,— just a little before and after |/ 


exposure to 


and again in the morning. 
and soften the skin, it will freshen and 


invigorate, 


delicate complexion. 


Selling everywhere, or postpaid by us on receipt of price. 
Hinds Cream in bottles, 50c; Hinds Cold Cream in tubes, 25c. 


Do not take a substitute; there are dealers in every 


town who will gl 
attempting to sub 


Samples will be sent 


A. S. 


200 West Street, Portland, Maine 


You should ty HINDS Honey and Almond 
Cream SOAP. Highly refined, delightfully fra- 


grant and beneficial. 


keep that clear, smooth, fine- |’ 








required standards of purity and quality 





the weather, also on retiring |! 
It will soothe 


yet never injure the most |¥ 
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“*Good Heaven!” groaned Johnny to himself. 

He had forgotten all about the letter. He 
had intended showing it to Drusie; but he had 
rediscovered it after she had been gayly bustled 
from the room, and the hectic stationery had 
been destroyed, with all memory of it, as he 
packed up. He vaguely recalled now that the 
girl had foolishly written of her admiration for 
him and that she was sure he had ‘noticed 
her” in an ice-cream parlor last season. By 
some connivance she was to visit a relation 
in Brentonville and she had threatened an at- 
tack upon him. Such letters were not new to 
Johnny; the actor who receives them gives 
them small heed. But this girl was here, 
frightened yet daring, young and alone. 

John concealed his impatience with his 
instinctive sympathy. ‘You shouldn’t have 
come here,” he gravely admonished. ‘‘I never 
saw you in that ice-cream parlor, and you 
must go away again immediately.” 

She tittered in embarrassment. ‘I thought 
you might come to my aunt’s house and have 
some supper.”’ 

“Supper?”’ he echoed blankly. ‘*Why I 
don’t know your aunt. You must go home. 
I’m sorry you must go alone at this hour of 
night, and if you w ait until I can get my wife 
we shall be 

“Your wife!’ She turned, and, without 
further efforts to blandish, paddled into hurried 
flight. She was not afraid of his wife, but her 
god was a god no more. Married! 

The gentle training of young Lawrence sent 
him after her before she had quite -vanished; 
he could secure a ‘“‘hack,’’ something, any- 
thing, to send her home. He overtook her and. 
the two moved toward the residence portion 
of the village. 

Drusie saw them go. From a twist in the 
dark alley where she had secreted herself 
she had seen them meet. Her heart had 
drummed happily when it would seem that 
Johnny’s admirer was to leave alone, but the 
drums were muffled when her husband over- 
took the girl. Drusie’s mind was untrained for 
such a crisis, yet she decided swiftly. She re- 
entered the hotel, left a note that she had gone 
on down to the car, and, carrying her small 
dressing-case, made her way to the Pullman in 
the lonesome yards. 





OHN, when he parted the curtains of her 

berth, found her with the bed linen drawn 
up about her throat, apparently deep in dreams. 
He smothered any disappointment that he must 
hold over to the morning the story of his ad- 
mirer, whom he had packed off in a surrey 
from the nearest livery stable, and turned away. 
He found Miss Herter perched upon a lunch- 
counter stool at the station near by, and 
‘‘steamed off”? his experience. The two to- 
gether laughed understandingly, and John, for 
one, dismissed it from his mind when his head 
touched the hard little pillow. 

Miss Emmy might also have done so had 
she not eaten a doughnut. She was still sleep- 
less when at two in the morning a tailor-clad 
figure crept past her berth, and, peeping out 
cautiously, she observed young Mrs. Lawrence 
seeking quietly to leave the car. Miss Herter 
controlled the instinct to fly after her, and, giv- 
ing her pillow a thump, dug her head into it 
again. They had quarreled, that was plain. 
And she was going out—poor little thing!— 
‘“‘away’’ forever. But the air would strike her, 
and she would cry a little, then she would return. 

But sleep did not come to her nor did Drusie 
return, and her traveling clock scattered noisy 
minutes to eternity. Miss Herter raised her 
shade to peer out. The rain had ceased and a 
damp moon set the great lake on which the 
yards bordered to glimmering faintly. 

What if she did not return? Yet they all did; 
but no—Emmy sat upright. Drusilla was not 
of the theater. She possessed emotion, but not 
the nature that could derive tempestuous joy 
from a heartache; and she was of stern New 
England ancestry. What if her grievance was 
thought to be a real one? The traveling clock 
struck three. There was only an hour more; 
already an engine was puffing up and down in 
a seemingly aimless effort to attach the scenery 
car to the sleeper. Still there could be no 
grievance sufficiently serious even for New 
England ethics. John had come in brimming 
with his news of his village admirer, eager to 
tell her, to amuse her. The village admirer? 
Why that was it! 


V ISS HERTER felt for her stockings in the 
‘A little hammock and began to draw them 
hastily on. To her this was ridiculous; but 
Drusilla was not of the theater, and by some 
curious mischance she must have heard of 
Johnny’s escapade. She scrambled on some 
clothes, anathematizing the heap of garments 
ch it would not zo on straight. 

Once out in the wet moonlight Emmy was 
afraid. Tramps hung about station yards, and 
she wished the puttering engine which had 
gone ambling up a track toward the reluctant 
scenery car was nearer, for its company. Yet 
if she who walked alone through life had fear, 
what must be the quaking of sheltered Drusie! 
She moved toward the dingy station confident 
that the girl would be within the waiting-room. 
She peered through the window; the ticket 
agent was gone, but there was no runaway. 

With real anguish she turned toward the 
waters of the lake. But feminine intuition dis- 
missed the horror from her mind. It couldn’t 
be—when the water was so cold. And yet 
Drusie was different from them. She started 
to run swiftly toward the water’s edge. 

**Miss Herter!” It was a welcome voice. 
Behind a pile of crated farming implements 
Miss Herter found her: smaller than usual, 
shaking but resolute, with the iron conventions 
of her forbears in her face—and in her purse 


lerter’s Young Couple 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 19) 


enough of Johnny’s money to take the train in 
half an hour to mother. 

“Tell me!’ began Miss Herter passionately; 
“tell me everything!” 

Even then the confidence must be teased 
from her while the engine banged the baggage 
car against the Pullman with such violence 
that, it seemed to Emmy, the company must 
be lying in the aisles, discovering that two 
were missing. 

The stories were exchanged. And Miss 
Herter, with one eye on the engine, at the con- 
clusion of the w hole matter (while Drusie was 
sobbing j joy fully) decided to add an epilogue. 

“T’m going to say this now,” said she, ‘‘al- 
though that engine may w hisk our cars up the 
yards at any moment and we may have to run 
forit,’’ The girl was more keen for the car than 
for the epilogue, but Emmy held on. ‘‘ Don’t you 
budge. You’ve got to know what the conse- 
quences of this leavetaking would have been. 
You can’t make scandals like this when you 
are married to a public person who is sure to 
become a public personage. They- get into 
all the papers and nobody would be sorry for 
you; they’d only laugh at you. Even our own 
company will snigger over this if they ever 
hear —— 


RUSIE seized her bag and made another 

determined effort. But at that moment 
the little special went lurching up the yards. 
With a wail of despair she would have pursued 
it, but Emmy forestalled her. 

“Sit down. They’ve got to back down on 
the main line first before they scoot away for 
good; that will bring them nearer to us. I’m 
going to finish. I may never have so good a 
chance, or feel so free to speak—half clad as 
Iam! 

“Oh poor, poor Missy Emmy!” 

“Yes, poor Miss Emmy; but poor you 
more, for if you are not going to accept the 
tribute paid to a popular actor you had better 
give up being a popular actor’s wife.” 

“Tribute—that poor, cheap girl!” 

“Do you know what that means? It means 
he has personality, charm and all the other 
qualifications apart from talent that go to 
make up a successful actor. I tell you every 
time a fool girl sends Johnny a note Johnny 
can add a dollar to his salary.’ 

‘But it shuts me out of his life so!”’ 

“Not at all. Get into that side of it. Look 
after those notes of his yourself. Be his secre- 
tary—for the time will come when he will need 
one, mark my words. When a woman writes a 
decent note answer it; when anybody wants a 
photograph send it; when a blank card comes— 
with a stamp—for his autograph, write it!” 

““Myself?’’ gleamed Drusie through her 
tears. 

“Ves,” replied Miss Herter briskly, ‘“‘if 
John’s too busy. Don’t keep the stamp; it 
makes enemies.” 

The two laughed together softly, and waited 
in silence as the little train worked its way on 
to the main line and bore down upon them. 
Drusie firmly prepared to leave. 

“And don’t,” completed Emmy as they 
insinuated themselves around the farming 
implements—“‘don’t ever run away again like 
this, for above all things it makes a man ridic- 
ulous. Nothing breaks a man’s spirit like 
being ridiculous, and when his spirit’s gone his 
acting’s gone.” 

For the first time since her flight John took 
form as a concrete husband. The chimera had 
dissolv ed, and now she must face the anxious 
inquiries of her wronged lord. ‘‘How has he 

taken it?’’ she whispered. 


HEY had reached the high step of the 

sleeper, and the strength of Emmy, as this 
perplexing question reached her, was not sufhi- 
cient to swing her aloft. She knew that John 
was resting in his little nest; but she knew 
that Drusie, now keen for expiation, might 
take possible exception to his caim repose after 
her night of misery. For the second time that 
night a tarradiddle was told by a member of 
“The Antagonist”? company, glibly in this 
case by Miss Herter: ‘‘He is hunting for you 
everywhere!” 

Mrs. Lawrence, who had already gained the 
topmost step, now sank upon it. ‘‘Then I 
shall sit here and shall suffer until he comes.” 
Miss Herter gasped. ‘‘ Yes, I must talk with 
him out of this dreadful car, but I must talk 
alone.”’ 

Emmy followed the desire to shake the girl 
with the more reasonable decision that this 
was just as well. She crowded past the wait- 
ing wife, and tiptoed into the welcome oven of 
warm, bad air to part the curtains of Johnny’s 
berth. 

For the next few hissed phrases the young 
man felt himself to be still asleep, and ever 
afterward he blended the eating of a dream 
doughnut with the dreadful intelligence that 

‘if you ever played or expect to play a se rious 
réle, get up, go at it, and don’t speak a word!” 
Nor did the nightmare end with his being 
whisked from his bed, wrapped in his topcoat, 
and led to the far end of the car, the far end 
from waiting Drusie. Yet he followed Emmy’s 
story and plan with growing consternation, not 
unmixed with the satisfactory conviction that 
he would play the part beautifully. 

He did. Emmy let him out of the door at 
the far end, and as he raced pantingly in the 
direction of his wife he spattered mud upon 
his coat, soaked his slippers, and bedraggled his 
pajamas—just as his long hunt throughout the 
yards would naturally begrime him. 

Previous to retiring Miss Herter, sleuthlike, 
crept up and down the aisle and found no snores 
were missing. She even added to her collection 
the childish breathing of the young Lawrences 
before “that doughnut” let her sleep. 
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AN EXTRA TOUCH of COMFORT 


O the whole family, as well as to the 

old folks, a little extra heat is most 

welcome. The PERFECTION 
SMOKELESS OIL HEATER is a device 
that is admirably adapted to bring that 
extra touch of warmth just where it is 
needed. It drives away the shivers that 
come with the long, chilly nights. 


In the living room, dining room, bed- 
room, bathroom—anywhere you put it, 
the PERFECTION HEATER brings 
warmth and cheer. Not only in the 
home, but in shops, ofhces, and in new 
buildings to dry out the plaster—this 
HEATER has proved its value. 

The PERFECTION HEATER costs little to buy 
and little to use. It burns kerosene, a fuel that 
is ideal because it is low-priced, efficient, easy 
to handle and everywhere available. One gallon 
gives ten hours’ glowing warmth. Think of 


PE, RFECTION | 


SMOKELESS 7 O1L\ HEATERS 


It is made so 
It is hand- 


it! An hour a day for ten days. 
that it will not smoke or smell. 
somely finished. 


The skill and the experience of the world’s 
largest manufacturer of oil-burning devices are 
back of the PERFECTION HEATER. ‘The best 
materials, careful workmanship, standardized 
methods, constant inspection—the result— 
PERFECTION HEATERS give uniform satisfac- 
tion and last indefinitely. 

More than TWELVE YEARS AGO the 
STANDARD OIL COMPANY adopted the 
PERFECTION HEATER as its standard. ‘Today 
it is used in more than two million homes. 
For sale everywhere by hardware and furniture 
dealers, general and department stores. Ask your 
dealer to show you one. 

Like all good things, PERFECTION HEATERS 
are imitated. Our booklet, ‘Warmth for Cold 
Corners,”’ tells you why you should get the real 
thing. Look for the TRIANGLE TRADE 
MARK. 





THE CLEVELAND 


7403 PLATT AVENUE 





THE PERFECTION STOVE 








MANUFACTURED AND GUARANTEED BY' 


FOUNDRY COMPANY 


Send to Dept. B for Booklet, ““Warmth for Cold Corners”’ 
Also Makers of PERFECTION Oi/ Cook Stoves 


MADE IN CANADA BY 
COMPANY, 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 





LIMITED, Sarnia, ONTARIO 
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New-Year’s 


Newest Dish 


Sweet Bubbles of Toasted Corn 


The New Year enters with a dish unknown a year ago. 
It’s a dainty made by puffing hearts of corn. 


Eight years have been spent on it by Prof. A. P. Anderson, 
the man who puffed Wheat and Rice. Now Corn Puffs comes 
as the latest addition to this guild of dainty foods. 


The sugary milk in the heart of the corn ripens into bits 
of sweetness. We take just that sweet part and make it into 
pellets. 


Those pellets, sealed in huge guns, are toasted for an hour, 
then exploded. Thus come these brown globules, light as air, 
flaky, thin and porous. You never saw anything made from 
corn anywhere near so inviting. 

You know the flavor of toasted corn. Here is that flavor 
fairly trebled by an hour of fearful heat. 


It comes to you in drop-like bubbles, composed of ten 


thousand tissue walls. You will revel in it. You never have 


dreamed that such bewitching morsels could be made from 
any grain that grows. 


“The 
Witching 
Food” 


15c per Package 


Start the New Year with it. 


that are new. 


It belongs with all things 
Many a year will pass, in all probability, before 
another such dainty will come to your table. 

Don’t tell folks*what itis. Let them see it and taste it and 
guess. Serve with cream and sugar, or mixed with fruit, or 
floating in bowls of milk. Then douse some Corn Puffs with 
melted butter for the children to eat at play. 

Get it now. 
be new. 


The Quaker Qals Ompany 


Sole Makers 
22) 


It will always be a goody but it will not long 
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tlouse of the Misty Star 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 24) 


“‘What is it?” I asked anxiously. 

“Tt’s the hospital.” : 

“Tn a cable?” cried Zura. ‘‘Think of that 
and break into tears.” 

‘*No, the money for it.” 

“Money! Where did you get it?” I de- 
manded, thinking that Jane had suddenly gone 
crazy. 

“T prayed and wrote letters,’ she answered. 
“Read.” 

Still doubting I took the paper and read 
aloud: 


Build hospital. Draft for four thousand dollars 
on way. FRIENDS OF THE CAUSE. 


For minutes the ticking of the clock sounded 
like the dropping of pebbles in a still pool. J 
could not speak, for the wonder of a miracle 
was upon me. By faith the impossible had 
come to pass. 

Finally Jane looked up and asked wistfully: 
“Oh! Zury, aren’t you glad for me?” 

“‘Glad!” echoed the girl, leaning over and 
caressing the faded cheek. ‘“‘I’m as happy as 
if | were pinning on my own orange blossoms 
this minute.’”? With some sudden memory the 
girl stood erect and reached for a calendar. 
‘* Hurrah!” she cried. ‘‘ Tomorrow is Thanks- 
giving Day at home! We are going to cele- 
brate, too, if I have to sell my shoes!”’ 


XIII—A Thanksgiving Dinner 


N ORE and more Zura had assumed the 
LVI duties of our housekeeping. The generous 
sum Kishimoto San promptly forwarded each 
month for her maintenance so relieved the 
financial pressure that I was able to relax 
somewhat my vigilance over the treasury. So 
I stepped aside that her ambition and energy 

might have full expression. 

To Pine Tree and Maple Leaf and the ancient 
cook the young housekeeper was a gifted being 
from a wonderful country where every woman 
was a Princess; but Ishi, to whom no woman 
was a Princess and all of them nuisances, stood 
proof against Zura’s every smile and coaxing 
word. Often Zura took the children she used 
as models for her pictures into the garden 
and loaded them with flowers. On the mossy 
banks they romped and indulged in feasts 
of tea and crackers. Ishi would stand near 
and invoke the vengeance of eighty thousand 
deities to descend and annihilate this forward 
girl from a land of barbarians. Finding his 
deities failed to respond he threatened to cast 
his unworthy body upon the point of a sword 
if Zura cut another bud. 

For years the garden had been his undis- 
turbed kingdom, and now that it should be 
invaded and the flowers cut without his per- 
mission and frequently without his knowledge 
enraged him to the bursting point. ‘Most 
very bad,” he wailed to me. ‘All blossoms 
soul have got. Bad girl cut off head of same; 
peaceful makes absence from their hearts. 
Their weep strikes my ear.” 

So on the day we were to celebrate Thanks- 
giving and Jane’s happiness, and Zura had 
declared her intention of decorating every spot 
in the house, I was not surprised to hear com- 
ing from the garden sounds of an overheated 
argument. 

‘Ishi, if it weren’t for hurting the feelings of 
the august pig I would say you were it. Stand 
aside and let me cut those roses. There’s a 
thousand of them if there’s one.” 

The protest came high and shrill: ‘‘ Decapi- 
tate heads! You sha’n’t not! All of ones 
convey soul of great ancestors.”’ 

‘Do they? ”— in high glee—‘“‘all right, I’ll 
make the souls of your blesse d ancestors serve 
as a decoration for America’s glorious festival 
day.” 

The outraged Ishi fairly shrieked: ‘‘Ishi’s 
ancestors! America! You have blaspheme- 
ness. I perish to recover!” 

Then Zura’s fresh young voice called out 
from below my window: “Ursula, please in- 
struct this bow-legged image of an honorable 
monkey to let me cut the roses. Hurry, else 
my hand may get loose and ‘swat’ him.” 

What the child meant by “‘swat”’ I had no 
idea; neither did I care. She had called me 

Ursula!’ Since childhood I had not heard 
the name. Coming from her lips it went 
through me like a sharp, sweet pain. Had she 
beheaded every rose and old Ishi in the bargain 
I would have smiled, for something in me was 
being satisfied. 

I gave orders to Ishi, to which Zura added: 
“You are to take your dishonorable old body 
to the farthermost shrine and repent of your 
rudeness to your young mistress.’’ As he 
turned his angry back upon her she inquired in 
honeyed tones: ‘‘ Mercy, Ishi, how did you 
ever teach your face to look that way?” 


bY feed soon after that she came into the 
room so lade n with roses that I could just 
see her face. ‘Aren’t they darlings?” she ex 
claimed. ‘‘Poor old Ishi, I can’t blame him 
much!” Then to me: “Say, Beautifullest, 
tell you what: Dll arrange these flowers, and I 
promise, if I find a sign of an ancestor, Ill go 
at once and apologize to his mighty madness 
if you will write a note to Mr. Hanaford and 
bid him to the Thanksgiving feast.” 

{ agreed, and she went her busy way. 

In addressing the note to Page I was reminded 
that, a few days before, his boy servant had 
called for a package of his master’s clothing 
whieh Jane and [| kept in repair. To my sur- 
prise the boy had said that Hanaford San had 
gone away on business. 

Possibly my look of astonishment at the news 
invited confidence. After glancing around, to 
make sure we were alone, he approached and 
in mixed Japanese and broken English told me 
how his heart was weighed “with anxious” for 


his employer. Sometimes the young man Was 
happy and sang tunes through whistle of liy)s; 
but one day he walked the floor all night. {fe 
feared illness for master. ‘‘Often he forget to 
sing, whistle and eat foods; just sit with hand 
on head. One time I say: ‘Master, have vot 
painful in brain spot?’ He give big laugh; 
then myself makes many fools to see happy 
stay with master.’ He wished Hanaford Sn 
had some people, but in his room was ‘‘not one 
picture of ancestor.” He never had a happy 
time with many guests. When not teaching he 
sat alone with only his pipe and heart for 
company, sometimes a book. 

I told the boy that Mr. Hanaford had lost 
his money and all his people, and probably it 
was thoughts of these losses that caused his 
sad hours; he would be all right in time. 

As if trying to forget that he was powerless 
to help, the boy began to tell of a recent visit 
to the city of a group of Tokio’s famous 
detectives. They were searching for special 
fugitives and making the rounds of all suspi- 
cious quarters. It was most exciting, and he- 
cause of master’s absence he had _ been able to 
see much. With many thanks for my “listen- 
ing ear” the servant left. 

Everywhere I looked I seemed to see this 
question written: ‘‘Was Page Hanaford’s 
absence at the time of the detectives’ visit 
accidental or planned?” 

The boy’s slow return to health had troubled 
me; it was so unnatural. Jane and I did 
everything that sincere affection could suggest 
to ward off the hours of strange dejection, and 
he never failed in appreciation; yet we made 
no headway to a permanent sunny spot in his 
life. I gave him every opportunity to tell me 
what caused his moods. There were times 
when he seemed on the verge of making a con- 
fidant of me, but his lips refused to utter the 
words. 

Usually he responded eagerly to Zura’s gay 
friendship and gladly shared her blithesome 
fun; but sometimes I was sure that he was pur- 
posely avoiding her. Unable to solve the puzzle 
I could only give my unstinted attention to 
the boy and girl. 


SENT the invitation for the Thanksgiving 

celebration, and was much relieved by the 
answer that Mr. Hanaford would join us that 
evening. 

The dinner was a great success. For all of us 
it was full of good c hee r. Jane in her happiness 
looked years younger. She was in high glee. 

““Do you know, my friends in the Quarters 
are so happy over the hospital!”’ she exclaimed. 
“Oh, it’s beautiful how big difficulties are 
melting away—yjust like fax in the wire!’’ She 
joined in the laugh at her expense. 

Afterward in the sitting-room Zura went 
through her pretty little ceremony of making 
after-dinner coffee and serving it in some rare 
old Kutani cups. The wonde rful decoration of 
the frail china led her to talk of the many 
phases of Japan and its life that appealed to 
the artist. Then, as if fearful that praise for 
the glories of old Nippon might make her seem 
forgetful of the festal day of her own land, she 
flashed out: ‘‘ But please don’t anybody forget 
that I am an American to the marrowbone.” 
She turned to Page: ‘‘Did you come direct 
from America to Japan?” 

The usual miserable flush of confusion cov- 
ered the boy’s face. ‘‘ Well you see I never 
keep track of dates; guess I’m too—maybe 
I’ve traveled a bit too much to count days ” 

Kither ignoring Page’ s evasion, or not seeing 
it, Zura continued: ‘*But you love the blessed 
old country, don’t your” 

‘* With all my heart!’’ he answered fervently. 

““Then why do you stay out here?” 

‘*T have work on hand and riches in mind.” 

Zura gave a shrug. ‘‘Oh, yes. But I tell 
you,” she half whispered, leaning toward him 
confidentially, ‘‘let’s you and I kidnap Jane 
and Ursula and emigrate to ‘Dixie Land, the 
land of cotton, where fun _and life are easily 
gotten.’ Are you with me?” she audaciously 
challenged. 

Page’s face matched the white flowers near 
him. With a lightness all assumed he answered: 
“All right; but wait till I make a fortune 
teaching.”” He arose, saying he would go out 

on the balcony for a smoke. 


—OON after that Jane left, saying she must 
J write many letters of thanks. 

I was alone with Zura. The night being mild 
for the time of year she proposed that we stroll 
in the garden. It lay in perfect peace, kissed to 
silence and tender mystery by the splendor 
of the great, red, autumn moon. Charmed by 
the magic of the night and the wonder of the 
garden we lingered long. Suddenly we re 
membered the lateness of the hour and our 
guest. We took a short cut across the solt 
grass toward the house. We turned sharply 
around a clump of bamboo and halted. 

A few steps before us was Page Hanaford 
Seated on the edge of an old stone lantern 
head in hands, out of the bitterness of son 
agony we heard him cry: ‘‘God in Heaven! 
How can I tell her!” 

Zura and I clutched hands and crept away 
to the house. Soon after Page came in. Tle 
gave no sign of his recent storm, but said 
good-night to me, and, looking down at Zura, 
he held out his hand without speaking. 

Now that I could see the girl’s face T could 
hardly believe she was the same being. With 
flushed cheeks and downcast eyes she stood in 
wondering silence, as if in stumbling upon a 
secret place in a man’s soul she had fallen upon 
undiscovered regions in her own. 

When I returned from locking the door after 
Page, Zura had gone to her room. 
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Puré food from 
A Clean factory 






French Fried Potatoes 


Wash and pare small potatoes, cut in eighths length- 


from water, dry between towels, and fry in deep 

Crisco. Drain on brown paper and sprinkle with 
t. To test Crisco heat until a crumb of bread 
omes a golden brown in twenty seconds. 


wise, and soak one hour in cold water. ‘Take [' you could come to the Crisco factory and see how Crisco is made; how 


absolutely immaculate are all the appointments, you would use this 
wholesome product for all cooking. 





No kitchen can be so clean and wholesome as this factory. The air which is pumped 
through the building is washed. The employees are dressed in spotless white. 





The floors and walls are of bright and sparkling tile; the machinery is nickeled and 
enameled. From start to finish no hand touches Crisco. 





BS 
ped 
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Since you probably cannot visit the Crisco plant, why not write for the little booklet 
(described below) that tells the tale of its making? It includes 615 practical cooking 





Plain Crisco Pastry 


1y, fuls fl 1t ful salt 
YeupfulCrisco cold water recipes prepared by one of the best-known food experts in the country and tested by 
(Use level measurements) F I pé - p iy : N 
Sift four and salt and cut Crisco into flour with actual experience. 


knife until finely divided. Finger tips may be used 


to finish blending materials. Add gradually suth- 

cient water to make stiff paste. Water should be 

added sparingly and mixed with knife through dry R | S QO 

ngredients. Form lightly and quickly into dough; 

roll out on slightly floured board, about one- C 

juarter inch thick. Use ligt otion in handling . ‘ 

I jee ae ae roll Pop eaer conwand, Sufficient for Frying -For Shortening 

for one small pie. for Cake Making 

Deep Frying: Crisco makes fried foods digestible because it is all vegetable and because 
it can be heated to the proper frying temperature without smoking or burning. This 


heat instantly forms a light, tender crust which prevents the inside from soaking. 


Shortening: Crisco gives a flakiness and a wholesome taste to pastry and hot biscuits, 
which will delight you. Because Crisco is a delicate shortening, it produces delicate foods. 





a Cake Making: Cakes made with Crisco have the richness of cakes in which butter is 
Emily’s White Cake used. It is unnecessary to use expensive butter any longer. Simply use one-fifth less of 
1 cuphals cases Crisco than you would of butter, cream it thoroughly and add salt. The use of Crisco 


1 cupful water 


= Tee ae nee: for cakes as well as all other cooking means economy. 


3 cupfuls flour 
3 teaspoonfuls baking powder 


: 1 teaspoonful salt . - 
§ cceeaies Mnbesing Beautiful cloth-bound book of new recipes and a 
fe (Use level measurements) Calendar of Dinners” for five 2-cent stamps! 
a ream Crisco, add sugar and cream together. Sift : . : >. : 

y ingredients and add alternately with water. Add This handsome book by Marion Harris Neil gives 615 excellent tested 

avoring, beat mixture thoroughly, and last fold in recipes. Also contains a ‘‘ Calendar of Dinners”—a dinner menu for 

thy beaten whites of eggs. Grease layer cake tins : nome ‘ ; 

th Crisco, dust lightly with flour and pour in cake every day in the year. The Calendar tells w/a; the recipes tell how. 

xture. Bake in a moderate oven for 20 minutes. Bound in blue and gold cloth. To those answering this advertisement it 

ms Cres Noles sae ere » il e . - : a > 
‘ote: Cream Crisco and sugar more thoroughly will be sent for five 2-cent stamps. Address Dept. D-1,The Procter & 


in you would butter, as there is no moisture in 
risco to dissolve the sugar. 


Gamble Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
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erememe! CRYSTAL PURE 
THE PARK | 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 14) 


a x 
with vanilla. They tell me there is money to be 
made in vanilla, so I am sending a German expert OD 


TE nae 


*- 


bee eee 


down there to look over my plantation and to put 
it into profitable condition. He can remain only six 

months, and so he was to pick up a man at Papeete Ww a 

to leave behind him as manager, a man willing to t eC l | 4 u rit AS Pp | C- 
remain two or three years if necessary. A fellow . 
picked off the beach at Papeete would doubtless 

prove a thief and a scoundrel, for few good men 


would care to go into even a pleasant exile for such 

a period. So it has occurred to me that you might u a r Og pe | 24 
care to consider the job. I take it you know 

nothing about vanilla; neither do I; but the Ger- 

man does and he would teach you what is neces- 
sary. The pay would be sufficient to live on with ‘ 

comfort and we might make some agreement for Wa r@) our Pehet 
a division of profits. Perhaps if you take up a . 

regular employment like this and succeed in it ; 

your uncle may, in the course of the next few years, 

come to look upon you in a different light. 

The German leaves New York for San Francisco | & } S eg pe | eC ac a 
next Saturday, the twenty-ninth. I shall have re- ; A 
turned to New York before that time and you may 
give me your answer when I return. Meanwhile 
you and your wife will please remain in my house. 


You understand, I hope, that there is no ques- Pa | g S SS. ee. ee Re : -_ 
* tion of-charity in this proposal. Ihave watched you — | , ai Secunda. al Recsll 
y and questioned you. I know more about you and | , 
W 1 your character than I could possibly know about When yc 
any man my German fellow could find. You will, 


if you go to the Marquesas, earn all you are likely : fort Styli 
to receive from me. : 


hel Ou But, if you care to know, the young American, 
9 Timmy Cole, you told me once you befriended at 
Eton was my grandson. He used to talk to me 

about you before he died last year. 


too s : te written sheets dropped once more from : 
: Lord Evesham’s hands, for they were shak- FASH 
: ing. He stared excitedly at the girl on the 
+ ° ° : hearthrug. ‘Molly,’ he cried, “isn’t that ; all 
3 R thirty-six page amazing? Isn’t that like a romance? Timmy do a 
x Cole’s grandfather, of all people! And do you rior to other 


i n d exe d manua ] understand what that blessed old gentlemanis | ¥ the patented 


offering me? Do you understand what this | ; in the shape 
16 a 6é : means? It means that we can leave this beastly, | Pua seams — buil 
(rev ised edition) pes | E : cold, cruel, crowded North and can go straight a : 


3 like form v 
to Hez hile still ali It means a 
HAIR AND SCALP— es eo e ole ae j | washed out. 





NCAA 


green 
mountain that rises out of a purple sea, that we 


IC ‘AN shall have the warm sun over us every day, and t t {t | pty 

— Lite oe ee meet every (t@s Bp | es of no 

TRE ATM E NT ” will down so close that we can almost stretch out <3 joy these Bu 
£ i 4 9 ; aie 


our hands and touch them. We sha’n’t see a more. 


é tor-car, Molly, nora fire-engine, nor a starv- r| % : = 
be mailed free on request. sig tins, noe an-crenwodied tanse-lor year alter and serve AD = Cotto 


; : mee 
year, and there won’t be any hurrying, hard- 25¢ 














t a people, but only those jolly, brown chaps 


This manual was pre- | that sing when they work or when they fish by __ | ee ca “iE ‘ ‘ een If your dec 
E torch-light out on the lagoon. They’ll make a Seago PEEP ose SS. Whe, A> 2 
pared to answer the thou- Queen of you, Molly. They'll hang chains of | boas : Hy 
sie about your neck. And as for me—I ; BUR 
~6 P , . } shall have good, decent work to do, work that’ll arg? 
sand and one w elcome make me well off in time whether my uncle ever 3 : THE ache SUGAR laa ii icheem sdetails 
° : changes his mind or not. You don’t say any ; : : 
questions asked us in the || thing!” he complained, catching her by the | ADDRESS: ‘NEW YORK 
‘: | hands. ‘You don’t sing and dance. Good os 
past forty-two years by | Heavens! aren’t you glad?” 
% : ‘*Glad?”’ she said in a little gasp. ‘‘Oh, ves 
the users of Packer’s Tar indeed; only -I’ve got no more surprise left 
in me; it’s all used up. Everything is so very 
. rrr : like a dream.’ 
Soap. It covers the sub- aa held one of his hands against her. 
s I don’t say anything, dear Peter,’’—that 
ject thoroughly and au- was the first time she had called him by his 
: F — “but feel how my heart is beating!” 
thoritatively. | She fell into what seemed to be a sudden little 
= panic of anxiety lest he think her dull and 
unresponsive. ‘Oh, understand me, Peter! 
Tih DACLE MIEQ Y Don’t you see that I’m all taken to pieces and 
HE PACKER MFG. CO. put together a new way? This isn’t me any 
Suite 87G, 81 Fulton St., New York | more—at least it doesn’t seem to beme. Maybe 
| later—you see it’s not as if I’d had days and 
| weeks and months to get used to being—being 
| loved by you and married to you. It has all 
| happened to me in a few hours. I’m dazed 
| with it. And don’t think I look forward to ree : 
| that lovely place and that lovely life as if they a. f : —— 
| were commonplace. It’s going to be just what “ i ; a b : pro: 
| you called it—Heaven. But oh, Peter, dear ie awe ia 
| Peter, don’t you see that for me walking ie de ‘ : 
| 
| 
| 








Z finer an 
through the snow barefooted and in rags would 


25e. pac! 
be Heaven if I had your hand to hold? What two-laye 
( Pure as the Pines) are places to me when I have you and you love 








me? Later when I’ve begun to realize that I’m : t = Sic 
still me, and when I’m not so—so dazed, then “To eS ; _ s : 

I shall love every beautiful thing in that _— » 3 a . - 
beautiful world we’re going to. But give me j “J >. Co ‘ ; : : S as pur 


| ° ; ° . : Sar—i 
° | time, Peter! Just now I can’t love anything | ) nw) indy « mo e 
alr OO | but you; I can’t see anything but you.” : yp) / y , ~_ a : Y i 


Your fri 


e ( — . : : praise. 
Contains lat- | I E RAISED her two little hands and pressed a nd ware ’ : troaand 
est scientific them over his face. They were cool and t : SUGAR CoMPANY _ 52 ? eS! e will: 
; ; York. di © oe z 


Write for our New 


instructions ; i soft and sweet there. They drove the sudden 
Cu “ ei ny then ae Beauty blind fever from his brain. They steadied him, { : = a é a 2 Th 
pee . pt ond heantifally for he had been trenibling. And when he was Bf ‘is ; - 7 we ee % - 
illustrates allthelatest {2m quite calm once more he asked her: ‘*What’s e - , oa > ie : 00 Mar 
in your letter, Molly?” : : Ses = . = 
Paris Fashions i in Hair Dressing ey ow She tore it open and they read it together. 


and catalogues hundreds of newest Paris “]am It was very short. 
and London creations in Hair Goods and : ; 
foilet Articles at guaranteed lowest - God bless you, my dear! And God bless that 
prices. We open accounts Se ee : fine young man of yours too! I think he'll be 
ble women everywhere and ship gooe s itiinns good to you. If he isn’t I'll skin him alive when 
prepaid on approval—no pay unlesssat- 4 y 
isfied. Selections below are of splendid tee “ I get back . ’ : n ’ : 3 bet sn 
quality, to match any ordinary shade. as : . . | : 4 — ¢. , 7 f 1 gladly 
STRAIGHT SWITCHES WAVY SWITCHES _— | Chey laughed, but very tenderly, for their Oe | eG | 3 “Dresemakiag 
.18in. $0.85  20in. lei J hearts were full of affection and gratitude for ee x ‘ite : # ! = ever woman t 
. 20 in. 1, 22 in. . the shabby little old gentleman who had an 4 ie = irene 
“Ba in. | 2. 26 in i, 2 aay played Father Christmas so well. ies yb En? . y ‘weeedegesl s 
26 in 45 30in ; / ‘He won’t have to skin me,”’ Evesham said. ae " e leading 
Triple Wavy Switch, 20 in, $2.45; 22 n,$3.45 “Tl be good to you, Molly. Only love me a we 4 
Other sizes and grades 50c to $50.00 ee 4 : a pips _ + ie 2 ay : < ’ a 
Natural Curly Pompadour 295 | little and I’ll be good to you forever and a_ | seta 
Coronet Braid, 3 oz., Wavy 3.95 sal wy thousand years. : , 4 Adju: 
Wigs, Ladies’ and Men's $15 to $50.00 He took her hands again and kissedthemand _ | 
Send long sample of your hair and describe 4 Hee P : ° ° ° , is book < 
article you want. We will send prepaid ON 4 she leaned age 1inst him, looking up into his Y to other | 
APPROVAL. If you find it perfectly satis- * "2am : ; face, and they were both very grave and still | 8; see hes 
factory and a bargain, remit the price. If not, | ou an getthe 
stare te tb, Hues, taraies Gales ee and silent, and Weems had to speak twice in foe noakineons 
cost a little more; ask for estimate. Write the doorway: ; for this bo 
for our NEW HAIR BOOK TODAY. : “Dinner is served, my Lady.” : ES Hall-Bor 
PARIS FASHION CO., Dept. 11, 209 State St., Chicago Then Molly Evesham laughed, for that title ES ent. P, 30 W. 
Largest Mail Order Hair Merchants in the World. still seemed such a preposterous thing for the ee set? 
likes of her to have—outside a dream, that is UNEGU ALED. = 
Invitations, Announcements. And, laughing, they went in together to is 


y {i Highest quality hand- -engrav- se Gret fs Yeager N : 
Wer DD N G ing only Correct forms, mod- their first family dinner. Oui FIT FI 
A erate prices. Crane’s Kid Fin- { EF 


TUE BA Goods and F 
ish paper used exclusively. Please ask for samples ‘‘B.’ THE END Sti Gon nd Fancy 
B. WADSWORTH CO., 500 Fifth Avenue, New York 2 Pe ed a 
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When you enjoy the Com- 
fort, Style and Perfect Fit of 





FASHIONED HOSE 


do you realize what makes them supe- 
rior to other kinds you have worn? It’s 
the patented Burson method of knitting- 
in the shape, stitch by stitch, without 
seams — building the stocking to a life- 
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A WOMAN IN THE 
MIDST OF THE WAR 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 6) 


leave at once, and we prepared ninety. We 
ourselves, together with our helpless cases, were 
asked to remain. The staffs of many of the 
hospitals had deserted their posts in panic. 

“You, Madame Stobart, and your staff are 
rendering us a great service,” said the General. 
“Have the courage to remain.’ 

To this I, of course, agreed. There was ap- 
parently still a chance that the town might be 
relieved; in any case, therefore, so long as 
there was a sporting chance of this, and of not 
being taken prisoners by the Germans, it was 
of course right to stay. We were all relieved at 
knowing definitely what was required of us and 
of showing that we were as ready as any men 
to take the risks of war. Once more, however, 
the order for the departure of the soldiers was 
deferred, and that looked hopeful. 


| UT that evening, at supper, I mentioned to 

the unit that a bombardment was possible, 
that it was more alarming than dangerous, but 
that, as our first care was our wounded, in case 
of any unusual event occurring in the night we 
must all meet immediately in the hospital to 
take steps to protect our patients. No one was 
surprised, therefore, when at midnight we 
were all awakened by a sound we had never 
heard before. Through the air, just over our 
heads, a shell came screaming— Wh-r-rr!—and 
dropped with a terrific crash upon the roof of 
the house next to us. Another followed within 
a few seconds and fell on the house the other 
side of the road, splitting it in two and firing it. 
Thereafter, at the average rate of four a min- 
ute, shells continued to drop promiscuously 
around us. But even at the first alarming 
sound there was no excitement among the 
staff. Everybody in the convent quietly and 
quickly dressed and togetner proceeded across 
the road to the hospital, as arranged. 

There the night staff, under Nurse Finch 
and Doctors Hanson and Joan Watts, were 
already at work carrying the helpless patients 
on stretchers and helping the others from the 
concert hall down the steep steps to the stuffy 
little underground caves which had been al- 
ready prepared for the purpose by Miss Mac- 
naughten, the chief orderly. Our hospital was 
in the direct line of fire of the ammunition de- 
pot, which was, of course, an objective for the 
enemy. Shells consequently dropped around 
us on all sides. One fell, digging a huge grave 
six feet deep, in the garden a few yards from 
the main entrance to the hospital. But no one 
seemed to take any notice, and even I, who 
expect much from women, was surprised and 
proud as I saw these nurses, orderlies and doc- 
tors, all carrying out the prearranged work 
calmly and in silence—as though they had 
been accustomed all their lives to working 
under shell-fire. 

They seemed endowed with more than hu- 
man strength, for when stretchers were not 
available I saw frail women carrying men 
down those steep steps on their backs. It was 
not an easy feat moving in haste some of these 
severely wounded patients. The patients who 
could walk were much more terrified than any 
of the women, and, as soon as they were 
dressed, about ninety of them asked if they 
might go. I said ‘‘Yes”’ thankfully, as there was 
only room in those tiny cellars for the helpless 
cases, and I guessed we should have trouble 
with food and sanitation, etc., before long. 

One patient behaved finely, and, though 
himself wounded in the head, helped us to 
carry the helpless patients to the comparative 
safety of the cellars. Here we made them as 
comfortable as possible on the mattresses and 
camp beds, and could now only hope that they 
might not, with ourselves, be burnt alive if the 
flimsy building caught fire and blocked up our 
narrow exit. But for the moment the best 
steps possible had been taken. I now, there- 
fore, said a few words of reassurance to the pa- 
tients and of congratulation to the staff, and 
suggested that we would carry on our work as 
usual; the day staff would return to the con- 
vent, spend the rest of the night in the cellars 
of the convent, and be ready to relieve the 
night staff as usual at 7 A. M. 


N THE morning of Thursday, October 8, 

the road between the convent and the 
hospital, which we had to cross continually, 
was plowed up by the shells. The roof of the 
house on one side of the convent had been 
blown off, and the house on the other side was 
in flames. Houses in the street next to us were 
in ruins, and the windows in the convent and 
in the hospital were shattered. In the streets, 
by 8 A. M., there was not a sign of life, except 
here and there a scuttling figure with a bundle 
in its arms, hurrying to get out of Antwerp be 
fore it was too late. The British Consulate had 
left. Would the American Vice-Consul still be 
cheery, and reassure us as to the arrival even 
now of reénforcements? I went to his house. 
My feelings can be imagined when I saw him 
standing at his door, with his kit-bag in his 
hand. 

‘““Vou’re not leaving us?”’ I asked, incredu- 
lous. (For only the day before the American 
Consul-General had told me that he was him- 
self going out to meet the German General 
when he arrived, and arrange for the safety of 
those who were left.) 

“Yes,” replied the Vice-Consul. ‘I’m off.” 

“But the Consul-General? He is not going 
too? sg 

““Ves—he has gone.” 

I realized that if there was to be no further 
resistance the Germans would be in the town 
in a day or two. 

The telephone had broken down, and, as 
there was no wheeled vehicle left in the town, 
I set off walking to find the officials of the 
Croix Rouge, and see what arrangements 
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A WOMAN IN THE 
MIDST OF THE WAR 
(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 43) 


could be made. The shells were dropping 
here, there and everywhere as I trudged from 
one office to another, but, though one felt 
there was plenty of danger for other people, 
there never, curiously enough, seemed to be 
any for one’s self. 

Most of the hospitals had left, and I sug- 
gested to the Croix Rouge, could they not pro- 
vide some transport to remove our wounded to 

safer quarters, either within or outside the 
town? I was told to send away all who could 
walk by any possible means. This had already 
been done. As for the helpless cases, the Croix 
Rouge would transport them to safety, if they 
could find horses! As no food had arrived at 
the hospital that day I went to the depot and 
found that all the staff had fled, and, as all the 
shops in the town were closed and their owners 
had departed, no food was procurable. 

Our patients must die if left for many days 
in their present unsanitary quarters. But it 
was obvious that no help was forthe oming from 
outside, and our only hope of rescuing our pa- 
tients from our easily ignitable hospital was to 
find transport and remove them ourselves. 


fe was easier said than done, but by 
great good fortune a motor lorry, driven 
by an English soldier who had, fortunately for 
us, lost his convoy,was passing the hospital, and 
was ‘commandeered by our transport orderly, 
Miss Benjamin, who, ignoring the shells which 
were dropping all around her, calmly stood out 
on the road and hailed it as it passed. In this 
lorry six of the worst cases were taken to a 
hospital which had good cellars. They could 
take no more, and after placing two in charge 
of the Sisters at the convent, who refused to 
leave their cellars, we packed the remaining 
sixteen on another—the last procurable 
lorry found at the wharf, and sent them, in 
charge of one of our doctors, a Sister, two 
nurses and an interpreter, to get out of the 
town toward the Dutch frontier. They even- 
tually joined the convoy of the retreating 
British army, and after a two days’ trek safely 
housed the patients, after various adventures, 
in a hospital at Ostend. They were to send 
back, before they left the town, transport for 
the remainder of the staff and baggage, for, 
now that our wounded were disposed of, we 
ourselves were free to leave. 

We packed up, still under shell-fire, the X-ray 
apparatus and all-other portable ex juipme nt, 
and waited all the afternoon for the sight of 

the conveyance, which was to be sent by the 
lorry party. But three o’clock, four o’clock, 
five o'clock came, with no sign of trans sport. 
Che city was now deserted of all life—a city 
of the dead. Even the scuttling figures had 
vanished. The only sounds were the screaming 
and banging of the still bombarding shells and 
the crackling of the fired houses. It was al- 
ready getting dusk, and, short of a miracle- 

But I suddenly realized that even miracles 
aren’t available unless you’re on the lookout 
for them. It occurred to me that possibly 
along the Chaussée de Malines, which had been 
the highroad for transport to and from the 
forts, there might even now pass something 
which would take us out of the town. Other 
wise we must start walking. 

I stood at the gates. There was no sound 
except the crackling of the flames of the houses 
on fire, and the screaming of the shells as they 
whizzed over my head. There was nothing 
living in sight down that long length of street. 
It was like a bad dream. But suddenly I saw, 
tearing along toward me, at breakneck pace, 
three London motor buses! I ran out into the 
road and spread out my arms to stop them. 
Would they stop? Thank God, they did! and 
I asked the drivers—English Tommies—if 
they could help us to the frontier. ‘‘If you’re 
quick as lightning,” they replied. “‘But we 
have to get over the bridge of boats before it 
is blown up.” 

[ ran back to the staff, and in a few minutes 
we had collected our handbags, which were 
waiting piled up upon the road, and were all 
seated on the boxes of ammunition inside 
those motor buses, which tore along the street, 
dodging the great holes excavated by the shells. 
We were certainly the last of the hospital 
staffs, and probably of the inhabitants, to 
leave the town and cross that bridge of boats. 


[ WAS seven o'clock, and behind us the 

town was in utter darkness, save for the il- 
lumination caused by the burning houses. In 
front of us gigantic flames from the blazing oil 
tanks along the river gave the impression that 
the world was on fire, while over the swaying 
bridge of boats streams of khaki-clad sol 
diers—the last hope of Antwerp—were hastily 
crossing in orderly retreat and disappearing 
into the darkness. 

Upon the other side of the Scheldt we were 
dumped down upon the road and told we must 
fend for ourselves. We started walking fifteen 
or twenty kilometers to the nearest town. But 
before long we came upon a convoy of empty 
motor cars which were at the moment sta- 
tionary. I therefore inquired for the General 
in command. He was seated, with three other 
officers, in his car, and he most kindly agreed 
to lend me as many motors as I wanted to take 
us to St. Gilles. He sent his Colonel with us, 
and we arrived at midnight, slept for three 
hours on the floor of a hospitable convent, and 
went on.early the next morning by troop train 
conveying the Royal Marines and Naval 
Brigade to Ostend. 

From Ostend it was a comparatively easy 
matter to reach London, and at the moment 
of writing this, we, the Hospital Unit, are now 
once more collecting motor ambulances and 
fresh equipment, and preparing to organize 
another hospital, to work, at the invitation of 
the French Red Cross, wherever our services 
may be needed. 
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THE CALL 
TO THE COLORS 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 8) 


~ speak good English, so that at times we almost 
3 = =o that aed were from over the seas. 

Gop M /s 10c It was one day in demain vhen the fields 

were big with promise, the barns bursting with 

Sor a new hay and the cornstalks rustling sleepily; 

when the sky was blue as blue can be, and 


<_<. glad of in our town all was peace and promise; while 


Jean, Junior, was pulling his Daddy’s hair and 
5 little Marie was laughing at it—that Jean Bar- 
i bot received a letter that turned his cheeks 
chalk-white: a letter from the French consul- 


ate ordering him to prepare at once to return 


Ftoney to France and join the colors. 


E JAMMED the letter into his pocket 
either an individual jar of the extracted | before Marie saw it, and, slippi . 
honey ora small comb of honey in an 4 i * 4 pping out of 
airtight package. Further—to interest ||} } the house, ran to Barney. Jean handed the 
vou in the economy and delicious re- a crumpled letter to the Doctor without a word. 
sults of cooking with honey, we will 3 The Doctor read it through with the scowl 
send you i between his eyes deepening with every line. 
Free Our Honey Cook Book : Then he said: ‘‘ Well? 
on receipt of your dealer’s name and f “Tt is a great pity that, eh?”’ 
address. = E “Tt is a great crime,” said the Doctor. ‘‘How 
You ig gs ee eae are you going to answer this?” 
flower, to Dee, to you— iC- ah ee "i 
est, clearest and most iengvant honey Elis 6c “There 1S only he answer, 
selected from our big honey yield and . and that is to go. Ret Dae 
packed to preserve every bit of flavor, |e You honestly mean that?” said Barney. 
purity and fragrance that bees and “The country calls,”’ said Jean. 
Nature have made for your enjoyment. “Then,” said Mrs. Barney, as she was tell- 
Send for Sample—Send for Booklet Ite ing it to Ruth and me, “the Doctor walked 
Illustrations below show sample pack- i back and forth across the room two or three 
ages—one-half size. alii times, and I held my breath. I was in more of 
The A. I. Root Co., Medina, O. AI)’ a panic than Jean. I thought, what if the Doc- 
Biggest producers of and dealers in }} tor himself had been called, and grew dizzy. It 
bees and bee keepers’ supplies in i brought the war right next door to me, and it 
America. Publishers of ‘Gleanings  |2| was ghastly. Finally the Doctor stepped in 
in Bee Culture’,  |z) front of Jean, and he placed one hand upon his 
“The Home of the arm. ‘Jean,’ he said, ‘already you have given 
Honey Bees up a big slice of the best of your life to the 
Demon that dominates all Europe. It drove 
you out of the country where you were born to 
this country where you began life again. Now 
they are asking you to come back and give up 
what you won here. It doesn’t look right.’ 
“*Tt is horrible,’ said Jean; ‘but what can 
you do? France is attacked and there is need 
of men.’ Na 
‘That is true,’ said the Doctor. ‘There is ‘ \Y 
need of men for the slaughter. But the type of 
man who can do what = have done here is ‘ ¢ 3 t °., 99 
too valuable for that. And it is not only you | F& S M th ] d t 
they demand, but also Marie and Jean and s| ure. Oo er a ways use I » 
little Marie.’ You could see Jean fall back as Po 
though cut with a saber when the Doctor 9 i : 66 99 
that. ‘It is in the name of patriotis sm they de- A d h h dd h M h 
coil iat,’ went onthe Doctor. ‘Anditisin | § n e mig t a t at ot er 
: the name of patriotism that men claw at one | Pa F - 
3 another like jungle beasts. Hasn’t a self- i bl d h hl | 
an’s 4 SS, respecting man a right to protest against that?’ a 1S a sensl S an t oroug y practica 


“Tt does not seem right to me,’ said Jean; 
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replied Jean, 
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ice 2 i] but what will you? If beasts attack you, then 


ee ein 5 an housewife. She has the best of 


vder bg = a4 AR SF Sy ~ —~ “** And the beasts who attack justify them- 


| selves by saying that they feared attack from 

ood the J) Wes oe other beasts. So there is no end to it.’ | ie reasons for favoring 
rthirty Ale ay “*¢Then what will you?’ repeated Jean. 

way Pag “*T don’t know,’ said the Doctor. ‘You 

ah i . i. must go back and ask yourself, and then ask 
If after Wh ~ ; é Marie, and then Jean and little Marie.’ 


dG Hoe “And so I suppose he is with Marie now,”’ 4 b Il’ i t S 

i any ; ,/ said Mrs. Barney. “I just ran over to tell you, 4 Camp e Ss oma O oup 
rr what A y, , and now I’m going back to find the Doctor. I ' 

ler will ; feel as though I couldn’t let him out of my ' 

sight for a minute. 


e Co. 7 _ ss Arm : SS All that day I don’t think any one in Brew- 


ster talked about anything except Jean and | 4 Not only because it Saves time and avoids 


W'S Marie. But though we all did a lot of talking, a dl | b d b b eae 
iewectat Res \ and all agreed that it was a wicked crime that ‘4 needless tabor an care, ut e€cause it IS SO 
he should be called, what did it all amount to? | - : : 
y ——— 1855 err isst We could not any of us help Jean much, not a entirely wholesome and satisfying 
y S eclersle gat kg Mesng — aoe Senet even those who were = by him to stay. 5 P 
Meret Creuse omic ce rebiianatitc voucerin, 1G But to a man we not only felt depressed, but i an) ( ae s : 
Albrecht ne ee oa cae ee — we also rankled with a sense that a gross injust- ‘ Nourishing In itself, an aid to digestion, a 


It v iy you to buy your furs now, but you must act a T >} > y > arie 
quickly; this 20 &% discount offer expires February ist, 1915. 1ceé was being done. W hat had Jean and Maric ? 


Your Choice of Latest Styles. There is no better known and especially those two kiddies, to do with : sharpener of appetite—this perfect soup Is. In 
| or 39 reputable Furrier than the House of Albrecht. a barbaric war going on three thousand miles ; ’ 
years it has stood at the top. We have the pick of = away? What tlekt bad statesmen and dinlo- 

bes inest pelts that come into the American mar- away: ¢ g ¢ Ste : anc p 


we offer you any of the Furs beautifully illus- | mats and ambitious rulers to demand such toll fact, a regular promoter of good-nature and 


trated in our 00 % reduc T ; ; ; T 
iiieesigin Bie F ‘ur Style Book at a 20% re luction, of a New England country town? We kept 
M 


; “uoney. It isthe most complete, the most valuable F ur book away from the old Page house, because we as sturdy health. 
oe i shed. It contai ins Fk ur information whic h you knew there was little we could do that would : 
can get where else—and it is free to you for the asking. not make matters worse But I think every ; e e . 
shipped subject to inspection—at our risk. We C — . bitty a = B b h d E, | | 
nsportation charges on all cash orders. woman in Brewster prayed for Marie. 4 uy it ¥ t € ozen. njoy it regu ar y 
t investigate. Don’t be too late for the 20% Dis- / Tp . ae see > re = = 4 
a ccnint—write at once for our Big Fur Style Book, No. 104. That night Barney came over to the house. 


| No obligation on your part to buy. Simply enclose 4c / He looked haggard, as sometimes he did after ‘ and often. You will find it always acceptable, 
— ge and address us care of Sta. A-4. a long siege at a bec iside. As he sat down he : 

recht & Son, Albrecht Corner, St. Peel, Minn. said: ‘‘ Well, he’s going.’ ; 
f ‘““When?” I said. always good. 


‘“‘He went in town this afternoon and re- . r : 
ported to the Consul. He was told he must ; Your money back if not satisfied. 
leave tomorrow, because they don’t know how ae 
long they’ll be able to get ships.” 

““And Marie?” 

The Doctor wiped his forehead. ‘‘She has 
brought forth a soldier,” he said. ‘But Heaven | & 21 kinds 10c a can 
grant I’m never calledin againonsuchacase!” | § 
= 2 : % : : . Then he sprang to his feet. ‘‘I tell you it’s 

4 ae y E j ‘ r y ‘¢ > 1?? a) > ‘ 
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Asparagus Clam Bouillon Pea 
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ing train. He had pleaded with his wife Celery Mock Turtle Tomato 

not to go any farther than the station with Chicken 

him. She took little Marie in her arms and 

Jean carried Jean, Junior. The Doctor went 
o with them—no one else. 

“Ts old nursery rhyme—‘‘Open your “They didn’t cry and they didn’t speak,” 


Mulligatawny Tomato-Okra 


Chicken-Gumbo Mutton Broth Vegetable 
(Okra) Ox Tail Vermicelli-Tomato 


mouth and shut your eyes, I'll give you said Barney. ‘‘They just sat there like two 
; something to make you wise’’— is ex- 
actly the right test for this delicious produci. 
You ! be ‘‘wise’’ to the extra delicacy with 
Supreme flavor and appetite satisfaction. 
You can tell the Hormel Dairy Brand “‘differ- 
ence’ blindfolded. 
Raised and prepared in the famous northwest 
YK a section — far from crowded centers— 


dumb animals. The boy played with his 
father’s watch and the baby looked on. Then 
the train pulled in just as it does every morn- 
ing. Jean picked up the boy and kissed him 
and handed him to me. Then he kissed the 
baby and Marie. Then he went aboard and the 
train pulled out—just as it does every day.” 

1 by Government. “And we're going aed about our work— 


Ifyour dealer has not Dairy Brand weshipdirect by just as we do every day,” I said. Sr é 
€xpress f.0.b. Austin. Dairy Brand Hams, 20c Ib But that isn’t quite li e ithe tr. We’re doing 


Dairy Brand Bacon, 30c Ib. Send money order. a lot of thinking in Brewster—about war and LK) ©)i¢ r-49) il a3 EDER Milo Weripra ! 
GEO. A. HORMEL & CO., Austin, Minn. the glory of war. e 
..,  _———— 





















































































POMPEIAN IS 
PURE AND CLEAN 
AND GOOD! 


Pompeianis an Importeé Olive Oil— 
Pure, and of Perfect Quality. But, in 
addition, it is Tested and Inspected over 
here, according to American Standards. 


It is filtered, without the use of Chem- 
icals, in a Clean American Laboratory. 
It is packaged and sealed in Light-proof, 
Air-tight, Sanitary Tins, from dark, 
cool, glass-lined Reservoirs, untouched 


by Human Hands. 


Pompeian Olive Oil is the "First Press- 
ing" of choice Olives! It is uniform 
in quality—always the same. You 
cannot buy better Olive Oil at any 
price, for any purpose. Serve it with 
all your Salads! 
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Full Measure Tins " = 


Half Pints, 25c. 
Pints, 50c. 
Quarts, $1.00 




























A 24-page Book of 
Salad Recipes will 
be sent you FREE 


on request. 


POMPEIAN CO. Genoa, Italy 
Baltimore, Md. 
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Seeds, Plants, Roses 


Trees, Shrubs, 
Bulbs, etc., by 
mail, express 
or freight. 
Safe arrival 
and satisfac- 
tion guaran- 
teed. Every- 
thing you 
want for 
lawn, garden 
or orchard. 
1200 acres 
devoted to growing stock, 60 in hardy roses alone. 
45 greenhouses. 61 years’ experience. 192-page 
Catalog Free. Write for it today. (87) 


THE STORRS & HARRISON CO. 
Box 400, Painesville, Ohio 


INGEE. ROSES 


Sturdy as Oaks 
Dingee roses are always grown on their own 
roots — and are absolutely the best for the 
amateur planter. Send today for our 

“*New Guide to Rose Culture’ 
t’s free. It isn’t a catalog—it’s 
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teed. Established 1850. 70 greenhouses. : oF 
The Dingee & Conard Co., Box 124, West Grove, Pa. 


Garden GUIDE 


and Floral 
For 


> leading authority 
Flower and _—e 
lants and Bulbs. You neec 
Ready it. Send tor free copy aa 1915 
JAMES VICK’S SONS Rochester, N.Y. 
1 Stone Street The Flower City 
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For 66 y 




























The Jenny Brooks Co., Salem, Mass. 
Exclusive designs for embroidery —Two Salem specialties: 
“Salem Bags.” Natural-color linen, worked in soft shades 

of cotton, cords to match, 6x 7 inches, 50. 

Sachets. Fine white linen, worked with silks in dainty 
designs, filled with best powdered orris. Size 3 x 4 inches, 
$1.00. Size 3x 5% inches, $1.50. 

Sent postpaid on receipt of price. Send for price-list of 
other articles. 




















Trees—Plants—Vines _ 


in small or large lots at wholesale 

prices. Catalog and Green's Fruit 

Book—FREE. Green’s Nursery Co. 
12 Wall St., Rochester, N. Y. 


MONEY IN POULTRY Start small. Grow BIG. 
Get winter eggs. Keep 
healthy fowls. Save your chicks. 

AND SQUAB Foy’s big book tellshow. Describes 

largest poultry and pigeon plant. Shows fowls in nat- 

ural colors, how to feed for eggs, how to select best 


layers. Mailed Free. F, FOY, Inc., Box66, Des Moines, la. 





























AUGUST FIRST 
(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 18) 


“Tt seems all exaggerated,” I threw at him. 
“There was no sense in your giving up your 
home and traditions and associations. It was 
unreasonable, fantastic; and to those two who 
had taken away your happiness, anyhow.” 

I wish you could have heard how quietly 
and naturally Robert Halarkenden answered 
me. He considered a moment first in his 
Scotch way, and then he said: ‘‘Do not you 
see, lassie, that’s where it was simple, verra 
simple? Houses and lands and a place in 
the world are small affairs after love, and mine 
was come to shipwreck. Soit seemed to me I'd 
try living free of the care of possessions. I’d 
try the old rule that a man to find his life must 
lay it down. It was verra simple, as I’m telling 
you, once I’d got the fancy for it. Laying down 
a life is not such a hard business; it’s only to 
make up your mind. And I did indeed find life 
in doing it.” 


THINK you would have agreed with me, Mr. 

McBirney, that the middle-aged, lined face of 
my uncle’s gardener was beautiful as he said 
those things. 

‘Why did you leave the forest?” I asked 
him then. 

“Ah, you'll find it grows irksome to be cod- 
dling one’s own soul indefinitely,’ he confided 
to me with the pretty gentleness which breaks 
through his Scotch manner once in a while. “I 
hungered to do something for somebody be- 
sides Robert Halarkenden. I’d taken charge 
of a lad with tuberculosis one summer up there, 
and I’d cured him, and I had a thought I could 
do the same for other lads. 1 wanted to get 
near a city to have that chance. I’ve been do- 
ing it here’’; and then he drew back into his 
Scotchness and was suddenly cold and reserved. 

But I knew that was shyness and because he 
had spoken of his secret good deeds and was 
uncomfortable. So I was not frozen. ‘‘ You 
have!’ I pounced on him. And I made him 
tell me how. besides his unending gardening, 
besides his limitless reading, he has been work- 
ing in the city in his few spare hours, spending 
himself and his wages—his wages!—helping, 
healing, giving all the time, like you! 

I felt the most torturing envy of my life as I 
listened to that. J wanted to be generous and 
wonderful and self-forgetting, and have a great 
free heart ‘‘of spirit, fire and dew.” J wanted 
the something in me that made that still radi- 
ance of Robert Halarkenden’s eyes. You see? 
““T”?__always ‘“‘I.” That’s the way I’m made; 
utterly selfish. I can’t even see Heavenliness 
but I want a snatch of it myself. 

Robin never thought once that he was get- 
ting Heavenliness; he only thought that he 
was giving help. Different from me! And all 
these years that I have been prancing around 
his garden of delight in two-hundred-dollar 
frocks—oh, lots of them, for I’m rich and ex- 
travagant and I buy things because they’re 
pretty and not because I need them !—all these 
vears he has been saving most of his seventy- 
five a month and getting sick children sent 
South, and never mentioning it. WhyIowna 
place South. I’m not sucha beast but that—— 
Well, very likely Iam a beast; I don’t know. 
Anyhow I’ve consistently lived the life of a 
selfish butterfly. 

And I cling to it. Despise me if you will; I 
do. I like my pretty clothes and my car, and 
how I do love my two saddle horses! And J 
like dancing, too; I turn into a bird in the tree- 
tops when I dance, with not a care, not a re- 
sponsibility. I don’t want to give all that up. 
lave I got to? Have I got to “lay down my 
life’’ to find it? For somehow, cling as I will to 
all these things, something is pushing, push- 
ing back of them, stronger than them. You 
started it. I want the big things now—I want 
to be worth while. But yet clothes and gayety 
and horses and automobiles—I’m glued tight 
in that round. I don’t believe I can tear loose. 
I don’t believe I want to. 

Do you see? I’m in torment. And—silly 
idiot that I am!—it’s not for me to decide any- 
thing. I’m turning into a ton of stone; I'll be 
a horrible, unhuman monster and have to give 
it all up and have nothing in return. I'll lay 
down my life and not find it. Iwon’t! Tl pull 
the trigger! Will 12 Do you see how I vacil- 
late and shiver and boil? This is my soul I’m 
pouring out to you. I hope you don’t mind 
hot liquids. 


\ 7HAT you wrote about the actor made me 
sit still a whole half-hour without stirring 
a finger, with your letter in my hands. It was 
glorious; there’s no question. You meant it to 
inspire me. But he hada job; Ihaven’t. Back 
to me again, you see—unending me. In any 
case thank you for telling me that story. I’m 
glad to know that there are people like that- 
several of them. I know you and Robin any- 
how; but the actor makes the world seem fuller 
of courage and worth-whileness. I wish a little 
of it would leak into— oh, ME again! Me is 
getting ‘‘irksome,” as Robin said. 
Remember to tell me the boy’s name. 
Yours gratefully, if unsatisfactorily, 
‘“‘AuGUST First.” 
P. S. Robert Halarkenden isn’t his real 
name. It’s his grandmother’s ‘father’s name, 
and Welsh: I don’t know the real one. 


P. S. No. 2. If it isn’t inconsistent and if 
you think I’m worth while, you might pray just 
a scrap too—that I may get to be like you and 
Robin. 


P. S. No. 3. But you know it’s the truth 
that I’m balky at giving up everything in sight. 
I’d hate myself in bad clothes. Can’t I have 
good ones and yet be worth while? Oh, I see; 
it doesn’t matter if they’re good or bad so long 
as I don’t care too much. But Ido care. Then 
they hamper me, eh? Is that the idea? This 
is the last postscript to this letter. Write a 
quick one; I’m needing it. 


CONTINUED IN THE FEBRUARY JOURNAL 
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Knickerbocker Combination No. 393—$1.00 
i 00 


Nightgown No. 391—$1. 
Kimono-Corset Cover No. 392—50c 


sufficient Royal Society Embroidery Floss to finish, also full instructions, chart of stitches and a 
The Royal Society line likewise offers packages containing a large variety of articles all stamped and ready for 
making—L ingerie Blouses, Dressing Sacques, I’ea Aprons, Undergarments, Baby Dresses, Dolls’ Outfits, etc.; 
also household articles. Each package contains the stamped material, sufficient Royal 
plete the embroidery and exact instructions for making. There are also handsome articles out of the packages. 


Send for the Royal Society Booklet 


It illustrates and describes in detail Royal Society Embroidery Floss in Pure White and 
Twist, the washable artificial silk, Royal Secs Coachuih Coleen: Conlichas, i saint aie 


Sold by Dealers Everywhere. 


Your retailer can supply you or will procure the exact Royal Society item you want. Get from your nearby 
dealer the Royal Society Color Card, 10c; also illustrated circular showing newest designs. 


H. E. VERRAN COMPANY, Incorporated, 583 Broadway, New York 
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During January, and the months following, the 
very latest Royal Society Package Outfits will 
be displayed in Art Needlework Departments 
generally. In this new line will be found the 
high quality, beauty and originality of design, 
that have given Royal Society Products such 
distinction among needleworkers everywhere. 
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The illustration suggests how beauty and utility 
are combined in the articles in these new Royal 
Society Packages. It is a set consisting of Com- 
bination Chemise and Knickerbockers, Kimono- 
Corset Cover and Nightgown artistically de- 
signed in soft nainsook, the same embroidery 
motif applying to all. They are entirely made- 
up and stamped, requiring only the embroidery 
and trimming to complete. The prices given, 
which prevail generally except in Canada and 
Foreign Countries, suggest how 


“Che SAND 


GMBROIDERED WAY” 


enables you to have beautiful articles of lin- 
gerie at only a fraction of the cost of similar 
articles when bought in the usual way. The 
assortment of made-up items in packages 
include Lingerie, Children’s Dresses, Boudoir 
Caps and Household articles. These — contain 

phabet of initials. 
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To every one who will state 


be sent complete 






cultural directions together with the 





lication of the day—really a book of 204 pages, 14 colored plates and over 800 
photo engravings, showing actual results without exaggeration. 
mation of everything in Gardening, either for pleasure or profit, and embodies the 
results of over sixty-eight years of practical experience. 
largest possible distribution we make the following liberal offer: 


Every Empty Envelope 
Counts As Cash 


It is a mine of infor 


To give this catalogue the 


where this advertisement was seen and who encloses Tea 


Cents we will mail the catalogue 
And Also Send Free of Charge 
Our Famous 50-Cent “HENDERSON” COLLECTION OF SEEDS || 


containing one packet each of Ponderosa Tomato, Big Boston Lettuce, Scarlet Globe Radish, 
Henderson's Invincible Asters, Mammoth Butterfly Pansies and Eckford Giant Flowering Sweet 
Peas, in a coupon envelope, which, when emptied and returned, will be accepted as a 25-cent cash 
payment on any order amounting to $1.00 and upward. 


Garden Plans 





Henderson 






CORTLANDT Sr. 
EW YORK®:CiTY 








positively 


right; free from acid; 
sample. 


prevented by 
3-in-One on anything metal 
indoors or out; keeps every- 
thing bright; oils everything 
free 
3-IN-1 OIL CO., 
42C VG. Broadway, NewYork. 
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SHORT-STORY WRITING 
A course of forty lessons in the history, form struct 
and writing of the Short-Story taught by Dr/ 
Berg Esenwein, for years Editor of Lippincott 


250-page catalogue free. Pleaseaddress 


THE HOME CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL 





Dr. Esenwein 





With the Henderson Collection will 


Dept. 70, Springfield, Mass. 
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All-Winter 
Protection 


For Baby 


Every child that wears a RubensShirt 
has two-fold protection from coughs 
and colds all winter. Note the way this 
shirt is made—see the double thickness 
over the chest and stomach. 

A million children today are wearing 
Rubens Shirts. In the past 21 years 
twenty million children have worn them. 
So many mothers never would have 
called for this one shirt by name if it 
wasn't regarded as the greatest safe- 
guard in existence. 

It is made without buttons, yet there 
are no open laps. 





See how easily it is slipped on and 

off —like a coat. Think of such a shirt 

selling for 25c and up! Every family 

can afford it. Every child can have it. 

Don’t let your little ones go without it. 
Go try one—but see 

that a label bearing the name 

appears on the front, for it marks the only genu- 


ine Rubens Shirt. 


Rubens Shirts 


For Infants 


Sizes for any age from birth. Made in cotton, wool and silk. Also in merino (half wool). Also 


in silk and wool. Prices run from 25 cents up. 


can't supply. Ask for pictures, sizes and prices. 


Sold by dry goods stores, or sold direct where dealers 
) 


RUBENS & MARBLE, Inc., 20 N. Market St., CHICAGO 
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ey 
Two Samples | @ |About 50 years ago a 
Sendin yourname |} wonderful mine, or de- 
ind address now sit, was discovered in 
for two samples of Nevada, near the famous 
ilectro - Silicon. silver mines. This newly 
rhe powder form discovered substance was 
has been in use for » jfound to have a magicallg 
ialfacentury. The effect upon silver and all 
reat form is our other metals. We pur-|f 


chased the mine, refined 
the snow-white, velvety 
substance and called it 
Electro Silicon. For 50 
years it has taken the 
drudgery out of polishing. 
Atall grocers ordruggists. 
Powder 10c, Cream 25c 
% pint jar, or sent direct 
on receipt of price. 
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MAKES POLISHING EASY 
Takes the drudgery out of 
polishing because it does the 
work, not you. Send for two 
samples, enclosing 2c or 2c 
stamp to partly pay postage. 

The Electro Silicon Co. 
28 Cliff St. New York 
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Music Lessons 
Made Easy 


You, too, can quickly satisfy your musical am- 
bitions—learn to play your favorite instrument, 
whether for pleasure, for social prestige or to teach 
music, by our wonderful home study lessons under 
great American and European teachers. The lessons 
are a marvel of simplicity and are endorsed by 
Paderewski and other great authorities. 

Our valuable Art Catalog, sent free, contains sample 
essons, a musical dictionary, and full details. Lessons in 
PIANO (students’ or teachers’ courses) by the great Sher 
wood, HARMONY by Dr. Protheroe and Rosenbecker, PIPE 
ORGAN by Clarence Eddy, VIOLIN, CORNET, MANDOLIN, 
GUITAR, BANJO, PUBLIC SCHOOL MUSIC, CHORAL CON- 
DUCTING, HISTORY, etc., by eminent teachers. 

; Write today, giving age and course in which interested. 

Jur special Scholarship Offer to early applicants makes the 
p> ge v “ small. Seeing is believing—get the catalog— 
ther decide. 


SIEGEL-MYERS CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL OF MUSIC 
741 Siegel-Myers Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 








Why Not 
Amount to Something? 


If you want to get the education which 
will enable you to rise above the rank 
and file, we should like to tell you how 
to do it without a cent of expense. More 


than a thousand young people have 
already been awarded Curtis Scholarships. 
You can enter any reputable college, 
musical conservatory, business school 
or technical institution at our expense. 
Let us tell you about it. Address 


Educational Division, Box 673 


HE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL 
PHILADELPHIA 























Picture-Hanging Simplified 


+ MOORE Pixs; 


Glass Heads. 1QOc per Packet. ll 
Moore Push-Pin Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
I frs Devices for Artistically and Securely Hanging Things 
“eighine upto 1001bs. on walls without Disfiguring. All Dealers. 


eee ii 


Yaudes le Sketches, Entertainments, 
jlonol gs, Dia- Pantomimes, 
8s, Recitations, Tableaux, Drills, 


qiusic: I Pieces, Minstrel Material, Make-up Goods. 
__*<“atalog Free. 1.8, DENISON & CO., Dept. 37, Chicago 






















yy. Wye 100 Engraved Announcements, $5.40 
a os tenet . 2 " 

(eG \ Fado Invitations, $6.75,2envelopesforeach. 

| Sk INE Each add’125,55¢c. Postpaid. 100 En- 





! graved Calling > Cards, $1. Write for samplesand correct 
forms. Royal Engraving Co.,814-A Walnut 8t., Phila., Pa. 

















THE GIRLS’ CLUB 


With One Idea: 
To Make Money 


T WAS my first business interview with that 

dread being, the Landlord. My mother had 
agreed with me that I was old enough to call 
on him in relation to the repapering and re- 
painting of the front hall. He was really a nice 
enough man; but I remember how I curled 
back against the office wall, and how small and 
poverty-stricken and incompetent I felt, as he 
half roared out, through a big mustache, his 
question: ‘‘ Where’s the money to come from?” 

Passionately enough did I wish it could 
come from my own pocket—but it couldn’t. 
This interview flashed up in my mind when 
I received a letter from a member telling me 
that, after buying her presents with her Girls’ 
Club money, she had $12 left. She adds: 


And so, when I told Father that the dining- 
room needed doing over, and he said, “‘ But, child, 
where’s the money to come from?” I felt pretty 
proud to answer: ‘‘Why, Father, I can pay for 
most of it myself, if necessary!”’ 


That old, old inquiry: ‘‘ Where’s the money 
to come from?” It is always being asked of 
a woman, except 
when she asks it 
herself. I believe 
the wife of Tubal- 
Cain put it to her 
husband, and 
he straightway 
busied himself 
with the invention 
of coinage, which 
has proved a use- 
ful if only partial 
solution for the 
problems of man- 
kind, but hasn’t 
done all that it 
might for those of 
womankind. How 
often has it been asked during the passing year 
of 1914? How often will we speak it during the 
coming year of 1915?—and this makes of it a 
new, new question as well as an old one, does 
it not? And The Girls’ Club will continue to 
reply to that vital question. 





“The Wife of Tubal-Cain 
Put it to Her Husband” 


F COURSE, if the year 1914 has brought 

you all the worldly wealth you can con- 
veniently spend during the year 1915 this 
announcement has no interest for you, and I 
advise you to turn over this page at once and 
read one of THE JOURNAL’s attractive stories 
instead. Although the postman and I know 
that this column is read by many thousands 
of girls each month, I always write and think 
and work for just two kinds of girls: our busy 
members and money-earners, to whom the 
Club belongs; and those perplexed girls, fresh 
perhaps from an interview with Father on 
that ‘‘Where’s-it-to-come-from?” topic, or 
disheartened by the inflexibility of the pay 
envelope received from the store or office or 
School Board, who are glad to learn that there 
is such a Club, that the members make money 
every month in the year, and that any girl in 
America may become one of the money- 
makers. To all girls I announce The Girls’ 
Club offers for 1915: 


Definite salaries for reaching definite monthly 
standards of work. Smaller payments for lesser 
achievements. You may earn as little as $5 a month 
or as much as $500, according to the measure of 
your energy and ability. 

Work which is a never-failing source of interest 
and personal development as well as of ready money. 

The Club emblem, the now world-famous gold-and- 
diamond Swastika, and the prettiest pin ever made. 


B THIS you will be reassured that the 
threatened closeness of money conditions 
due to the great war in Europe, which in some 
lines of the world’s work has caused a reduc- 
tion of salaries, has not affected The Girls’ 
Club. In the working plans and schedule of 
salaries for 1915, which I will send on request, 
old members of the Club will recognize exactly 
the same liberal rates of payment as offered 
heretofore, while would-be new members will 
be convinced that a Club is well worth con- 
sidering whose members, at a season such as 
this, are writing letters such as this: 


My dear Girls’ Club: My salary check for $30 
reached me a day or two ago, and I sincerely 
thank you. My father will keep it and allow me 
interest on it. I am hoping to add $20 more to 
it from my Club 
work. 

My beautiful 
little Handybook 
came today, and 
again I thank you. 
Am more deter- 
mined than ever to 
stick to my Cirls’ 
Club work. I want 
to send Mother off 
for a little rest 
after Christmas. 
Wishing you a 
Merry Christmas 
and a Happy New 

"ear, 
A MEMBER 
FROM OHIO. 


ox 3 ? 
Fresh From an Interview 
With Father” 


It would seem 
that we are ‘‘on 
the right track with this Club,” as a masculine 
friend recently told me with blunt sincerity. We 
have nothing tofear from 1915 and much to look 
forward to—including many new members. 
All day I am at my desk, ready at any time to 
answer any girl’s letter of inquiry addressed to 

THe MANAGER OF THE GIRLS’ CLUB 
Tue Lapies’ Home JOURNAL 
PHILADELPHIA 





The “Christmas Dance” cover of this issue of 
THE JOURNAL will be sent to any address upon 
receipt of ten cents, or three copies for twenty- 
five cents. 


10% More for Your Money 


Quaker Oats is put up also in a 25-cent size, nearly three times 


as large as the 10-cent size. 


By saving in packing it offers you 


10 per cent more for your money. See how long it lasts. 




















Out There 


Nature Spent Last Summer 


Storing Vim 


She stored it, in a lavish way, in luscious 
srains of oats. "They came to us, and we picked 
esi those grains just the biggest and plumpest 
and richest. 


We applied dry heat, then steam heat, and 


enhanced the flavor. 


Then we rolled them 


into large, inviting flakes. 


As Quaker Oats they bring to your table a 
tempting dish, appealing in looks, in aroma 


and taste. 


And that dish is the marvel of the 


ages in its vim-producing power. 


Millions of mothers serve it. 
children derive vitality from it. 


Millions of 
Millions of 


srown-ups “‘feel their oats’’ because of their 
morning dish of Quaker. 


Quaker Oats 





We have already 
supplied Cookers 
to 600,000 homes 


We supply these Cookers, made to 


Delicious Flakes of Energy 


Quaker 


Double 


Cooker 


Made to our order, of pure 
aluminum, extra large and 
heavy. Cereal capacity 214 
quarts. 


five of the 10-cent packages or two 


our order, so that Quaker Oats may 25-cent packages. This will prove 
come to your table cooked in the ideal you a Quaker Oats user. 
way. It preserves the delightful Send one dollar with the trade- 


flavor and aroma, and insures you 
the full food value. 
user of these luscious flakes to have 
this perfect means of cooking. 


marks and this costly Cooker will be 
sent by parcel post. It is subject to 
return if it doesn’t delight you. 

Let us help you in this way to make 
this dish delicious. Address 


We want every 


Send us our trademark—the pic- 


ture of the Quaker—cut from 50cents'’ 
worth of Quaker Oats. That is, from 


The Quaker Oats Company 
Railway Exchange, Chicago 


10c and 25c per Package 
Except in Far West and South 






































With a Victrola every home can 
enjoy the world’s best music 


The Victrola is the “open sesame” which admits you to the enjoy- 
ment of all the music of all the world. 

It reveals to you in their grandeur the musical gems of the ages. It 
brings to you the art and personality of the most famous singers and 
instrumentalists. It presents an endless variety of melody and mirth to 
suit your every mood. 

That is the charm of the Victrola, and right in your own home you 
can have ready access to this inexhaustible supply of musical riches and 
enjoy them at your pleasure. 

Any Victor dealer in any city in the world will gladly play any music you wish to 
hear and demonstrate the various styles of the Victor and Victrola — $10 to $200. 


Victor Talking Machine Co., Camden, N. J., U.S. A. 


Berliner Gramophone Co., Montreal, Canadian Distributors 





Always use Victor Machines with Victor Records and Victor Needles — 
the combination. There is no other way to get the unequaled Victor tone 














Victor Steel Needles, 5 cents per 100; 50 cents per 1000 
Victor Fibre Needles, 50 cents per 100 (can be repointed and used eight times) 


New Victor Records demonstrated at all dealers on the 28th of each month 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


Victrola VIII, $40 


Mahogany or oak Oak Oak Mahogany or oak 


Victrola X, $75 Victrola IV, $15 





Victrola XVI, $200 
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| oyengt who ‘“slumbers 
not nor sleeps,’’ always on 
the qui vive for something new 
‘to spring upon us, seems to have 
reversed her wheel, and lo! we 
have with us a new silhouette 
based on the lines of the old- 
ashioned full skirt. The re- 
prised skirt, however, begins to 
be full at the waist-line even 
when a yoke is used, and flares 
@ roquettishly, or demurely con- 
ES Preals its fullness in plaits, as the 
Hevhim of the wearer wills. At 
pny rate, all new skirts are wide, 
ery wide considering the nar- 
tow ones of a few months ago. 
» The Russian influence is 
PMoticeably carried out in full 
Ptunic skirts trimmed with broad 
p bands of fur. Of course, mili- 
Mtary effects have crept in in the 
Pulse of trimmings and jackets, 
Bathe latter fashioned after the 
F foats of officers of various ranks 
and nationalities. 












ERY short indeed are most 
© V of the new skirts for the 
@ltra-fashionable, but the con- 
PcIvative woman will choose a 
ength varying from two to four 
Bnches above the ground—the 










Peength, in fact, becoming to her 
Pandividu lly. 
The dresses shown at the 
‘opof the page are exactly what 
well-dressed women are seen 
Wearing at luncheon in the 
fashionable hotels and exclusive 
‘€a-rooms, but simplicity, the 
Keynote of all good dressing, 
pmakes these dresses appropri- 

Ate for niany other occasions, a 
ct not to be overlooked by 
omen limited dress allow- 


ance, 


A decided 


innovation in 


Blouse: ind coats is the high 
Beollar, We were threatened 
¥ Bvith j it several months ago, and 

Pow it here in divers shapes 
ed heishts. She of the swan- 
i ike neck will glory in the high- 
Polling, open-in-front effects. 
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S (including Guide-Chart) can be sup plied at 15 cents each, post-free. 
0 3¢ ite and Nos. 8632, 8637 and 8676 in seven sizes: 
8638 in seven sizes: 
Paitern No. 8631 is in six sizes: 


22 to 34 inches. 
32 to 44 inches ; 
32 to 42 pee bust measure. 


No. 8640 in eight sizes: 


Skirt patterns Nos. 8668 and 8670 are cut 
The dress pattern (No. 8635) is in six sizes: 
32 to 46 inches; No. 8669 in eight sizes: 
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in Six Siz Cs ° 


2 to 46 inches ; 
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€640- 8671 


22 to 32 inches waist measure ; 
to 44 whe s bust measure. 


No. 8681 in eight sizes: 3 








Nos. 
Waist pattern No. 8636 comes in six sizes: 


HILE broadcloth and 

velvet are vying with each 
other for supremacy, serge and 
corded woolens are well to the 
front for practical clothes. 
Nos.8631-8632 would be charm- 
ing developed in broadcloth or 
the fine weaves of serge. The 
three-piece skirt may be orna- 
mented with a simple pattern in 
soutache braid, carried out on 
the back of the coat and on the 
fur-trimmed vest. Velvet is de- 
cidedly the fabric for Nos. 8638- 
8639. The five-gored gathered 
skirt and the bolero blouse are 
trimmed with fur, buttons and 
simulated buttonholes. 

A bright striped or figured 
loose-fitting girdle would effect- 
ively relieve an otherwise 
somber, though rich, costume. 
Taffeta or satin could be used 
for Nos. 8636-8637. The skirt 
is in three pieces with a sash 
dropping low over the hips and 
looped in the back. One of the 
favored Redingote models is 
No. 8635. It has everything to 
recommend it to the tall, slender 
woman. 


OS. 8679-8668 show a sim- 

ple little blouse and a 
four-piece circular skirt having 
a hip-yoke, and graceful plaits 
falling from beneath it. Very 
military looking indeed are Nos. 
8669-8670, consisting of a plain 
little basque offsetting a shirred 
circular skirt, the whole severely 
trimmed from neck to hem with 
buttons. Nos. 8681-8678 offer 
opportunity for combining ma- 
terials of harmonious colors and 
textures. Serge or any of the 
light-weight woolens could be 
used to develop Nos. 8640-8676. 
Collar, cuffs and vest, of very 
fine white piqué or linen hem- 
stitched or finished with an em- 
broidered border, would furnish 
the livening color note. A soft, 
draped girdle encircles the hips 
as well as the waist. 


8639 and 8678 in eight sizes: 22 
34 to 44 


32 to 46 inches, and No. 8679 in seven sizes: 


Order from your nearest dealer; or by mail, facto price to ihe Pattern Department, The Ladies’ Home Journal, Philadelphia. 


(Page 49) 
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developed from one pattern, No. 8705. 
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The Smart | 








] ° . 
New Lingerie 


Selected by the Fashion Editors 


NOTE—This smart new lingerie is all to be had ready-made, but may 
also be made at home. We shall be glad to tell you where it may be bought, 
or to suggest materials and trimmings for making, if a stamped, addressed 
envelope is sent with your request to the Fashion Editors, THE LADIES’ 
HomE JourRNAL, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 






























































AND-MADBE, of nainsook and embroidered 
in the new Filipino work, the raglan night- 


gown sells for $4.95. The pattern (No. 8701) 
will simplify the making of it. 





HE accordion-plaited dancing-slips illustrated here can all be and the one with the bow effect. The first is of batiste and crépe de 
In the shops the slip Chine and costs $1.95, and the other, of Milanese silk, $5. 


in the upper left-hand corner comprises two garments, a corset- Of crépe de Chine, beautifully trimmed with pointed inserts of 
cover for $2.95 and a petticoat for $3.95. ‘The crépe de Chine slipon French Valenciennes lace, No. 8707 may be purchased for $8. A silk 
the right, trimmed with shadow lace, can be bought for $6.50. tricoline brassiére like that pictured in No. 8709 is sold in the shops 


Plaited chiffon and Valenciennes lace are the materials of which for $8.50. Slim girls will like the under bodice, No. 8543, made of 
the night-gown on the seated figure is made, and this dainty gar- _ crépe de Chine, trimmed with lace and ribbon. It costs $2.50. 
ment may be bought for $11.75. From one pattern (No. 8703) may A new wide-skiried petticoat, of crépe de Chine, with a flounce 
be made the Empire combination with tucks and embroidered dots, shaping at the foot, sells for $12.75. The pattern is No. 8711. 


The Ladies’ Home Journal for January, 19% 


























HESE exquisite 
dancing-slips are 
quite necessary requi- 
sites of young girls’ 
wardrobes. 
eee 
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DATTERNS (including Guide-Chart) for designs Nos. 8703 and 
32 to 46 inches bust measure, and No. 8711 comes in seven sizes: 22 to 34 inches waist measure, at fifteen cents for each number, post-free. No. 8707 
comes in seven sizes: 32 to 44 inches bust measure, and No. 8709 comes in nine sizes: 34 to 50 inches bust measure, at ten cents for each number, post- 
free. Order from your nearest dealer; or by mail, inclosing number, size and price to the Pattern Department, The Ladies’ Home Journal, Philadelphia. 





8705 come in six sizes: 32 to 42 inches bust measure; No. 8701 comes in eight sizes: 


OF odonl 


tions (since 1846) 7 
Sozodont has kept | 
the teeth of its users 
from decaying, | 


Decay is caused by food © 
decomposing in the crevices 
of and between the teeth; 7 
and also by acids in the 7 
mouth which first eat away 7 
the enamel and then graj. 
ually create a cavity. Soz. | 
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ee ‘ 
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prepared that wherever it | | 
goes acids are neutralized | 
and foods or foreign sub. 
stances immediately re. 
moved, leaving the teeth 
thoroughly and antisepti- 
cally clean with no chance 
for decay. 


dont prevents these inroads; _ 

from starting. Ke 

Sozodont is a liquid, and 

only a liquid can permeate 

into the infinitesimal crey. 

ices between and in the ; 
ID teeth. And Sozodont is s0 


Sozodont itself is not a 


tooth polish—nor does it 
whiten teeth—but for these 


purposes Sozodont Tooth 
Powder or Sozodont Tooth 
Paste should be used. 
Which do you prefer? 
Let us send you a book- 
let written by a promi- 
nent dentist on the value 
of a clean mouth and 


clean teeth. Just mail 
your name and address 
—there is no charge. 


Hall & Ruckel, New York 


Makers of Sozodont since 184 






SL are apc. 
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-This Flavor Will Achieve 
New Delights For You 


In making dainty cakes, icings, || 
desserts, candies, ice cream, 
the taste is delicious. 


Mapleine' 
is as easy to use as || 
any flavoring, but 
4 has many more uses. 
Makes splendid syrup 
—just add to hot 
water and cane su- 
" gar—no boiling. 
Gives zest and savor || 
to baked beans, 
soups and sauces. 
Grocers sell Mapleine. 


Send 2c stamp for Recipe Book. 


———— I » 








Crescent Manufacturing Company 



























For three genera. 9 

















Dept. A Seattle, Wn. || 
© and Make a Savini 
Set Six Screws “Werk white | 
SECTIONAL Our Price é 
E Onl 
Sold ata = $ 















You can make a 
substantial saving 
on the price of your 
furniture by buying 
the Come-Packt 
way. 

For instance, this beau- 
tiful table, made from { 
quarter-sawed white } 
oak, with rich deep, 
natural markings, fin- 
ished to your order, 
only $11.75. 


! M8 ¥ Kos 
f Height 30 in. 4 








rer amemtsomnctrtate hy 25 ASE 
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‘ } 
No. 300—Library Table 
Shipping Weight— 
150 pounds 3 
Four Hundred equally attractive designs in our big catalogue 
Write for it to-day. Factory Prices. 


The Come-Packt Furniture Comgany, 116 Dorr St., Toleds, 0. 


Big $2 Offer-K EITH’S i 
Building 


A beautiful 8! 
page monthly 
magazine, the rec 
ognized author 
| ity on planning, 
} building and inte 

—— = = =—! rior decoration 
will be mailed for a year, giving you 12 big Home 

Building Numbers containing 120 Plans and any on¢ 
of the latest $1 Plan Books—Both for $2.. 

136 Plans of Bungalows $1. | 175 Plans costg. below $6900 t 

































104 ‘** ** Cottages. . 1.) 125 over 6000 
125 Plans cstg. below $4000 1.] 100 ‘* Cement and Brick 1. 
ee ** 5000 1. | 50 Garages,40 Duplex & Flats * 
















M. L. KEITH, 663 McKnight Bldg., Minneapolis, Mint. — 4 


| moat INVITATION: 


eeNiN 


Keith's (estab. 15 years) 20c copy Newsstands—$-_ yeu" EF 













E ic had Z 


Highest Grade—Nota printed imitation. Correct styles. tio 
A 


tional hundred $2.25. Outside and Inside Envelopes. Transpo oe 
prepaid. Send for free samples. 100 Finest EngravedCalling ‘ ards, te: 










PALMER ENGRAVING CO., 538 South Clark St., Chicas? 
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8694 8686-8568 


8692-8504 


the National Cotton Fashion Show, the object of 

whic h was to create interest among American women in American- 
made dress fabrics. Heretofore, attention has always been given to 
loreign-made materiz us, and Paris was always consulted before styles 
were decided upon; in a word, “What does Paris say?” was the 
momentous question. But mow America must cut loose from the 
n-strings of Paris, and not only decide for herself, but design 

i make the fabrics as well. If women will insist upon home-made 

‘ducts and encourage home talent our factories will hum with 

a whir of wheels as never before. Fortunate are we that cotton 
ir greatest asset with which to meet the emergency. 

(he five beautiful American-designed dresses shown here, with 

variations made in the skirts because of the need for increased 
h, were developed entirely from cotton fabrics. The original of 
first one (No. 8694), worn by Mrs. Josephus Daniels, wife of the 
retary of the Navy, was of mercerized cotton gray over black 
mn velvet. 

One could scarcely conceive ofa daintier summer gown than Nos. 
S0S6-8568, which is a copy of the costume worn by Miss Lucy 
birleson. The sheerest of org: indy, in one of the new all-over pat- 
tcins, or white voile like the original, would lend itself ch: irmingly to 
th tucked waist and full, gathered three-piece skirt. Hand em- 
‘idery was used for the collar and cuffs, and white moiré for the sash. 


‘'N THE early autumn there was held in Washington, District of 
( olumbia, 


/ JATTERNS (including Guide-Chart) for the designs shown on this page can be supplied at fifteen cents for each number, post. free. 


im Seven Sizes: 
1eS bust measure, 
measure ; 


32 to 44 inches bust measure; No. 8690 in six sizes: 32 
and No. 8692 in eight sizes: 


: Nos. 8568 and 8668 in six sizes: 


The “ Winter Home Book of Fashions” should help you 


with your se 
baiterns, or from the Pattern De partment of The Ladies’ Home .« 


Journal. 





32 to 46 inches bust measure. 
22 to 32 inches, and No. 8694 in nine sis es: 
sling number and size, and inclosing the price to the Pattern Department, The Ladies’ Home . 


Price by mail, thirty-three cents; 





8690-8668 


A TRIFLE more elaborate perhaps than the two beside it is Nos. 
8692-8504, belonging to Mrs. T. T. Ansberry, wife of the Ohio 
Representative. White cotton crépe embroidered in a large design 
was used for the blouse and the peplum, and plain voile for the skirt. 
The sleeveless blouse requires an underwaist with full-length under- 
sleeves, over which are shorter sleeves of the dress material. 

The original of No. 8688, designed by Jacob Berman for Miss 
Genevieve Clark, daughter of Speaker Clark, is a splendid ex: imple 
of what can be developed from lovely, embroidered cotton voile. 
Bordered lawn, organdy, crépe or flouncing could be used also. 
It has a surplice waist with set-in sleeves, and the skirt is cut in three 
gores with an accordion-plaited flounce. 

One of the most attractive models for slender 
the Moyen-Age dress in its modernized form. Mrs. James R. Mann, 
wife of the minority leader in the House, wore a beauty made similar 
to Nos. 8690-8668, of blue cotton velvet, but it would be effective in 
cordeline, fine piqué or other cotton fabric of the same weight. The 
skirt is a four-piece circular model to be made with or without the 
hip-yoke, while the blouse is in basque effect. 


, youthful figures is 


NOTE—The scarcity of imported dress fabrics will cause a great revival of batiste, crisp, 
dainty figured and plain lawn, voile, embroidered crépes and that loveliest of summery 
materials, organdy. We shall be glad to help you select materials and designs if a 
stamped, addressed envelope is inclosed with your request. Address The Fashion Editors 
THE LapiEs’ HoME JournNAL, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 


No. 8686 comes 
dress (No. 8688) in five sizes: 34 to 42 
. 8504 is cut in seven sizes: 22 to 34 inches waist 
34 to 50 ‘inche s. Order from your nearest dealer; or by mail, 
Journal, Philadelphia. 

It may be procured through dealers in The 
to Canada, 


to 42 inches bust measure; the 
Skirt pattern No 


wing. Ladies’ Home 


five cents additional. 


Journal 








‘<1 DID SHOP EARLY” 
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SAYS NANCY GAY 


“And it didn’t take me long 
to pick out just the most delight- 
ful gifts for everyone. 


“*] decided long ago that the 
things I like best would be the 


most likelyto please all my friends. 


**T really adore pretty lamps— 
the cozy, cheerful kind that give 
no trouble and are so comfortable 
to read by. So I simply bought 
gas portable table lamps for Mrs. 
Jones, Aunt Mary and the Smiths. 


“*As for the rest of mylist, there 
was no trouble about finding suit- 
able gifts of the handy gas sort. 
A gas iron for mother, a gas hot- 
water heater for George’s folks, a 
gas heating stove for grandma— 
indeed, it would surprise you to 
know all the lovely, useful Christ- 
mas gifts that can be purchased at 
the gas office. A visit there will 
certainly repay you.” 


“The Story of Nancy Gay” 


is a snappy, thoroughly delightful 
little book that will be mailed you 
on request, absolutely free. After 
you read it get in touch with your 
local gas company and learn what 
good gas service can do for you. 


NATIONAL COMMERCIAL GAS 
ASSOCIATION 





| \ 2 W. 39th St. 










































New | 


Stone Set Rings, 


Signets, Bands and 
Emblems, Wedding 


Rings, Diamond Mountings 











Cameo Rings 
Pink shells, black, red, 


blueand green stone cameos. 
Stones are all 4and-cut and genuine 


if they bear the O-B mark. 


Many of these rings have guinea gold 
finish. The fine jeweler in your vicinity 
will be glad to show them, and point 
out the O-B mark. 

The O-B mark is a good thing toknow. 
It stands for the latest word in ring sty/es 
and for rigid integrity in ring value, 
assay and workmanship. 

Send for the O-B Ring Book, 
selection of the latest ring styles. 


Ostby & Barton Co., Providence, R. I. 


Largest Manufacturers of Rings in the World 


loon O-B cual 


RINGS 


Aon able 


o\Napsible 
co— 
Drea Form 


Once Adjusted It Becomes You 
By a simple turn of the wheels at the top 
it adjusts independently and accurately at 
the neck, shoulders, bust, waist, hips and 
skirt to any woman's size, style and shape 
Collapses Into Its Cabinet 
When not in use, by a simple twist of the 
frame it can be collapsed and put out of 
sight in any one of our special cabinets 
It costs no more than the old style 
Write to-day for prices and catalogue. 
Ellanam Adjustable Dress Form Co. f 
Suite 625, 500 Fifth Ave., New York F 
Suite 725, 2915 So. La Salle St., Chicago 
Canadian Office, Smith Falls, Ont. 


showing a 
No charge. 
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Over Shop 


By Margaret Mallory: With Drawing by M. 'T. and T. M. Bevans 


ERHAPS it may 
seem early to talk of 
lingerie frocks, but 
some of you are going 
South, and those who are 
not so fortunate might 
like a few advance ideas 
for home sewing. After 
looking over the gowns se- 
lected bythe modistes as 
the best models for Palm 
Beach and other winter 
resorts I have culled 
an idea here and there 
which will enable you to 
make over your lingerie 
dresses, with the perfect 
assurance that they will 
look well next stimmer 
when the buming sun 
makes one long for frilly 
fowns and cool shadows. 
‘‘“Making over’’ seems 
in itself tothrowa shadow 
on our longing for the 
beautifully new, but after 
all the ‘‘make-overs” are 
often the most successful. 
Ffow many todays are the 
make-overs of yesterdays, 
fashioned with a better 
idea of how to cut out 
what is unlovely, how to 





a hand-made ornament. 
Such a gown should be 
kept in mind, for it will 
make an effective gradua- 
tion dress and may be 
worm for dances or for 
lawn parties. 

The central figure is 
adapted to deep flouncing. 
The band of satin about 
the feet is dropped from 
a skirt of net, but I want 
you to observe the girdle 
and the little vest. The 
girdle is cut in two pieces, 
the back being drawn up 
between the shoulders, 
giving the corselet effect; 
the other part goes about 
the waist and is finished 
in a wide bow. The vest 
is of net and velvet rib- 
bon the same color as the 
girdle, finished with little 
buttons to match, This 
gown is charming in écru 
with the touches of color 
in deep purple. 


HE girl on the ex- 
treme right is wearing 
an adaptation of a sur- 
plice, which is easily 


retain what is beautiful? The Girdle of Ribbon and the Neckband and Wristlets of Black Velvet ; made, and which, with 
I believethat with these and Tiny Roses Will Hide the Unattractiveness of an Old Frock the addition of a ruffled 


littleideasand accessories 
youcan set about remak- 
ing an old gown without 
envying the girlwhocan buy an out-and-out new one, because yours 
is a problem and there is always a joy in exercising one’s ingenuity 
and invention. So let’s get to work with a love of our task, which is 
surely half the battle. 


He att SB 


ITHER of the coatees illustrated if made of satin or velvet will 

smarten a lingerie gown and givethe light warmthso often neces- 
sary. The oneon the left is in a lovely shade of old blue. The little 
bunch of flowers at the belt is made of old pink and pale yellow. The 
other jacket is of velvet in the most exquisite shade of deep rose; the 
buttons are of white porcelain, though jet would be stunning. On a 
brunette this color is charming. Of course black velvet with a white 
gown is always the perfection of style. These jackets are easily cut 
and when lined with a contrasting color give a touch too delicious 
for mere words, 

The dainty girl with the scarf is wearing a dress of cotton net 
shirred on cords. A wreath of pink roses and blue forget-me-nots 
holds the tunic, which gives a charmingly artistic method of using 

bit of flouncing, and hand-made silk flowers may be substituted 
for the wreath. This dress is equally effective in white batiste or 
in delicate Shades of blue, pink, lavender or yellow. The girdle is 
particularly attractive when made of satin or taffeta finished with 


sleeve anda shirred V, will 
put an entirely new waist 
on any lingerie dress. It 
may be cut with a seam on each shoulder and under thearm, The 
endspass about the body, tie at the side and are finished with tassels. 

This is charming in any soft shade of silk or satin and is a good 
way of combining two old dresses. This surplice, if made of black 
satin, with black about the feet, is also lovely; if made in supple 
velvet the softer tones of this fabric always lend a charm which no 
other material seems to impart. A soft bengaline has a charming 
old-fashioned air, but it must be ina very supple weave. 

The girdle at the top of the page will lend the ever attractive 
touch of color to a lingerie frock and is indeed adapted to many uses. 
It ismade of two strips of wide ribbon boned down the front, shirred, 
and finished with a row of self-covered buttons. The neckband and 
wristlets are of black velvet ribbon, finished with the tiniest rosebuds 
in pastel shades. The French, who possess so many secrets of charm, 
say each costume should carry a note of black to give the proper 
tone value to the other colors. Could anything be sweeter than these 
on a white throat and wrists? 


essence ca my 





NOTE-~I shall be glad to help you with make-over problems, to suggest patterns 
which may be used to recut your old clothes, and materials that may be combined. 
Send an addressed, stamped envelope for such information, and for directions for 
making the girdle, meckband and wristlets illustrated on this page, to Margaret 
Mallory, The Make-Over Shop, THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL, Philadelphia. 




















DATTERNS (including Guide-Chart) for the overblouses or coatees ( No. 8661) shown on this page cam be supplied in three sizes: 32, 36 and 40 
inches bust measure, at fifleen certs, post-free. Order from your nearest dealer in Ladies’ Home Journal patterns; or by mail, giving number of 
pattern and bust measure, and inclosing the price to the Palltern Department, The Ladies’ Home Journal, Independence Square, Philadelphia. 
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Bran Acts 


In Nature’s Intended Way 


Drugs are artificial. Bran is Nature's 
laxative. It should be included cyery | 
day in our diet. BS L 


But bran alone is nearly tasteless |/7 
















It should be served with the wheat |)” <a 
that grows it. sa 
The most delicious way is Petti. || int 


john’s— flakes of soft wheat with the 
bran. It is so inviting, so efficient that 
for 20 years physicians have ad. 
vised it. 

It's a unique wheat food which 
everybody likes, and it leads to better 
days. You'll be glad to know it. 


Rolled Wheat With the Bran 


If your grocer hasn't Pettijohn’s, send us 
his name and 15 cents in stamps. We will | 
send one package by parcel post, and try to|) 79 
arrange for your future supplies. Address The |) 9 
Quaker Oats Company, Chicago. | 4 


























The cheapest 
Ldelievemreye wad tare) Cela 
Wile We dtlet of t-) Gm 


-NONESucH) 
Ned bY OY FOR 


“LIKE MOTHER USED TO MAKE” 


IO§ at your grocers | 


Except in the Far West] | 


Send your name for a free set 
of None Such Poster Stamps 


MERRELI-SOULE CO. syRACUSE NEW YoRK 


Cake Secrets FREE 
36-Page Book aos 
Contains many cake recipes, 
thoroughly tried and tested 
also valuable hints on cake 
baking. One woman writes 
us:‘‘Ilearned more aboutcake 
making from *‘ Cake Secrets 
than from any other book. 
Write today for this book. 














For Home Cake Baking 

Makes Lightest, Finest, Whit- 

est Cakes and Puddings. Keep- 

ing qualities just as good in 

July as December. Endorsed and 

used for 16 years by best cook- 

ing teachers. Sold by leading gro- 

cers in clean, sanitary packages. 

If you cannot get it, write us. ; 3 
IGLEHEART BROS. Swans Down 

Dept. H. Evansville, Ind., U.S.A. _ 4 











(™ 
\e €3 Style 
wo 


xo) DRESS $10 cide 9 


Style 422, illustrated, direct from manufac | 

turer to you; good quality satin or Crep |i 

de chine. Waist has white satin collar a0 | 

cuffs, net vestee,three large buttons of sell: |] 

material. Widedraped belt gives smart fi | 

ish. Invisible front closing. Colors: Black: |i \ } 
navy, Copenhagen, green, wistaria, tauP ie 
and Téte de Neégre (brown). $10. Com 
plete catalogue R-1 sent free on request 


MATERNITY 


' a\ Dresses and Costumes * 

ly A // Jf \ Made to conform to changing figure, 100% | 
V7 > 75 | 
Fogel jd 





\welland be comfortable at all times, $8-/ 

~up. Send for complete catalogue M-! 

- of Maternity Dresses and Costumes # 

A) manufacturer’s prices. Prompt deliveTy 
‘<< 





Satisfaction or money back guarantee¢ 


ECONOMY MFGCO 433 W. Broadway New Yor um 


IKPAN 
NAPKIN 


— 
Look and wear like high- 
grade linen Napkins, yet 
cost Only 60c to $2 a dozZ- |} 
according to size. Long staple: 
Hemmed ready for use. Look for} 
NIKPAN gold label as shown in ths 
picture. Ask for them at White Sales. 

WM. M. AUSTIN & CO., 55 Leonard St.,N. Y: 


Iry Nikpan Table Tops, Bureau Scarfs, Tray Clot |s- 
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and Dress 


By the Fashion Editors: Drawings by Augusta Reimer 


PPERMOST in the mind of every woman of limited dress 
“What is the most useful and 
serviceable dress I can choose?’’ The answer is: A one-piece 
dress of blue serge. There is no fabric more generally becoming, 
rnore readily obtained, nor more economical than a good serge, 
and dark blue in its various shades is particularly advised. 

Judgment in the selection of the design is, of course, a para- 
mount feature, but the woman who decides on patterns like 
Nos, 8633-8634 need have no anxiety as to the result. 


allowance is the question: 











\, AAKING over old clothes 1s an easy matter if just the right 
VI patterns in the new mode can be procured, but it isn’t often 
a brand-new dress, as pictured in Nos. 8641-8575, can be 
ised from last year’s left-overs. Even the most inexperienced 
smaker must see the advantages of this sleeveless box vest 

{ the smart double skirt with its transparent upper section. 











HESE blouses are representative of the season’s newest. Most 

conspicuous, perhaps, among style features is the high collar 
finished with soft frills of lace, net or chiffon. Two make-over sug- 
gestions are Nos. 8640 and 8659. As many as three materials may 
be harmoniously combined in their construction, one for the blouse, 
another for sleeves and the third for collar, cuffs and vest. 

Nos. 8643 and 8653, developed in inexpensive materials, may be 
made rich looking by embroidery done in chenille or heavy, twisted 
silk in bright colors in either a border or simple-motif design. 

The basque waist, No. 8643, may be of silk, velvet, satin, crépe 
de Chine, taffeta or the light-weight woolen fabrics. No. 8653 is 
desirable for satin, crépe, fine corded silk and soft cottons. 


ty toes a limited income is the chief cause of your dress prob- 
lems this service may be of great assistance to you. The Fash- 
ion Editors will be glad to advise you about new inexpensive 
fabrics, or good-style patterns for economical cutting. A stamped, 
addressed envelope should be inclosed with your inquiry. Address 
*the Fashion Editors, THz Laprrs’ Home Journal, Philadelphia. 








8653 | | 


8640 8643 


yz 
8633-8634 8641-8575 








[WATTERNS for the designs shown on this page can be supplied for 
Sifteen cents each, post-free. The blouses, Nos.8653 and 8643, are cut 
in stx sizes: 32 to 42 inches bust measure; No. 8640 is cut in eight sizes: 
32 to 46 inches; No. 8633 in seven sizes: 32 to 44 inches ; No. 8659 comes 
in five sizes: 34 to 42 inches, and vest pattern No. 8641 in six sizes: 32 
to 42 inches bust measure. The pattern for the skirt, No. 8634, comes in 
seven sizes: 22 to 34 inches waist measure, and that for No. 8575 in six 
sizes: 22 to 32 inches waist measure. Be sure to take measurements care- 
fully. The amount of material required is printed on the pattern envelope. 
Order from your nearest dealer in Ladies’ Home Journal patterns; or by 
mail, giving number of pattern and bust or waist measure, and inclos- 
ing the price to the Pattern Department, The Ladies’ Home Journal, 
Independence Square, Philadelphia. 




















Works 

Wonders 

With 
Aluminum 


O you want tosee that old alumi- 
num kettle as bright as it was 
on the day you bought it? Then put 
a few drops of this new polish on a 
cloth and put a few rubs on the ket- 
tle and you'll be surprised — really. 
Try Parrot Polish on your brass, your 
copper, nickel and glassware and 
you'll wonder how you ever got along 
without it. Parrot Metal Polishcon- 


tains no acids, no ammonia, nothing dan- 
gerous. It cannot stain or hurt your hands. 


Quick and 





Sd 







Many 
}) Mousehold 
Uses 


Send 
Now 
For 
Sample 
Metal 
Can 







i Mailed 
i postpaid 
for 6c in 
stamps 






Address 
»| CUDAHY 
Dept. A, 
111 West 
MonroeSt., 
Chicago 
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Home Upright — Style 705 


Ivers & Pond 
PIANOS 


The refined upright shown above is 
one of our choicestmodels. Indesign 
and in musical qualities its enduring 
beauty commends it to discriminat- 
ing buyers. 400 Leading Educational 
Institutions and nearly 60,000 Amer- 


ican homes now use Ivers & Pond 


Pianos. Their growing prestige is 
founded on unvarying, dependable 
quality. On request we mail cata- 
logue showing Style 705 and all our 
uprights, grands and players. 


e How to Buy 
| Wherever in the United States no dealer sells them we 
ship LIVERS & POND pianos from the factory on ap- 
proval. The piano must please or it returns at our 
expense for Railroad freights. Liberal allowance for old 
pianos in exchange. Attractive easy payment plans. 





Fill out and send this coupon to 


IVERS & POND PIANO CO. 
117 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 


Please mail me your new catalogue and valuabl 
information to buyers. 








Name 


ww? 4 ddress 
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Let Me Under, Too! 


Anybody who knows the soft- 
ness and warmth of Nashua 
Blankets, wants nothing better 
to keep him snug and cozy on 
cold nights. 


hie Size 
Bed 


Trade Mark Reg. US, 


Their warmth (enough for any climate), 
like wool blankets that it is hard to believe they’re cotton. 
that makes them so warm and soft is permanent 


when washed. 


The 
Plaids or plain with borders. 
little higher price. 





Nasbua - 

: ; “Awooinap b 
a Send 15 cents for one of these cunning little doll blankets. You weet be 
‘ can give unbounded joy to some little girl and see for yourself the (Oe b 
soft, rich quality of Nashua Blankets. Do it now. It will be the most ed i 
satisfactory 15 cents you ever spent. omer he 

¥ 


Amory, Browne «Co. 





tel Woolman 
Nashua siarret 





durability and beauty make them so 


—doesn’t roll up into hard kinks 


And they’re extra strong (which means long wear) 
size in inches is marked on every blanket. 
All sizes, all colors, all weights—fancy styles a 


Send for a Pretty Doll’s Blanket 


Dept. 54, 48 Franklin Street 
Boston, Mass. 




















That deep, curly nap 


, unshrinkable, mothproof. 

















Be sure you see this 
label on the blanket 











Moth-Proof Cedar Chest | 


ON FREE TRIAL—NO MONEY DOWN 












Only $2 per 
month if on keep it. Many 
other styles, all at factory prices. 


BURROWES Cromwell Chest » 


ickly pa ys for itself t y savi ing stor age ——. 





iture, exquisit te- 
nm Tre 


THE E. Te BURROWES Co., ‘Ds South DE fl al Me. 








THE 


American Boy 


The biggest, brightest, best 
boys’ magazine, eagerly 
read each month by 
500,000 lively young Amer- 
icans. A rare combination 
of spirited writing and good 
sense. Cleanstories; expert 
articles on electricity, 
mechanics, sports, etc.; lots 
of pictures. 


A whole year for $1.00 
10 cents a copy at news-stands. 
The Sprague Publishing Co. 


249 American Building | 
Detroit, Mich. | 























BECOME 
A NURSE 


\ ] E have trained thou- 

sands of women in 
their own homes to earn 
$10 to $25 a week as 
nurses. Our graduates 
number 7000—a record 
unequaled by any insti- 
tution. Send for “How I 
Became a Nurse”—248 | 
pages with actual expe- 
riences. 48 illustrated les- 
son pages free to inquirers. 
There is a Chautauqua nurse in your vicinity. Ask her about our 
training. Her address and the above literature will be sent if you 
will enclose this advertisement. 













ABY I 
f Ay [ail orders filled with complete satisfaction 
iy Co 








CAN BE EXPECTED, IF YOU WEAR 


BERTHE MAY’S 


MATERNITY 


\ CORSET 


Best corset of this kind. Made for its 

own purpose. Worn at any time. Dress 

{: as usual. Comfort assured. Normal 
appearance preserved. 


PRICE $5 AND UPWARDS 





rsets for ordinary wear on same lines. Write 
for Booklet No. 20,sent free under plain envelope. 











Cooker is aluminum lined 
of course. Complete outfit 
aluminum utensils free. 
Write for Free Book with 
150 recipes and Bargain 
Prices direct from factory. 


Win. Campbell Co.,Dept.13, Detroit, Mich. 








The Chautauqua School of Nursin ae | PY al Berthe May, 10 East 46th St., New York 
315 Main Street Fourteenth Year Jamestown, 
I Am Making A Special —— Price On Er Maternity Gowns 
Fireless SD 
10, 000 @ Cookers <x" $775 to your measure 
3ig bargain to introduce (7s on —Also Stouts 
cooker into new neighbor- a 4 : fi ; j 
hoods quick. Write before \ . “- # Fl ong: Maen 
/, price advances \\ Mo French serge or light weight 
eR \ 30 Days’ Free Trial diel Steet geoes GLAS we 
a 











cs Garment Co., Buffalo, N.Y. J 


{ of | 
) 4 advice on selecting maternity apparel. 
















Satisfaction guaranteed, or money promptly 


refunded. yee Samples and Book 


atest styles in Gowns and Skirts. Also my 
Address 
MRS. GRACE MINOR 


Dept.A, Beyer & Williams 





Gowns and Skirts 
From $1.50 up 














ANAM 


IULLSUASA DANA 











ANAL 


NEA 








$5000 or more. 
into money, 


as you like to the plan. 


Ageny Division, Box 672 





Your 1915 SPENDING MONEY 


Thousands of women with some leisure hours have earned 2 
their spending money this year through The Ladies’ Home Journal. e 
Many of them entirely supported themselves. 
If you want to turn some of your spare time 
we should like to tell you how to do it. 
be no expense to you and you can devote as much or as little time 
At least, you can’t help having more spend- = 
ing money in 1915 than you had in 1914. Send usa line of inquiry. 


THE Lapies’ HoME JouRNAL 


A few earned 


There will 


Philadelphia, Penna. 
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AskThel 


HIS directory is given for our readers who desire specific information by mail 
Every reader may feel free to write, but please always confine 

your questions to the editor for the particular subject given. 
separately if your questions are on different subjects. Write briefly, straight to the 
point, and always inclose a stamped, addressed envelope for the reply. 








adie 





on any subject. 


€ 








To Whom to Write 


Honne Journal 





Styles in Clothes 


Any question about styles in clothes (other 
than home dressmaking), whether for babies, 
girls, boys, women or men, will be gladly 
answered by mail, by acorps of trained fashion 
experts, if you address your letter to 


THE FASHION EDITORS 
THE LapiEs’ HOME JOURNAL, PHILADELPHIA 


Home Dressmaking 
Any question about home dressmaking 
(other than styles in clothes, which will be 
answered by the Fashion Editors), whether 
of new clothes or about making over and 
economical cutting, will be answered by 
THE HoME DRESSMAKING EDITOR 
THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL, PHILADELPHIA 





May | Trim Your Hat? 


No matter what you want to know about 
your own hat, or your children’s hats, whether 
about the new hats or how to make over old 
ones, will be speedily answered by 

THE MILLINERY EDITORS 
THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL, PHILADELPHIA 


Arranging Your Hair 


Do you want to know how to arrange the 
hair in the newest and most becoming style 
for any occasion, and for children, the young 
girl or the older woman? If you do, address 

Miss IDA CLEVE VAN AUKEN 
THE LapIEs’ HOME JOURNAL, PHILADELPHIA 





Children’s Clothes 


If problems arise concerning the best mate- 
rials, trimmings and patterns for your chil- 
dren’s clothes, remember it will be a pleasure 
to help you solve them if you will write to 

Mrs. MARTHA MASON 
THE LapiEs’ HOME JOURNAL, PHILADELPHIA 


Needlework 


Whether it is crocheting, knitting, patch- 
work, tatting or embroidery, it receives the 
attention of a corps of experts who will give 
information about all branches of needlework. 

THE NEEDLEWORK EDITORS 
THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL, PHILADELPHIA 





Babies 


Any question about your baby, whether 
he is a few years old or very young—his 
food, his care, his clothes, his health, any- 
thing—will be cheerfully answered by mail. 

Dr. EMELYN LINCOLN COOLIDGE 
THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL, PHILADELPHIA 


Prospective Mothers 


Any question as to the prospective mother’s 
physical care, her clothes,or her coming baby’s 
layette(but not about the baby—the notice on 
the left covers the baby) will be answered by 

Miss MARIANNA WHEELER 


THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL, PHILADELPHIA 





The Woman on the Farm 


All questions about problems of household 
management on the farm, how to improve 
the farmhouse and its surroundings, and how 
to make farm life easier, better and more 
attractive for old and young, will be answered 
out of the practical experience of the editor 
of this department. Address 


MIss JENNIE C. JONES 
THE LapIEs’ HOME JOURNAL, PHILADELPHIA 


How Can I Run My Home More Easily? 


Easier ways of doing housework of all kinds, 
and in shorter time, saving the housewife steps 
and time—more efficient ways of running a 
home—constitute the ‘*new housekeeping.” 
An expert on this question will gladly make 
clear new ways of doing household work if 
you will address 


Mrs. CHRISTINE FREDERICK 
THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL, PHILADELPHIA 





Write each editor 





The Litthe House and Garden 


While we cannot actually plan your house 
we can tell you how to obtain plans pub- 
lished in THE JOURNAL, answer questions about 
little house building, or about your garden. 

THE ARCHITECTURAL EDITOR 
THE LapIES’ HOME JOURNAL, PHILADELPHIA 


Furnishing a Little House 


An authority is at your command for any 
question about furnishing a new house, reno- 
vating an old room, color ideas—anything 
about the interior decoration of a house. 

THE EDITORS OF THE LITTLE HOUSE 
THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL, PHILADELPHIA 





Pretty Girl Questions 


Little aids to beauty and good health—hints 
on complexion, hair, skin and eyes—all these 
are matters on which you are free to write 
for advice, and you will get a prompt answer 
from a source you can trust. 


Dr. EMMA E. WALKER 
THE LapDIES’ HOME JOURNAL, PHILADELPHIA 


Good Manners and Good Form 

_ The right way of doing things—what some 
folks call etiquette—when visiting or enter- 
taining, in the theater or church, or on the 
street, is well worth knowing. Any question 
on these matters will be answered by 

Mrs. ELEANOR H. PHILLIPS 
THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL, PHILADELPHIA 





The Table and Cooking 


On all questions of marketing and cooking, 
household economies, recipes, menus, left- 
overs, and all such problems of housekeepers, 
you may depend upon getting helpful advice, 
cheerfully given, if you will write to 

Miss MARION Harris NEIL 
THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL, PHILADELPHIA 


Home Parties 
We will help you plan a home party if you 
will tell us what kind of party you would like 
to give and will give us sufficient details to 
enable us to answer intelligently and offer 
practical suggestions. Address 
THE HOME Party EDITOR 
THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL, PHILADELPHIA 





School Entertainments 
Whether your school is large or small, in 
the city or in the country, if you wish help in 
planning an entertainment we shall be glad 
to offer suggestions. Address 
THE SCHOOL ENTERTAINMENT EDITOR 
THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL, PHILADELPHIA 


Social Work in the Church 


Practical suggestions for social affairs, 
Sunday-school entertainments, and workable 
methods for city or country will be made cheer- 
fully if you will state your need. Address 

THE MINISTER'S SOCIAL HELPER 
THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL, PHILADELPHIA 





Music 


Queries of all kinds about music, except 
the adaptability of original manuscripts for 
publication (and piano questions, which are 
taken care of in Josef Hofmann’s depart- 
iment), will receive attention from experts on 
this subject. Address 


THE Music EpiTors 
THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL, PHILADELPHIA 


Reading and Literature 


Many wish to know quickly what to read 
on topics that are interesting them; others 
want to know about new books; others about 
courses in general reading. Mr. Mabie will 
answer these letters, but will not criticize man- 
uscripts. 

Mr. HAMILTON W. MABIE 
THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL, PHILADELPHIA 





Girls’ Problems 


Every phase of the modern girl’s 
sents new problems. Perhaps it is a_heart 
affair, or a question in her life at the office or 
at home. Anything which is of vital interest 
to her will receive careful attention and sym- 
pathetic advice from a woman who under- 
stands the problems and appreciates the 
difficulties. 


life pre- 


THE GIRLS’ EDITOR 
THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL, PHILADELPHIA 








“Will You Tell Me?” 


There are numerous questions of general in- 
formation—women’s interests, especially helps 
for women’s club study, and the preparation 
of club programs, the placing of quotations and 
dates, biographical sketches, science, history, 
the drama, etc. For these questions we have 
a special department. So, for anything not 
classified, address 


THE EpiTors OF “WILL You TELL ME?” 
THE LapDIES’ HOME JOURNAL, PHILADELPHIA 








War Needlework 


SPECIAL pamphlet containing designs and directions for making warm garments in 
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worsted crochet and knitting has been prepared for homeworkers who are desirous of con 
tributing, at a slight cost, some useful clothing for the suffering non-combatants who hav: 
been made destitute by the war in Europe. This pamphlet includes simple and easily mad 
designs for caps, sacques, mittens, bootees, sweaters and leggings in the required sizes fo! 
babies and children, and for boys and girls; also shawls, wraps, scarfs, hoods and gloves for 
grown-ups. A wide variety has been prepared in order to cover the needs of all ages. 
The price of the pamphlet is fifteen cents. Kindly inclose this amount with your letter to 
The Needlework Editors, in care of THE LApirs’ Home JourNaL, Independence Square 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 
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HE MILLIONS of sturdy little boys and girls 
who are marching towards manhood and 
womanhood need food that is pure, clean and good. 


Appetite that loves the crispness and flavor 
of Kellogg’s Toasted Corn Flakes is a normal, 
healthy appetite. If your child likes Kellogg’s 
he is a natural child who is 
satisfied with natural food. 


The Kellogg Waxtite pack- 
age insures cleanliness and 
freshness. Ask your grocer 
for Kellogg’s Waxtite pack- 
age and : 
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